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LONDON, May ist, 1902. 

The financiers lead the way. Though 

politicians have not yet begun to 
» discuss seriously that greatest of all 

combines which has been mooted by 
journalists, philosophers, and statesmen—the union of 
the whole English-speaking race—Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
and his friends have been busily engaged in 
arranging a combine for American and English Atlantic 
liners. The papers have been full of talk all last 
month concerning the great Atlantic Combination, 
which is to be known as the Navigation Syndicate, 
which will merge nearly all the great English lines in 
the Navigation Syndicate, will have a capital of 
£34,000,000, and will be domiciled in the United 
States. The precise terms of the arrangement are 
still hidden, but it was reported that the White Star 
shareholders will receive £10,000 for every £1,000 
of stock. The object of the trust is as per usual. 
Cut-throat competition is to be eliminated, great 
economies are to be effected in administration, and 
the shareholders are to reap a golden harvest. But 
the Atlantic ferry-boats will be run from the other 
side. 


*“*The Trend 
of the 
New Century. 


John Bull is perturbed. If the 

The Americans can capture his liners in 
Shipping Combine. this amicable fashion by paying for 
them through the nose, what next? 

The ships are incapable at present of being trans- 
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ferred to the American flag owing to the 
Protectionist superstition which prevails on yon 
side of the water, but they will nevertheless be 
subject,to the supreme control of an American board 
sitting on American soil, working in connection with 
American railways. How long will it be before they 
also benevolently arrange to take over our fighting as 
well as our mercantile fleet? The question does not 
seem so outrageous as some might think, for several 
of the liners which have been transferred to the Navi- 
gation Syndicate have been hitherto counted upon 
as auxiliary cruisers, their owners receiving a 
certain subsidy on condition that they were to be 
placed at the service of England in case of war. It 
is announced that this arrangement will not be 
interfered with, but it is obvious that very many 
delicate questions will crop up. Should we ever unfor- 
tunately be at war, and vessels owned by an American 
corporation should take any active part in the 
hostilities, it might be argued that this would be even 
worse than the Alabama case. The fact of the matter 
is the financiers with their combinations are weaving 
so many ties between the United Kingdom and the 
United States that the necessity for the Union of 
States of the English-speaking world will soon begin 
to dawn upon the attention of our politicians, who are 
the least far-seeing of men, their horizon being for the 
most part rigidly bounded by the probable date of the 
next General Election. 





a i to sy ed 
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Lv At the Rhodes Memorial Service, 
_ a. held in St. Paul’s, Mr. Pierpont 

Morgan was easily the most remark- 
~ able and conspicuous figure. He sat 

in the stall immediately behind the 
Dean, and the electric light with which he had of his 
charity fitted the great cathedral rendered him plainly 
visible to the crowded congregation. The first Money- 
King of the Modern World was being buried in the 
Matoppos, and his successor, the second of the dynasty, 
attended to do honour to the first of the line in the heart 
of the British capital. Few realised that the sceptre had 
passed from the great Englishman to the Napoleonic 
American. Mr. Rhodes amalgamated on an Imperial 
scale ; diamonds, gold, and colonies were his sphere ; 
but to Mr. Pierpont Morgan nothing comes amiss. 
He is sixty-five unfortunately ; had he been as young 
as Alexander he might have lived to sigh that he had 
no more worlds to conquer. Incidentally note among 
other things that it is not only British ships whith 
are at the command of the American invader, or 
shall we say conqueror? The annexation of Mr. 
Dawkins, who is now partner in Mr. Morgan’s London 
house, would seem to indicate that the picked men of 
our own Civil Service can be had for cash down when- 
ever the American needs the trained Briton to carry 
out his schemes of annexation or conquest. “Com- 
bine the wise call it. ‘Conquer’—faugh ! A fico for the 
phrase !” 


the Dynasty 


0 
Money-Kings. 


Where the money is, there the power 

lies—at any rate, in the commercial 
asa. r . 

Commercial Asset. Tealm. There is no body of men 

more patriotic in the ordinary sense 

of the word than the shipowning community. They 


The Flag 


-live by the flag, which is the first of their commercial 


assets. Take them as a whole, they are probably 
ninety per cent. Unionists. Harland and Wolff, for 
instance, of Belfast, the great shipbuilders, can hardly 
be ac~'sed- of any lurking sympathies for Home Rule ; 


but w 1en the Yankee with his dollars comes along we 


do not find their patriotism stands in the way of 
the conveyance of. their vessels to the Navigation 
Syndicate. Of course the nakedness of the transac- 
tion is concealed by a judicious arrangement of fig- 
leaves in. the shape of assurances as to the main- 
tenance-of British management, etc. ; but a fig-leaf is 
in its nature temporary, and if after a time the 
Americans should open their eyes to the advantages 
of relaxing the shackles in which they have placed their 
shipowners, the Stars and Stripes will climb to. the 
peak of all our great liners, and the comfortable 
shareholders, rejoicing in increased dividends, will 


be quite satisfied that everything is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. And what 
is more, they will probably be right, for 
after all the two English-speaking countries are 
inhabited by one race, and they might have been 
under our flag if our Sovereign and our politicians of 
the last century had not been smitten by the madness 
which ruins empires. To-day the only possible flag 
is the Stars and Stripes. We shall do well, therefore, 
to prepare ourselves betimes to see the whole British 
Empire, stock, lock and barrel, following the White 
Star Line into a great international combine, which 
will leave us for a time our flag and distinctively 
British Administration, but the capital will be located 
on American soil. 
They will buy us up, will our kith 
Buying up and kin beyond the seas. Fora long 
John Bull and Co. time the balance of trade has been 
so heavily against them—that is to 
say, they have sent us so many more millions worth 
of produce over and above that which we have sent 
back to them—that everyone has been wondering 
how much longer they will keep it up. They are 
paying back the capital that they have borrowed, and 
paying interest upon that which remains invested, and 
they are themselves making investments in the Old 
World. But the interest upon their European invest- 
ments will have to be sent them in goods in some 
way, and the investment of American capital in 
European stock only postpones and aggravates 
the difficulty. They will buy up our castles, 
our old masters, our civil servants, our Atlantic 
liners, and in time who knows but they may buy 
the throne and all the appurtenances thereof? No one 
would object to all this, of course, if we were all under 
one flag. It is that fatal difference of flags which 
leads us to regard the discovery of a wealthy purchaser 
in Uncle Sam as a menace and a danger, No one in 
England thinks that there is any cause for alarm if a 
wealthy Scotch ironmaster buys an English estate, 
neither do people in Illinois groan over an invasion 
of New Yorkers. But politicians being purblind for 
the most part, will persist in maintaining their flag- 
wagged frontiers, until they will wake up some 
fine day and find that the financiers have practically 
rubbed the frontiers out. . 
The British Empire is still a going 


er ae concern, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
the War. | Would probably not turn up his nose 


at the prospect of effecting an 
amalgamation with the firm of John Bull and Partners 
Oversea. But if things go on much longer as they 
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have gone on in the last few years, even Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan mightbe inclined to pass us by on the other side. 
With diminishing resources of coal and iron, with 
German competition continually increasing in severity, 
we have not only suspended all attempt to pay off the 
national debt, but in the course of the last three 
years we have added thereto a capital sum of no 
less than 159 millions sterling. Every penny of this 
has been worse than wasted in prosecuting a quarrel 
with the Boers in South Africa, which would never 
have arisen if, after the Jameson Raid, we had but 
sent Mr. Rhodes to prison and placed Mr. Chamberlain 
in the next cell. Mr. Rhodes quite expected to go, 
and he would have taken his imprisonment as _ philo- 
sophically as he took other misfortunes, knowing that he 
suffered for the good of his country. But it was with 
the other one that the difficulty lay. When we read 
the White Paper just published, giving the account of 
the expenditure on the Boer War up to date as 
222 millions sterling—three times as much as the 
Crimean War cost us—we cannot parody the familiar 
phrase of the fishmongers and announce that Mr. 
Chamberlain is cheap to-day. On the contrary, the 
price he has cost the Empire, high as it is, has not 
yet reached its highest point. We shall be lucky if 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach finds that he has not to raise 
more than £250,000,000 to pay for Milner’s war, 
which was brought about by Mr. Chamberlain and 
the South African Committee. 


® In South Africa all last month the 
see War talk has been of peace. All the 
South Africa. Boer leaders in the field in South 
Africa met Lord Kitchener at 

Klerksdorp and asked for an armistice during which 
they might discuss the question of peace or war. 
Lord Kitchener refused. The Boers, however, did 
not break off negotiations, but came to Pretoria, 
where they met Lord Milner. After discussing 
terms, they stated they must submit them to 
their commandoes, as until they had the consent 
of the fierce democracy of the veldt they had 
no authority to treat for peace on any terms 
which involved the abandonment of their inde- 
pendence. What these terms are is not known 
in Europe. They include incorporation in the British 
Empire ; that is one point that is beyond dispute. 
They must also include a promise that the Cape 
rebels will share in whatever terms are arranged by 
their allies of the Transvaal and Free State ; which is 
another point that may be taken for granted. Even 
if no formal promise has been made to that effect, 
neither the Boer leaders nor their commandoes could 
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for a moment consent to abandon their kinsfolk who 
came to their help in their hour of need. The other 
terms are supposed to include liberal aid in rebuilding 
the farms which we destroyed and in restoring the stock 
which we drove off ; a definite limitation of the period 
of military government ; the admission of Boers to 
the Executive Council of the Governor in the interim ; 
and the restoration of representative government at 
an early fixed date. And this, we shall be told if the 
Boers accept, is the unconditional surrender which 
Ministers have all along insisted upon! It would only 
be appropriate if this war, which had its inception 
in a lie, and was prosecuted by continuous misrepre- 
sentations, should be brought to a close by some such 
mendacity as this, which would cast all its predecessors 
into the shade. 

According to Mr. Bennet Burleigh, 


ae pa the well-known correspondent of the 
0 P 
Peace. Daily Telegraph, who telegraphed on 


April 29th, General de Wet is in 
favour of peace. He is said to recognise that the 
struggle is hopeless, and that the terms of the British 
Government are reasonable and generous. Mr. 
Burleigh paints a pleasant picture of the commandoes 
meeting like our Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the open 
air to discuss the question of peace and war :— 

In each case the most influential man present—not necessarily 
the military chief of the commando—presides, and the members 
of the commando sit around him upon the velit. The president 
first opens the meeting, and expresses his own views upon the 
subject. Then, one after another, those Boers who desire to 
speak arise, and, usually leaning upon their rifles, hold forth for 
or against the peace proposals. It is understood that at these 
conferences the discussions are often of a very heated character, 
and that not infrequently the disputants come near entering upon 
personal encounters. 


No doubt. But here is true democracy in its 
primitive shape. After the conference at Vereeniging, 
on the 15th—not the 25th—the Boer leaders will 
return to Pretoria to communicate the result of their 
deliberations. 4 

The South African event o. the 
month, which overshadowed ‘even 
the peace negotiations, was the burial 
of Mr. Rhodes, in accordance with 
his directions, on the summit of the Matoppos which 
he named the “View of the World.” It has been 
a commonplace to compare Mr. Rhodes’s will with 
that of Czsar, but it has not been so much 
remarked that the revulsion of feeling occasioned 
by the publication of Mr. Rhodes’s will was at least 
as remarkable as that which followed Mark Antony’s 
announcement as to the contents of Czsar’s will 
to the Roman populace. There was nothing more 
characteristic of Mr. Rhodes than his will, and 


Mr. Rhodes 


and 
his Will. 
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it iS..some- Satisfaction to -those who. knew -him 


and defended. him» in. the ‘days of: ‘darkness’ to 
find that. the ‘moment -the:real Rhodes: is. un- 
mistakably .revealed to his countrymen the univer- 
sal verdict is that which from first to-last-has found 
expression in the pages’ of this -Review. © Béfore: these 
pages seethe light Dr. Jameson and Mr. Michell -will 
have returned from Africa, and after the middle of 
the month ‘all the. executors,. with the- exception 
of Lord: Milner, will have had: an -opportunity- of 
meeting to’consider the best way in which: they. can 
execute’ the .great trust’/that has been imposed upon 
them... Already: applications’ for information:ag°to the 
terms on which the scholarships will be-awarded:‘are 
pouring in from all parts of the American ‘Union ; but 
it is to be hoped that the eager youth will -reflect that 
a great deal will have to be done and many arrange- 
ments’ made before the first Rhodes. scholar enters the 
University of Oxford, 
Much ‘has been written about Mr. 
One Lesson from Rhodes, but few of our preachers 
pets Wexth Life, and teachers have touched upon one 
great lesson of his life. A saying of 
his quoted in a Cape Town paper should be printed 
in letters of gold on the walls of every home. Some 
one had remarked to him, “I suppose you’ found 
the London society very lively.” To whom Mr. Rhodes 
remarked: shortly, ‘“‘ While I have a big thing on hand 
I don’t dine out. I do THAT, and nothing else.” 


A correspondent who writes calling my attention 
to this .expresses his conviction that it: is the 
dining out, the crushes, and all the dissipation 
of Society which make modern Englishmen in high . 





Polling in the French Elections. 


“ Feelers "ofthe rival candidates offering blank papers to voters. 


places so -ineffectual and. superficial.“ As for thinking 
things out,-it is becoming; a-lost art.” There is too 
much, truth in this: “Le Roi. samuse” and. his 
kingdom -goes to wreck. The distractions of ‘Society 
absorb energies which might save the State. But how 
few there are who dare to say “This one thing Ido ” 
and -let- his women folks and his young people and 
his: fashionable acquaintances wail unheeding ‘in. their 
drawing-rooms ! 

The-trial and conviction of ‘Princess 
Radziwill for forging the name’ of 
Mr. Rhodes brings to light one side 
of Mr. Rhodes’s character which is 
often overlooked.. Mr. Rhodes, although unmarried, 
was singtlarly free from any scandal about women. As 
might be imagined, being a millionaire, a bachelor, and 
a man of charming'‘pérsonality, he was absolutely hunted 
by many-ladies, but the pursuit seemed to inspire him 
with an almost amusing horror of ever finding him- 
self alone with ‘them. Princess Radziwill was far the 
most brilliant, audacious, and highly placed of these 
huntresses, and Mr. Rhodes was correspondingly on 
his guard against “the old Princess,” as he used to call 
her. But there is not a word of truth in the infamous 
suggestions that have been made concerning their 
relations. He regarded her as a thorough-paced 
intriguer, with whom he was determined that his 
namé should never be associated. Had he not had so 
much regard for his reputation he might have been living 
at this hour. One of his friends, who knew the state 
of his health, implored him to meet her forged bills 
rather than expose his life to what, as the result proved, 
was a fatal dangér: ‘“‘ What is £24,000 to you,” said 
his friend, “compared with the risk avoided?” “ It’s 
not the money,” said’ Mr: Rhodes; “ but no: risk will 
prevent me clearing my character of any stain’ in 
connection with that woman.” So it:came to pass that 
he who had never harmed a woman in his life met 


Prineess Radziwill. 


his death in clearing his name from the aspersions: of 


a woman whom, out of sheer good-heartedness;\he had 
befriended in time of need. 
The French elections took place last 
The month; and resulted in an emphati¢ 
French Elections. popular verdict’ in favour ‘df ‘thé 
Ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseéau. 
The French Prime Minister deserved the success 
which he won. He has not only kept a Ministry 
in power for three years, but on appealing , to the 
country he has inflicted a signal defeat upon the 
hostile coalition which was banded together for his 
destruction. The result of the voting is interesting 
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as giving some indication of the balance of the 
strength of parties in the French electorate :— 
Registered voters 11,216,757 
Votes recorded ... ~.. Ppeid Fe 8,863. 727 
» The candidates of the Anti- Ministerial Coalition polled 
altogether 3,352,895 votes, distributed as follows :— 


Guesdist Socialists iad 144,738 
Anti-Ministerial Republicans 1,103,576 
Nationalists oo tots 1,160,621 
Reactionaries : we 943,960 
The Ministerialists polled 5 5 198, 193 votes, divided as follows :— 
Socialists e prec 717,839 
Radical Socialists 715,690 
Radicals 1,734,790 
Ministerial Re -publicans 2,029,874 


The Ministerial candidates thus polled 1,845,298 votes more 
than their adversaries. 


If a pl@iscite, therefore, 
is no doubt as to what would be the decision of 


were taken to-morrow there 


France. 
Belgium last month was the scene of 
per" a prolonged, painfui, and bloody 
the Socialists agitation, the precise significance of 
Ba which it is somewhat difficult for out- 
siders to appreciate. 
in Belgium is very simple. The Liberals and the 
Socialists, taken together, even. if the nation voted by 
manhood suffrage, do not outnumber the Clericals ; 
but if the womanhood suffrage were granted, the pre- 
ponderance of the Clericals would be overwhelming. 
A somewhat elaborate system of plural voting, intended 
to give additional votes to the propertied and educated 
classes, tends still further to increase the Clerical 
majority. Against this artificial system of putting a 
premium upon Clericalism the Liberals and Socialists 
have been for some time in vehement revolt, demand- 
ing a revision of the Constitution and the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage pure and simple. Finding that 
the majority in Belgium was just as reluctant to assent to 
its own weakening as was President Kruger, the Social- 
ists organised a gigantic strike, in the course of which 
some three hundred thousand workmen left their work 
and deprived themselves and their families of a week’s 
wages as a kind of dumb protest against the artificial 
increase of the disabilities of the minority. Riots 
occurred in various places, in some of which blood 
was shed in the collision between the gendarmes and 
the people. After having a week of it the protest 


The Constitution 


was dropped, and the men went back to their 
work very much as the Roman _ plebeians 
came back to the city after their exodus to 


Mons Sacer; but, unlike the plebeians of the 
Eternal City the Belgian Socialists returned to work 
without having achieved the object for which they 
went on strike. The only practical good they did for 
their cause was to compel the governing class through 
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The Eelgian Riots. 


Burial of five victims. 


Europe to recognise the existence, the strength, and 
the organisation of Socialism in Belgium. The 
skeleton in the European cupboard has rattled its 
bones in the hearing of the assembled banqueters. 

It is not only in Belgium that the 


Trouble spectacle of revolutionary discontent 
ae. troubles the minds of sovereigns and 
statesmen. The same spirit has 

manifested itself in a far more acute form in 
Russia, where last month M. Sipigin, Minister 


of the Interior, was shot down by an ‘assassin’ when 
entering the Council ‘of the’ Empire. 
Some days before an attack had been made 
on Colonel Trepoff, Chief of* the Police, 
although in his case the attempt» miscarried*’ This 
is an ugly Since the beginning ofthe 
century two Ministers, Bogolepoff and  Sipiagin, 
who were: representatives of the reactionary element 
in the Ministry, have been murdered, and two attempts 
have been made against the life of M. Pobyedonostseff. 
For observers at this distance it is very difficult 
to appreciate the significance of these murders, but 
unless the information reaching Western Europe is 
altogether misleading, far more ‘significant than the 
assassinations is the quasi-acquiescence of the articulate 
classes in this method of applying the old maxim as to 
the fundamental basis of the Russian system. 


he was 


Moscow 


record. 
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His Excellency D. S. Sipiagin. 


The assassinated Russian Home Secretary. 


In addition to these murders, tele- 
A one grams have been arriving almost 
the South, every day last month announcing 
a state of things in the ‘pro- 
vinces of Kieff and Poltava which would seem 
to indicate the outbreak of an incipient sacguerie 
among the peasants, misled by a _ bogus pro- 
clamation by the Emperor, who have made a forcible 
seizure of grain for use as seed corn, and, 
being resisted, have burnt a great many houses 
after the fashion of the French peasants in 1789. 
Add to this; ominous rumours as to the refusal 
of troops in one or two instances to fire upon the 
rioters in the towns and the peasants in the country. 
These reports, however, must be received with all 
reserve, ‘This situation, owing to the financial crisis 
and economic distress, is bad enough, without adding 
to the gloom by suggesting that the Russian soldier 
has failed in the absolute obedience which has hitherto 
been his distinctive note. — 
M. Plehwe, formerly Secretary for 
Finland, has been appointed suc- 
cessor to M. Sipiagin. General 
Vannovsky has resigned his position 
as Minister of Education, and his place has been 


New Ministers. 


taken by M. Sanger. General Vannovsky’s resigna- 
tion is attributed to the ascendency of M. Pobyedon- 
ostseff in the counsels of the Emperor. If so, 
this may be the darkest hour before the dawn, 
The one glimmer of light in this Cimmerian 
darkness is the report that General Bobrikoff has 
been recalled from Helsingfors, the pretext being 
that he by lack of tact has allowed the agitation in 
Finland to attain dangerous dimensions, But although 
Bobrikoff is a very tactless person, no amount of tact 
could have reconciled the Finns to what they regard 
as an unwarrantable attack upon their chartered 
liberties. 

The attempt to enforce the new law of 
na as recruiting has been met everywhere 
the Tsar. | 1n Finland by passive resistance. The 

demonstration against the new law 

which was held at Helsingfors was dispersed by charges 
of Cossacks, The more this Finnish business develops 
the more clearly does it appear to be due to the 
very superfluity of naughtiness absolutely without 
any justification. ‘The Tsar, indeed, has been the 
victim of the irony of fate. In 1899: he appealed to 
all the Powers in the civilised world to combine to 
reduce their military burdens. In 1902 he, or the 
Ministers acting in his name, is driving the most 
peaceful, contented, and _ civilised portion of 
his dominions into a revolt of despair merely 
in order that a handful of recruits may be 
driven into the ranks of the Russian Army, against 
their will and against the consent of the Finnish 
Diet. I am utterly mistaken if such a policy is 
regarded by anyone in the world with more whole- 
hearted detestation than by the Emperor himself; and 
nothing could be more welcome than the news of the 
recall of Bobrikoff if it were to indicate that at last 
Nicholas II. has realised the necessity of putting his 
foot down firmly upon the mistaken advisers who have 
so wantonly aggravated the difficulties of his reign 
and compromised his reputation in the eyes of the 


world. 
On the 18th of this month the 
The 


Anniversary Various Women’s Associations in 
of the Europe and America will meet to 
Hague Conference. : 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
Hague Conference. Other meetings will be held to 
commemorate the meeting of the greatest effort that 
has been made in the lifetime of this generation to 
secure the peace and progress of the world. Some 
people refuse to participate in these demonstrations 
on the ground that they are no better than a mockery 
in view of the state of the worid and the action 
of Great Britain in South Africa and of Russia 
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in Finland. Whata blessed thing it would be if before 
March 18th it were announced that both of'these out- 
rages upon humanity had been terminated, that the 
Finns had been reassured as to the enjoyment of their 
tonstitutional privileges, and that we had ceased slay- 
ing the Boers on a good understanding that in future 
we were to allow them the full rights of self-governing 
indcpendence ! 
It should not be forgotten, however, 
Rules and Realities that the Hague Conference dealt 
of War. with other questions than peace and 
arbitration. It formulated also the 
vules and customs of civilised war. These rules 
have been cynically disregarded by the wholesale 
devastation of the South African Republics. It would 
appear that an even more cynical disregard of the 
laws of war prevailed in at least one part of 
the American campaign against the Philippines. 
it is true that we have had to execute a couple 
of Australian officers for murdering their Boer 
prisoners in cold blood, an act which they justified 
when on trial by asserting that other colonial corps did 
the same thing. But of the deliberate torture of 
prisoners we are at present not accused, In the 
Philippines, however, in the Island of Samar, it would 
seem, from the admissions of the accused general him- 
self, orders were issued to massacre the entire 
population over the age of ten, and to turn the whole 
place into a wilderness. Further, Philippine prisoners 
were proved to have been tortured by forcing water 
under pressure into their bodies, an old method of 
torture employed centuries ago in Europe, but one 
which has long been in disuse. The example of 
South Africa and of the Philippines proves the need 
of supplementing the Hague Rules of War by some 
method of bringing to book the signatories of these 
rules who systematically set them at defiance. 


A further step in the direction of 
Compulsory 3 ‘ : 
Arbitration International Arbitration is reported 
eae B ; from Central America. The Presi- 
ntra. merica, P . 
; dents of the four Republics, Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, met in Corinto 


"and agreed to adopt the principle of compulsory 


arbitration. A permanent court, consisting of 
one delegate from each State, was to be 
formed. ‘The court will be presided over by 
each delegate in turn, and will sit at the 
capital of the Republic whose delegate is President 
for the time being. The four Central American 
Republics are of comparatively small importance in the 
great world, but it will be very interesting to see how 


this permanent shifting court of arbitration succeeds 
in obviating the necessity for costly embassies and 
contentious diplomacy. 

From the Far East comes the 

The Manchurian Stisfactory intelligence that M. 

Convention. Lessar has at last succeeded in in- 
ducing the Chinese Government to 
sign the Convention for the future government of 
Manchuria. M. Lessar seems magnanimously to 
have conceded every point to the Chinese that was 
calculated to soothe their amour propre and has decided 
wisely in relying solely upon Russia’s antecedent 
rights to garrison the railway. -As no limit is fixed 
to the number of soldiers whom Russia can maintain 
between the Amour and Port Arthur, she has as much 
control as she requires for her own purposes, and is 
well content to interfere as little as possible with the 
Chinese administration. M. Lessar seems to have 
safeguarded himself and. his Governmert for the 
future by accompanying the signature of the Conven- 
tion by a very comprehensive notice giving the 
Chinese clearly to understand that they are on their 
good behaviour in Manchuria, and that any failure on 
their part to discharge their obligations would relieve 
the Russian Government from all the obligations of 
the Convention. ‘The exact terms of this notification 
are as follows :— 

But there can be no doubt that, if the Chinese Government, 
in spite of its positive assurances, breaks any of the conditions 
laid down in the Convention on any pretext whatsoever, then 
the Russian Government will no longer hold itself bound either 
by the stipulations of the Manchurian Convention or by pre- 
ceding declarations on the same subject, and will repudiate all 
responsibility for whatever consequences may ensue. 

While an arrangement has thus beer 

Coming Trouble arrived at in the Far East, it would 

in “es ‘ . 

Macedonia. seem as if in the Near East the 
Macedonian pot was very nearly 

boiling over. We have at last got to the stage at 
which the Sublime Porte has issued 2 circular to the 
Powers notifying them that the state of things in 
Macedonia is unsatisfactory, and laying all the blame 
upon the Bulgarian emissaries. ‘The only proper reply 
to the Porte would be to state the simple truth, 
namely, that the whole trouble in Macedonia arises 
from the fact that the Sultan has failed to carry 
out his ‘Treaty obligations in that province, that the 
autonomous government which he undertook to create 
in Macedonia, after the fashion of that in Eastern 
Roumelia, has never been put into operation, and that 
at his door, therefore, lies the responsibility for all the 
bloodshed that may ensue should the irregular situation 
now existing lead to insurrection and massacre. The 
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The Budget. 
Sir Micwaet: “Don’t you feel grateful to me for my Budget, Mr. 
Mangold? You see the price of corn is up. 
fk. MANGotp: “ Dang it, Sir Michael,. it ain’t no use to me— 


you’ve been and put up the price of veeding stuff, too! What’s the use of 
my votin’. Tory all my life?” 


Powers themselves are, of course, primarily to blame, 
for the restoration of Macedonia to the Sultan was 
one of the worst of the crimes which Lord Beaconsfield 
assisted in perpetrating at Berlin. 

Turning from foreign affairs to the 
affairs of the forty millions of people 
living in these islands, we have little 
progress to report. Indeed, so far as 
politics are concerned, the only progress visible is 
progress backwards. The wave of reaction which 
culminated ‘in the approval given to the war 
at the last general election mounts every day 
higher, and ‘this month the political world has 
been’ -pre-occupied with ~ discussing the attempt 
of Ministers to put the clock back in three directions. 
In their Education Bill they virtually re-establish the 
Church Rates, in the Budget they re-establish the Corn 
Laws,and in parts of Ireland they re-establish Coercion. 
We: have, therefore, the old Tory principles of Pro- 
tection, Sectarian Ascendency, and Coercion brought 
back to dwell amongst us. Foreign war brings all 
manner of evils in its train, but probably few of those 
who voted khaki in 1900 quite realised how soon they 
would find themselves committed to such Tory 
fallacies as these. 


Putting Back 
the 
Domestic Clock. 


The most inveterate pessimist, how- 
oon ever, can find consolation in the midst 
Nonconformists. Of the hour and the power of dark- 
ness. Take, for example, the war 

‘against the Board Schools, and the attempt to extend 
denominational schools by quartering them upon the 


A or 


REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


rates. From an educational point of view the Bill 
hardly deserves serious discussion. We do not go 
for educational reforms to a party which hardly 
attempts to conceal its prejudicé against popular 
education, and whose leading spokesmen, like the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, frankly declare that they regard 
Board Schools as institutions for the propagation of 
vice. 
view the Education Bill may be held as a blessing in 
disguise. Of late: years nothing has been more de- 
plorable than the tendency of many Nonconformists 
to lapse from the path of righteousness in which 
their forefathers walked, and to conform them- 
selves to the worldly system against which their 
very name should have kept them in constant 
protest. It was in vain that they were warned of the 
danger of consorting with their new allies. They 
imagined that the Liberal Unionists had leavened 
the Tory camp with the principle of religious equality, 
and that they could therefore safely coquette with Con- 
servatism and throw in their lot with the advocates 
of war. 
Now they are discovering their mis- 
— take, and it is to be hoped that the 
Nonconformity. lesson will be salutary. Mr. Spurgeon 
many years ago, in a conversation 
which I had with him, declared that if he were 
a Conservative statesman he would disestablish the 
Church of England, and by so doing dish the Liberal 
Party, for most Nonconformists, he declared, were only 
Liberals because their antagonism to Church Establish- 
ment kept them in more or less constant opposition to 
the established order of society. “‘ Remove the Establish- 
ment,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “and the naturally Con- 
servative Nonconformists will no longer find that 
Liberalism is part of their religion.” Our Conservative 
statesmen, however, instead of venturing upon the bold 
policy recommended by Mr. Spurgeon, appear to be bent 
upon driving their Nonconformist allies back into the 
Liberal camp with the scourge of a resurrected Church 
Rate. 
Mr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. Hugh 


Militant Price Hughes seem to think that they 
Nonconformists . 
‘n-@ael. may even go to gaol rather than pay 


the new Church Rate. I confess 
that this is about the strongest argument in favour of 
the Education Bill which I have yet heard. It would do 
these excellent men a world of good. They would 
no doubt be imprisoned gladly for conscience’ sake, 
and as their example would probably be followed 
extensively up and down the country, we might even 
witness the resurrection of the Nonconformist Con- 


But from the- political and sectarian point of 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


science which has practically been non-existent since 
so many of its leaders sold the pass in advocating the 
South “African War. Such a thing, however, would 
be too good news to be true, and the Nonconformists 
are not likely to carry their resistance to the educa- 
tion rate so far as to suffer the spoiling of their goods 
and theif incarceration in gaol. Failing such heroic 
measures, they are passing resolutions at their various 
assemblies protesting against so retrograde a measure. 
It will, however, take more than resolutions to defeat 
the Government and their clerical allies. If Mr. 
Chamberlain could be made to understand that the 
Nonconformist Unionists, if compelled to choose 
between having to support Church schools in their 
own parish or having to allow the Irish to manage 
their own affairs in Ireland, would regard the latter as 
the lesser of the two evils, something might be 
done. Mr. Chamberlain remembers very well 
the way in which. Nonconformist disaffection 
spoiled the Liberal Party at the General Election 
of 1874, and he can have no ambition to repeat that 
experience. Itis a question which they hate most— 
Home Rule or the new Church Rate. ‘The sooner 
they have it rubbed into them that they must choose 
either one or the other, the better for all concerned. 
While the Nonconformists are raging 
The about the new Church Rate the 
New Corn Law, [jberals and economists are raging 
about the imposition of the new 
Corn Tax. It is true that it is only the thin end of 
the wedge; a tax of threepence a hundredweight 
upon all kinds of grain, and fivepence a hundred- 
weight upon all kinds of flour and meal. But once 
the machinery is established it will be very easy to 
provide for any: number of additional turns. of the 
seyew. The only. people’ who are sincerely 
delighted . with the tax on bread. are - either . the 
adyocates of Protection pure and simple, or those 
who believe that .the Corn Duty would enable us 
to differentiate in favour of Colonial wheat. There is 
a third class which, while. loathing the bread tax, 
regards it as the lesser of two evils. Nothing brings 
heme to thé mass of our people the fact that war 
cannot be run upon the cheap, and that if they will 
have their bloody whistle they must pay its price. 
The best arrangement would probably be a poll tax 
of half-a-crown levied impartially on every man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom. If the payment of that tax 
had to be made voluntarily before war.was declared, the 
nations would remain permanently at peace. Failing 
such a counsel of perfection the tax on the poor man’s 
bread may help to open the eyes of the nation to the 
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significance of those wars into which politicians invite 
us to plunge with such a light heart. 

Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
usually smarter men than their fellows, 
and they are assisted by the trained 
members of the Treasury. Yet every 
now and then they make blunders so extraordinary 
that the man in the street must marvel. One of these 
blunders was made when Mr. Low—afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke—proposed the match tax, only to drop it 
incontinently as if the matches had burnt his fingers. 
The match tax has long remained a classic instance of 
foolish ineptitude in high places ; but it has now been 
equalled by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. In his Budget 
Sir Michael proposed to increase the stamp on cheques 
from a penny to twopence, and then, being confronted 
by a general outcry, he proposed that the penny 
should be returned by the Post Office authorities on 
all cheques under £2. ‘There is something to be said 
in favour of insisting that every cheque above £2 
should bear in addition to the ordinary imposed sum 
an adhesive stamp, as is the law at present in relation 
to receipts for amounts exceeding £2. But this 
proposal, first to collect the extra penny, and then to 
return it through the Post Office, was too much for 
the patience of the community, who met the proposal 
with a perfect roar of‘derision. It is now unofficially 
announced that the twopenny cheque tax will be 


Sir Michael’s 
Fall. 


abandoned. 
This is not the only reverse that 
Ministers met with last month. 
Their Bill constituting a Water Board 
for London was framed apparéntly 
with no other object than that of inflicting a slight 
upon the London County Council. . They proposed 
that the Water Board should consist: of sixty-nine 
members, nearly half of whom should be appointed by 
the Borough Councils of London. The Bill was referred 
to a Joint Committee, composed of Peers and-Com- 
moners, in which the Unionists largely predominated. 
After examining the Bill they condemned entirely the 
Ministerial project, and suggested a scheme of. their 
own by which the’ Board would be reduced-to about 
half its size, and no members would be. allotted :to the 
Borough Councils; This is very satisfactory, and 
would seem to show that the Ministers can no longer 
count upon the unswerving allegiance of their followers. 
Another instance of this was supplied 
The by ‘the ‘extraordinary unanimity with 
Cartwright Case. which Ministers were condemned by 
their followers for the attitude which 
they took up in relation to what is known as the Cart- 


The 
Water Bill. 
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wright incident. Mr, Albert Cartwright, it will be 
remembered, was sent to prison for twelve months in 
Cape Colony for publishing a letter from a British 
officer at the front, and commanding British troops, 
which had originally appeared in the Freeman's Journal, 
partially in. the Zimes and other English papers, as 
well as in another paper of undoubted loyalty in South 
Africa. Mr. Cartwright, after serving his twelve 
months’ imprisonment, was by the mandate of the 
military authorities forbidden to leave South Africa. 
Mr. Cartwright is an Englishman. There is no more 
work for him to do in South Africa, and he wished to 
come home, where he is ensured employment. But the 
military satrap at Cape Town refused to permit him to 
return to his native land on the ground that it was unwise 
to increase the number of pro-Boers in the United 
Kingdom. So preposterous an excuse led Mr. Morley 
to move the adjournment of the House, and in the 
debate which followed Ministers were only saved 
from defeat by sheltering themselves behind the 
authority of Lord Kitchener, and pretending that an 
adverse vote in the House would be a vote of censure 
upon Lord Kitchener, The Ministerial majority went 
down to 77. If members could have voted by ballot 
without endangering the position of the Ministry, it 
is very doubtful whether there would have been twelve 
members in the House who would have supported the 
Government. 


Ministers have not been having a 


ar na happy time in Ireland. After being 
Ireland. badgered first by the ascendency 


party to put all Ireland under coer- 
cion, and then confronted by the Nationalists with 
their own admissions as to the crimelessness of the 
country, they naturally decided to revive the Crimes 
Act, which can be done by Proclamation, in certain 
districts where they considered the agitation most 
dangerous, This led to a vigorous debate in the 
House, in which Mr. Wyndham made a speech, 
addressed first to those who considered he 
had done too much, and then to those who 
said he had done too little, the net effect being 
that one half neutralised the other. Meanwhile 
Mr. Russell gravitates steadily to the Nationalist ranks. 
Mr. Redmond is more and more recognised as the 
ablest Parliamentary leader in the House. One result 
of the® revival of Coercion is likely to be that the 
Irish may be driven to take a keen and intelligent 
interest in the affairs of India and other dependencies 
which are .at present without representation in the 
House of Commons. 
The time of the House of Commons 
was chiefly occupied last month, 
apart from the Budget, in discussing 
the rules of procedure. By diligent 
use of the closure, and by one all-night sitting, 
Ministers have at last succeeded in getting through 


The 
New Rules. 


THE REviEw oF REVIEws. 


some of their new rules. Wednesday will no longer 
be the paradise of the private member, who will have 
to take his chance on Friday afternoon. The House 
will rise at six o’clock on Friday evening, so as to 
enable members to spend the week-end out of town. 
The time allowed for questions has been limited and 
a maximum of twénty-two or twenty-three nights every 
year allocated to Supply. The original Ministerial 
proposal to suspend a recalcitrant member until he had 
offered an apology, sincere or otherwise, has been 
dropped. It is very doubtful whether the new rules 
will give the Government as much time as has been 
occupied in discussing the alterations they proposed. 
Lord Kimberley died last month 
Kadbiabiiiaiaiad after a long and lingering illness, 
” He was a painstaking public servant, 
who never succeeded in impressing 
his personality upon the public. His death created a 
vacancy in the leadership of the House of Lords, 
which was filled by the election of Lord Spencer. 
The post, it was reported, was offered to Lord Rose- 
bery, and by him declined. Much less was heard in 
April of the feuds of the Liberals, thanks chiefly to 
the reactionary policy of Ministers, which compelled 
the different sections of the Party to unite in opposing 
a return to Protection and Church Rates, 
The death of the Rev. T. de Witt 
Talmage, -which took place last 
month, removes a _familiar figure 
from the American pulpit. Dr. 
Talmage was generally believed to be a humbug. 
But there were in him a kindly humour and broad 
human sympathies. He understood the art of making 
his sermons interesting not only to his hearers but 
also to readers, and since the death of Spurgeon and 
Beecher no pulpit orator any part of the world 
had so large a number of readers of his sermons in 
the press as Dr. Talmage. He was an editor as well 
as a preacher, his sermons circulated largely in Europe 
as well as in America, and he died a comparatively 
wealthy man, 


The 
late Dr. Talmage. 


I omitted to notice last month the 
An death of Miss Elizabeth R. Chapman, 
Omitted Tribute. whose “ Key to In Memoriam” has 
just been republished by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Miss Chapman was a Quakeress who 
wrote several books, one of which was entitled 
“The New Godiva,” in which she, with much 
eloquence and refined feeling, defended the part taken 
by women in public life, especially in the discussion 
of those moral questions which closely affect her sex. 
In later years she was imbued, almost consumed by 
longing for life after death, and it was this which 
brought her into such close sympathy with Lord 
Tennyson, and enabled her to write the “Key to 
In Memoriam,” which the poet recognised as the best 
interpretation of that poem. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


en 


CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


April 1.—Russia undertakes in any case to withdraw from 
Niu-Chwang within eight months ... The new palace of the 
Swiss Parliament is opened at Berne by Dr. Zemp ... The third 
Commonwealth contingent sails from Sydney ... The life of M. 
Trepoff, Chief of Police in Moscow, is attempted ... The first 
section of the Pacific cable connecting New Zealand with 
Norfolk Island and Australia is completed ... Rioting of strikers 
at Batum ; thirteen killed. 

April 2.—The Prince and Princess of Wales leave London 
for Copenhagen ... The second South Australian contingent 
sails for South Africa ... The eleventh International Peace 
Congress opens at Monaco ... Dr. Kuyper confers with Baron 
von Richthofen, Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at 
Berlin ... In Manitoba the Liquor Prohibition Act is badly 
defeated. 

April 3.—Memorial Service at Cape Town Cathedral for Mr. 
Rhodes : the funeral journey to the Matoppos is begun ... The 
Landsthing of Copenhagen holds a secret sitting to consider the 
sale of the Danish West Indies to the United States ... The 
Japanese Government invite the Australian Federal Premier to 
visit Japan ... Mr. Redmond and Mr. M‘Hugh receive the 
freedom of the Dublin Corporation ... The Cortes re-assembles 
in Madrid. Senor Sagasta outlines his future policy ... First 
meeting of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines since the War. 
Mr. Rouliot, president, predicts that in July half the industry 
will be worked. 

April 4.—The contents of Mr. Rhodes’s will are published 
The new Russian four per cent. loan has been raised more than 
a hundred times over in Germany, Holland, and Russia ... 
The Cape Parliament is prorogued to August Ist ... The coinage 
committee of the Australian Federal House reports in favour of 
decimal coinage based on the sovereign but against a Common- 
wealth mint ... The War Office publishes the facts about the 
Court-martial of the Australian officers Handcock and Morant, 
shot for murdering Boer prisoners ... Disturbances in Macedonia 
Occasion some uneasiness in the near East. 

April 5.—At the International Association Football Match at 
Glasgow a stand gives way and 20 persons are fatally injured 
and 300 others in a less degree ... Business is entirely sus- 
pended in Kimberley owing to mourning for Mr. Rhodes ... 
The New Zealand Government decides to enrol Maories as 
Volunteers ... The Skupshina raises the peace footing of the 
Servian Army from 12,000 to 17,500. 

April 6.—The Kaiser consents to nominate the German 
students for the Rhodes Scholarships ... M. Clémenceau is 
elected Senator by 344 to 122 for Var ... The Porte addresses 
acircular to the representatives of the Great Powers on the Mace- 
donian situation, representing that the insecurity of Christians 
in Macedonia and Albania is due to the Macedonian Com- 
mittee’s importation of arms and dynamite. 

April 7.—The House of Commons re-assembles ... A further 
letter from Sir Redvers Buller xe Spion Kop is published in 
the Zimes ... The King visits the Scilly Islands. 

April 8.—Cabinet Council at the Foreign Office ... Lord 
Dtndonald is appointed to command the Canadian Militia ... 
The London Congregational Union’s Annual Meeting passes a 
resolution hostile to the Education Bill ... The Manchurian 
Convention is signed in Peking ... The remains of Mr. Rhodes 
lie in state at Bulawayo ... Mr. Seddon, on leaving Welling- 
ton for the Coronation, receives an address and 5,000 
sovereigns ... The King of Denmark celebrates his 84th birth- 
day ... The Russian Government allows the Bank of Persia a 
new 5 per cent. gold loan of 10,000,000 roubles ... The Belgian 
Chamber re-assembles ; some Socialist demonstrations take place 
in favour of Revision of the Constitution in Brussels and Ghent 
... Continued Nonconformist protests against the Education 
Bill ... Select Committee on loans to local authorities begins 


its sittings ... The Tariff Committee of the German Reichstag 
fixes duties on imported fruits. 

April 9.—Memorial service to Mr. Rhodes at Bulawayo by 
the Bishop of Mashonaland ... The Landsthing of Copenhagen 
only consent to sanction sale of Danish West Indian Islands if 
approved by a Jlébiscite of the Islanders ... An Underground 
Electric Railway Company of London is registered, with a 
capital of £5,000,000 ... A new Shipping Combine is announced 
between the Clan, Union-Castle, and other South African tines, 
for the South and East African trade from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool ... An agitation is reported from Victoria insisting on 
reductions in Commonwealth expenditure ... The Pacific Cable 
reaches Fiji ... Tumult in the Austrian Reichsrath over the 
language question ... The Belgian Universal Suffrage agitation 
grows more serious ; miners begin to strike, and four Spanish 
Socialists are expelled from Brussels. The police charge the 
mobs ... Count von Biilow visits Vienna ... The King visits 
Penzance ... The R.C. Archbishop of Vilna, Poland, has been 
deprived for advocating that religious instruction should be given 
to children in Polish. 


April 1o.—Funeral of Mr. Rhodes in the Matoppos. 
Memorial service in “St. Paul’s Diplomatic _ relations 
suspended between ‘the Swiss Government and the Italian 


Minister at Berne because of an Anarchist article in a Swiss 
newspaper suggesting the murder of the King of Italy ... Count 
von Biilow visits Count Goluchowski in Vienna and is received 
in audience by the Emperor ... Serious rioting in Brussels, 
Liége, and other Belgian towns. Scene in the Chamber ... 
The second reading of the Women’s Franchise Bill passed by 
the Commonwealth Senate of Australia ... The scheme for the 
scientific investigation of cancer approved by the Royal 
College of Surgeons Annual meeting of Irish Unionist 
Alliance in Dublin ... It is announced in the Canadian House 
of Commons that the Canadian militia is to be increased from 
35,000 to 100,000 men by the establishment of rifle clubs. 

April 11.—Special meeting of the Cabinet at midnight ... 
A précis of the Manchurian Convention is published in the 
Times Continued disorder in Brussels; another violent 
scene in the Chamber ... The ro} hours law has caused many 
serious strikes in France, at Limoges, Reims, etc. The 
Tariff Committee of the German Reichstag places high duties 
upon meats. 

April 12.—The King returns to Buckingham Palace ... A 
Cabinet Council is held at the Foreign Office ... The Committee 
of the National Education Association strongly condemns the 
Education Bill ... Sir E. Lawson lays the foundation stone of a 
hall and offices for the Institute of Journalists ... The Allied 
Commanders meet at Tien-tsin, and decide on the maintenance of 
the Provisional Government till the destruction of the forts, and 
till four weeks after the Chinese Government have accepted con- 
ditions ... In Kwang-si the rebellion still continues ... The 
suffrage riots in Belgium grow more severe; in Brussels the 
troops charge the crowd with fixed bayonets ... Outrages in 
Macedonia continue ... Fresh troubles in Albania. 

April 13.—The Swedish Socialists resolve on a widespread 
agitation and strike for obtaining universal suffrage. 

April 14.—The House of Lords re-assembles after Easter ... 
The Belgian riots are quieter, but the strike is extending ... 
Japanese capitalists form an association for examining Chinese and 
Korean trade and mining industries ... The tenth New Zealand 
contingent (of 500) sets sail ... Queen Wilhelmina is indisposed. 

April 15.—In an explosion on the battleship Mars two officers 
and nine men are killed, and seven others hurt ... A National 
Conference of the Evangelical Free Church Councils is held 
in St. James’s Hall to protest against the Education Bill ... M. 
Sipiagin, Russian Minister of the Interior, assassinated 
Recruiting begins in Montreal for a fourth Canadian contingent 
... At Berlin the Reichstag re-assembles after a month ... The 
Belgian strike still extends, 
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April 16.—Mr. W. W. Astor gives £20,000 for endowing 
unendowed professorships at University College, London ... 
Coercion adopted in Ireland by proclamation enforcing certain 
sections of Irish Criminal Law, Act, 1887 ... Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman receives a deputation against the Education Bill ... 
Influential Labour deputation received by Lord Salisbury ... 
A town’s meeting in Cape Town resolves on a colossal memorial 
statue to Mr. Rhodes ... The Belgian strikers now amount to over 
200,000 ... President Roosevelt orders the fullest investigation 
into the outrages committed by American troops in the Philip- 
pines ... Herr Steen, Norwegian Premier, and colleagues resign ; 
Herr Berner is entrusted with forming a new Cabinet ... The 
Prussian Government issues a decree to keep Poles out of Prussian 
territory. 

April 17.—The Prince and Princess of Wales return from 
Denmark ... All the Spion Kop documents that tell against 
Buller and Warren are published ... An agitation organised 
against the ‘‘ bread-tax.” Funeral of M. Sipiagin in St. 
Petersburg. 

April 18,—The Queen of Holland is suffering from typhoid 
... In the Belgian Chamber the revision demanded by. the 
Socialists is rejected by 84 to 64; the riots continue, but many 
strikers return to work ... Great alarm is felt in New York at 
the operations of the Meat Trust ... In Finland demonstration 
at Helsingfors against military service. Cossacks employed 

_ against the crowd ... Democrats in American Congress carry 
resolution for abolition of differential duty on sugar. 

April 19.—French Chamber of Commerce in London hold 
annual banquet ... Six persons burnt to death at fire in Hackney 
Road ... News of the Atlantic Shipping Combine pub- 
lished ... De Plehwe appointed Minister of the Interior of 
Russia in succession to Sipiagin. 

April 20.—Belgian Socialist General Council decide to end 
the strike. 

April 21.—Guildhall Art Gallery Loan Exhibition, French 
and English, opened ... London Chamber of Commerce protest 
against the cheque tax. 

April 22.—The Queen arrives in London from Copenhagen 
.-- Mr. Cockerton surcharges School Board for expenditure on 
pupil-teacher centres ... General Castillo defeated and killed by 
revolutionists in San Antonio, Venezuela ... London Chamber 
of Commerce and grain trade meet to protest against the grain 
tax ... General Vanoffsky, Russian Minister of Education, 
resigns. 

April 23.—The King attends Epsom Spring Meeting to-day 
and yesterday ... Conference of the Women’s Local Government 
Society, under Lady Aberdeen, protests against Education 
Bill ... House of Commons Committee pass Bill for electrifica- 
tion of District Railway ... Labour disturbances reported in 
Moscow and Jacquerie in, Kieff and Poltava. 

April 24.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer receives a depu- 
tation from millers on the new Corn Law ... House of Commons 
Committee approves the shallow subway electric tramway from 
Holborn to Waterloo Bridge ... Court of Common Pleas 
decides to place bust of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in the Guildhall. 

April 25. —Cabinet Council held at the Foreign Office ... 
Mr. Brodrick receives the freedom of the Broderers’ Company ... 
Railway accident at Hackney Downs by breaking of a 
carriage axle; 3 killed, 50 injured ... Italian Senate give 
Cabinet majority of five on Home policy ... Court-martial on 
Gen. Smith in the Philippines, who ordered American troops to 
kill all persons over ten years of age, and burn and make Samar 
a howling wilderness. 

April 26.—The King witnesses lacrosse match at Lord’s ... 
Report of National Liberal Federation Executive Committee pre- 
sented ... Sir Henry Irving reappears at the Lyceum in Faust 
... Sheffield United win Association Cup at Crystal Palace by 
2 goals tor ... Scotland win International golf match against 
England by 7 holes ... Inter-University Chess Match won by 
Americans 44 to 14 ... Lord Curzon holds a Durbar at 
Peshawar, and explains frontier policy of Government. 

April 27.—French General Election first ballot results in 
Republican victory Finnish opposition to military law 
increasing ... Report General Bobrikoff to be» recalled from 
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Finland M. Sanger appointed Minister of Education in 
place of General Vanoffsky. 

April 28.—Baptist Union, and Midland Education League in 
Birmingham unanimously condemn Education Bill .... French 
General Election. First ballot Republican victory : Ministers 
win thirty-four seats; lose twenty-three, 175 second ballots, 
expect majority about a hundred. , 

April 30.—The King attends Newmarket Races to-day ani 
yesterday ...Princess Radziwill sentenced at Cape Town to two 
years’ imprisonment for forging the signature of Mr. Rhodes to 
bills amounting to £24,000 ... A Joint Committee rejects the 
Government Scheme for the London Water Board and propose 
new Board of thirty-five, on which Borough Councils would not 
be represented ... Sir M. Hicks-Beach receives a deputation of 
importers protesting against flour duty ... The Two Thousanc 
Guineas is won by Sceptre ... Lord Suffield’s libel case against 
Truth for comments on his connection with the Article Clul, 
withdrawn by arrangement ... Five American seamen of 
the crew of the Chicago arrested and imprisoned for resisting 
police at Venice. 


The War in South Africa. 


March 30.—Kitchener reports that at Barberton railway 
accident 46 were killed, 39 injured. 

April 1.—Kitchener’s weekly report: 23 Boers killed, 3 
wounded, 201 prisoners, 49 surrenders, 217 rifles ... Colonel 
Lawley, with 2nd Dragoon Guards, had indecisive fight near 
Boschman’s Kop: 4 officers wounded, 13 men killed and 58 
wounded Mr. Brodrick refuses permission for French 
ambulance to enter the Transvaal for the relief of the Boer 
wounded. 

April 2.—General Kekewich’s drive at Barberspan fails. 

April 3.—Kitchener reports heavy fighting between his brother 
and Delarey with 1,500 Boers. Boer loss (alleged), 137 killed 
and wounded; British loss (admitted), 27 killed and 149 
wounded. Canadians specially praised. 

April 4.—The news published that Lieuts. Morant and Hand- 
cock, Australian officers in a local African corps, shot for 
murdering Boer prisoners; Lieut. Witton sentenced to penal 
servitude for life ... President Roosevelt directs inquiry into 
action of British agents in Louisiana for establishing base of 
supply for South African War at Chalmette. 

April 7.—Kitchener’s weekly report: 17 Boers killed, 
6 wounded, 107 prisoners, 31 surrenders, 35 rifles Com- 
mandant Kritzinger’s trial closes. Found not guilty. 

April 8.—Colenbrander attacks Boer laager at Pzi Kop; 
estimates enemy’s loss at over 100. 

April 9.—Peace negotiations: Mr. Schalk Burgher, Gen. 
Botha, Mr. Steyn, Generals De Wet, Delarey, and others arrive 
at Klerksdorp to discuss question of peace. 

April 11.—Gen. Ian Hamilton unsuccessfully attacked by 
Boers at Rooi-Wal ... Boers repulsed with loss ; 44 killed, 34 
wounded, British loss: 7 killed, 53 wounded. 

April 12.—Boer leaders arrive at Pretoria from Klerksdorp 
to discuss terms of peace with Lord Kitchener. 

April 14.—Kitchener reports 55 Boe?s killed, 43 wounded, 
167 prisoners, 5 surrenders, 130 rifles. 

April 16.—Earnest prayers for peace offered in Dutch 
Reformed Church in Pretoria, 

April 18.—Boer delegates leave Pretoria to confer with com- 
mandoes. Armistice refused, but three weeks allowed for 
consultation Lord Lovat defeats two commandoes near 
Telemachus Kop, Cape Colony. 

April 21.—Kitchener reports last week 18 Boers killed, 19 
wounded, 325 prisoners, 10 surrenders, with 299 rifles captured. 

April 28.—Kitchener’s weekly report: 25 Boers killed, 
78 prisoners, 25 surrenders, 50 rifles. 

April 30.—It is announced that a Peace Conferenee. of Boers 
is to be held at Vereeniging on May 15th ... General Bruce 
Hamilton’s drive near Balmoral fails. 


Bye-Election. 


April 25.—Lord Charles Beresford elected for Woolwich 
without opposition. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 


April 15.—Tribute to Lord Kimberley by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Spencer. 

April 17.—Lord Monkswell raises a discussion upon the 
cordite ordered by the late and present Governments ... Speeches 
by Lord Raglan and Lord Lansdowne. 

April 24.—Debate raised by Lord Coleridge on Martial Law 
at the Cape; speeches by Lord Alverstone, Lord Raglan, 
Lord James of Hereford. i 

April 28.—Lord Wemyss moves resolution against relying 
solely on the Navy ... Previous question carried by 53 to 6. 


House of Commons. 


Apri 7.—The House re-assembles after the Easter Recess ... 
Government Licensing Bill read a second time after debate and 
speech by Mr. Ritchie ... Mr. Brodrick promises to publish the 
unmutilated Spion Kop despatches. 

April 8.—Statement by Mr. Brodrick as to the execution of 
Australian officers for murdering Boers ... Procedure Rules: 
modifications announced by Mr. Balfour; the Friday sitting 
fixed from 12 to 6 carried by 192-112 ... Mr. Galway’s amend- 
ment allocating Thursday afternoon sittings to private members 
in charge of Bills rejected by 174-145 ... Another amendment 
giving Tuesdays to private members negatived by 149-97 ... 
Rule giving preference to Government business after Whitsun- 
tide debated. 

April 9.—Reading of Machinery Rating Exemption Bill 
carried by 170-135. 

April 10.—Procedure : Precedence for Government business 
after Whitsuntide discussed. Amendments rejected after several 
divisions, the last being 203-139. 

April 11.—Procedure : Precedence for Government business 
after Whitsuntide carried after closure by 160-101 ... Standing 
Order moved allocating 20 to 23 days for discussion of Supply. 

April 14.—Budget night. Expenditure last year 1954 millions; 
revenue 143 millions, Estimated expenditure 193 millions ; esti- 
mated revenue nearly 148 millions, Deficit 45% millions ; to 
be met: suspending Sinking Fund, 4} millions; extra Id. on 
income-tax, 2 millions ; extra Id. on cheques, $ million ; 3d. 
per cwt. on corn and grain; 5d. per cwt. on flour and meal ; 
equalling £2,650,000 ... Thirty-two millions to be borrowed ... 
Resolution for increased corn duty carried by 254-135. 

April 15.—Ways and Means: War loan 32 millions ... State- 
ment by Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Transvaal in a 
few years would contribute interest on capital charge of 30 mil- 
lions ... Resolution carried by 229 to 103 ... Extra cheque tax 
carried by 186-119 Continuance of 6d. tea duty voted 
228-111. ; 

April 16.—Local Government Welsh Bill step towards 
devolution, rejected by 201-163. 

April 17.—Mr. Redmond moves adjournment of debate to 
call attention to the suspension of the Constitution in proclaimed 
districts in Ireland ... Speeches by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Bryce, Lord Hugh Cecil .... Motion 
rejected by 253-148. 

April 18.—Post and Telegraph Estimates discussed. 

April 20.—Tramways sanction for the Embankment by 
178-159 ... Debate on Budget; speeches by Mr. Haldane, 
Sir William Harcourt, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach ... Resolution 
raising income-tax to Is. 3d. carried by 290-61. 

April 22.—Debate on Budget: Corn tax opposed by Sir 
Henry Fowler and Sir W. Harcourt; defended by Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Balfour. Resolution carried after closure 
by 283-197. 

April 23.—The Beer Bill, insisting on use of 85 per cent. of 
barley and malt in brewing beer, rejected by 212-140. 

April 24.—Mr. Morley moves the adjournment of the House 
on the subject of Mr. Cartwright’s detention in Africa after the 
expiry of his sentence ... General denunciation of Ministers by 
Ministerial speakers ... Ministers, defended by Mr. Brodrick, 
Mr. Balfour ; condemned by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
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Asquith ... Motion rejected by 259-182 ... Procedure debate re- 
sumed on proposal to allocate twenty or at most twenty-three 
days to Supply. 

April 25.—Debate on Procedure: time allotted for Supply 
continued. 

April 28.—Appointment of Admiralty Committee announced 
to consider bearing of Atlantic Combination on subvention of 
merchant steamers for war purposes Chancellor of the 
Exchequer universally derided for proposed allowance of draw- 
back of 1d. oncheques under £2 ... Procedure: new rule on 
Supply carried, 222-138 ... The forty minutes’ allowance for 
questions moved and discussed. 

April 29.—The House sat till 5.40 a.m. on discussion of the 
new rule about questions ... Return published estimated cost of 
war to March 31st, 1903: South Africa, £222,974,000 ; China, 
£6,010,000; money raised, £76,000,000 by taxation, nearly 
£14,000,000 by suspending Sinking Fund, and £ 159,000,000 by 
borrowing. 


SPEECHES. 


March 28.—Sir Claude Macdonald, at Tokyo, on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 

March 30.—M. Meéline, at Remiremont, on the revision of the 
French Constitution. 

March 31.—Lord Curzon, at Haidarabad, on the friendly 
relations of the Indian Government and the Nizam. 

April 3.—Mr. Redmond, at Dublin, on Irish affairs. 

April 4.—Mr. Redmond, at Cork, on the Irish Land Bill. 

April 9.—Mr. Gerald Balfour, at Leeds, on the War and the 
Education Bill ... Mr. Walter Long, at Walworth, on the War, 
the Water and Education Bills ... Lord Spencer, at Lincoln, on 
the political situation generally. 

April 11.—Mr. Seddon, at Papawai, Wairarapa, on the 
Maories and the War. 

April 12.—Mr. Seddon, at Wellington, on alleged War Office 
breach of faith ... Lord Selborne, at Sheffield, on Admiralty 
administration. 

April 14.—Prince Henry of Prussia, at Hamburg, on his 
visit to America ... The Bishop of London, at Exeter Hall, on 
Temperance work. 

April 17.—Lord George Hamilton, in London, on railway 
development, with special reference to India. 


April 18.—Mr. Asquith, at Barnsley, on the political 
situation. 
April 19.—Mr. Barton, in Sydney, on Imperial Unity ... Mr. 


Seddon, in Sydney, on Federation with Australia, and the 
War ... The French Ambassador, before the French Chamber 
of Commerce in London, on Anglo-French relations. 
» April 23.—Mr. Balfour, at the Mansion House, upon com- 
mercial education ... Mr. Wyndham, at Brighton, in defence of 
Government policy. 

April 26.—Sir John Gorst, at Bradford, on the Education 
Bill ... Mr. Barton, in Sydney, on his departure for the Coro- 
nation, 


OBITUARY. 

March 29.—Sir Sidney Shippard, formerly Resident Com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland, 64 ... Professor Meiklejohn, of St. 
Andrew’s University, 71. 

April 1.—The Earl of Kimberley, Liberal Leader in the 
House of Lords, in London, 76. 

April 12.—Rev. Dr. De Witt Talmage, Presbyterian preacher 
and lecturer, at Washington, 70. 

April 14.—Sir Edward Gourley, formerly 
for Sunderland, in London, 74. 

April15.—M. Sipiagin, Russian Minister of the Interior, 
in St. Petersburg, 50. 

April 17.—Don Francisco d’Assisi, Ex-King of Spain, at 
Epinay-s.-Seine, 80. 

April .—Mr. Frank R. Stockton, 
at Washington, 68. 

April 22.—Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., in London; 67. 


Liberal M.P. 


American novelist, 
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Le Rive, Paris.] 
M. Méline is off for the War. 





Netelspalter.} 








‘*O wad some power the giftie gie ‘us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!”—BuURNsS. 


AST month opened with Easter, and the memories 
si of the Resurrection, with Easter eggs and sugges- 
tions of the Prince of Peace, figure in the cartoons 
of the Continent. The Swiss journal Nebelspalter 
indulges in a cartoon entitled ‘‘ Easter. everywhere,” 
which shows the situation as it appears to the somewhat 
sombre imagination of the Swiss satirist. In place of the 
angels of the Resurrection, the rising sun reveals three 
destroying Furies hasting over the snow-topped moun- 
tains. Inthe centre of the picture stands the German 
Emperor, with a huge sword in his hand, while a white- 
robed Justice points indignantly to the right of the 
picture, where Lord Kitchener with a bloody dagger is 
endeavouring to give the coup dé grdce to a prostrate 
Boer. The figure of Ceres points the attention of the 
Tsar in the same direction, but he remains standing with 
his hands folded behind his back, with the idle knout in 
evidence, but not in use. The Angel of Liberty in vain 
appeals to Roosevelt to intervene, while John Bull; with 
his hat pulled over his eyes, sits in the midst of a heap 
of money-bags, and a typical Irishman, with his pipe in 
his hat, steals upon him from behind. Franz Joseph, in 
Austria, interposes between the quarrelling Slavs and 
Germans, while a typical Frenchman sits clasping his 
knees unmoved by the sad spectacle. A happy Easter 
vision truly. 

The approach of the French elections produces a few 
not very good cartoons.. Almost the only ones that are 
worth noticing are from Ze Aire’s picture-gallery of 
“Our Great Electors.” The first is M. Méline, leader 
of the Opposition, and M. Bourgeois, who may be 
regarded as the heir-apparent of Waldeck-Rousseau. 
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Westminster Cazette.] 


At home the Budget has been the pre-occupation of the car- 
toonist, especially the proposed reimposition of corn duties. Mr. 
Gould has excelled himself in hostile criticism of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s proposals. Here we have, for instance, the Babes 
in the Protectionist Wood, where the Ogre—to the huge satisfac- 
tion of Mr. James Lowther, Sir Howard Vincent and Mr. 
Chaplin—proposes to take some of the little ones’ bread. 














[Paris. 


Le Rive.) 

M. Bourgeois, says the Angel of Peace. The Education Bill, amid the fierce revolt of the Nonconformists, 
The artist of Le Grelot represents the has not yet found adequate expression in a cartoon. Mr. Gould 

various leaders of French sections with the mildly suggests the chief blot in the Bill in his cartoon represent- 

proposals with which they are identified, in ing John Bull examining the chef-dwuvre of the Cabinet. 

the shape of fishers, each having caught his : 

own fish, with which he hopes to secure the 

support of the electors. 
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His Exhibition Picture. 


Mr. Butt: “ But what’s the subject?” 
Mr. Batrour, R.A.: “ Oh, the title is ‘ Education.’ ” : 
Mr. Butt: “It’s rather sketchy, isn’t it? The only thing | can make out ts this 


Le Grelot.} (Paris. building in the foreground.” 

“ He'll have to have a good stomach all the same—the Mr. Batrovr, R.A.: ‘‘ That’s a Voluntary school.” 
elector—if that’s what he gets! Bah! impudence, impu- 
dence again! It’s not the first time.” 
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Weekly Freeman.) 


Nurse Wynpuam: “‘ Isn’t it a darling?” 
U.I.L.: It wants a lot of this syrup” (compulsory 
purchase). 


The Land Bill is handled not unkindly 
by the Weekly Freeman of April 5th. 


The Minneapolis Times touches upon 
the question of the Canadian tariff from 


‘the American point of view. 





Minneapolis Times.] 
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Moonshine, which has 
Ministerialist leanings, 
utters a word of caution 
to Ministers, whose diffi- 
cult legislative task is not 
unhappily hit off in the 
accompanying cartoon. 
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Star.) 








Minneapolis Times.) 


(Montreal, . 





(Moonshine. 


The Montreal 
Star gives the 
Canadian view 
of the bearing 
of the new taxes 
upon the much 
talked of Colo- 
nial Zollverein. 


The Minne- 
apolis Times 
represents John 
Bull (with a re- 
semblance to 
Gladstone) find- 
ing the terrible 
push of the Boer 
War compelling 
him to empty 
his pockets. 
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La Sithouette.] (Paris. 

*‘T’yve seen him carried to his grave, Mirouton, mirouton, 
miroutaine; I’ve seen him carried to his grave, by four 
officers. For Cecil Rhodes is dead, Mirouton, mirouton, 
miroutaine, for Cecil Rhodes is dead; he will prowl around 
no more, like a greedy jackal, Mirouton, mirouton, miroutaine, 
like a greedy jackal, in the Transvaal mines.” 
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There have been a good 
many savage articles in 
prose and verse in the 
foreign press upon the 
death of Cecil Rhodes, but 
the cartoonists have not 
been very busy with the 
subject. The French .S7/- 
houette, for instance, con- 
fines itself to gibing at the 
mourners round his_ bier, 
and parodies a popular song. 

A French cartoon in Le 
Rire, which I do not repro- 
duce, represents Death as 
chaining Cecil Rhodes in 
his shirt to a stake between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Kitchener. A wilderness of 
skulls lies at their feet, and 
in the distance two Boers 
contemplate the tragedy. 

The subject of his will 
has suggested themes to 
both American and Eng- 
lish artists. One of the 
American cartoons is dis- 
tinctly amusing. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that 
the invasion of Oxford 
will not lead to the intro- 
duction of American sky- 
scrapers into the city of 
dreaming spires. 





Tdreasurer, mein friendt Bernstein. 
” 


| Manchester. 


Umpire. 


“The underpinning of Anglo-Saxondom 
through a secret society of millionaires dis- 
contented with simply being rich.”—Review or 
REVIEWS. 

“‘Schentlemen, der peezness of der evening 
vill be election of officers, which are tdree— 
Tdreasurer, meinself; Assistant Tdreasurer, 
mein frizndt Eckstein; Debuty Assistant 
Dose in 
favour show in der usual vay. 


The Manchester Umpire has a vilely drawn but suggestive cartoon as to the way in which Mr. Rhodes’s 
secret society of millionaires would be worked, according to the imagination of the Radicals. 
The war has afforded fewer subjects than usual this month, and the peace negotiations are still too recent to 


afford much scope for the artists. 
comes pretty near the centre of the situation. 


One of the most effective of all the American cartoons 
on the war is that which represents Mr. Chamberlain in 
The cartoon speaks for itself. 


his orchid house. 





‘Sournal.} 


“Tf they could but agree on this, there would soon be a smoking of the 
Pipe of Peace.” 


[Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Fournal, however, with its picture of the rival peace pipes 
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[ Yournal | [New York. 
Will John Bull's ‘Pipe Dream” ever 
come true ? 


hi tae 


Of a very 
different nature 
and appealing 
to a_ very 
different public 
is Mr. Opper’s 
caricature, re- 
presenting John 
Bull indulging 
in an opium 
dream of the 
unconditional 
surrender of the 
Boers. The 
picture of Mr. 
Chamberlain as 
the Chinese 
keeper of the 
opium den isas 
novel as it is 
effective. 
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Pasquino.)} 


THe GERMAN TRAVELLER: “ And now we can peacefully proceed 
, 


to the opening of China.’ 


The Franco-Russian note on the subject of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the various suggestions for keeping 
open the door in China have been a fertile theme for the 


caricaturists. 
























Cartoons in Der Wahre 
Facob and Ulk also deal 
with the same subjects. 

It is interesting to note 
the way in which the 
Australians deal with the 
new Alliance. 

The bearing of the 
question upon White 
Australia is touched upon 
by the Sudletin in a car- 
toon in which Britannia, 
in a huge crinoline, pre- 
sents her new little hus- 
band to her Australian 
son. 





Punch.| iMelbourne, 
A Happy Alliance. 


_Joun Buti: “There, my sweet little Geisha 
girl, that’s our engagement ring.” 
AvAN; “At last the East is wedded to the 
est. I have dreamed of it, John; but I feared 
ty dream was too good to be true.” 


your new father. 
fond of him.” 


Punch, 























Bulletin.) 
Britannia: ‘f Now, my good little 
son, I’ve got married again; this is 
You must be very 


which 


which 





Much more sentimental is 
the cartoon in the A/clbourne 
represents 
John Bull making love to his 
little Geisha girl. 


One of the cleverest is that in Pasguzno, 

represents England and Japan, France and 
Russia wearing the cazgue, while the German 
trader, free from any embarrassing alliances, 
proceeds to profit by his position of greate: 
independence. 

One of the cleverest of the cartoons on the 
Alliance is that which is reproduced from Puck, 
entitled “ Sour Grapes.” 

Kladderadatsch’s cartoon of the policy of 
the Open Door, in which France sits as a 
monkey upon the shoulders of Russia, is not less 
effective. 











[New York. 
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The Coronation sugyests 
various subjects to the anti- 
monarchical cartoonists of 
the United States. In the 
case of some of them it is 
possible that the personal 
feeling against Mr. White- 
law Reid counts for quite as 
much as for any antipathy 
to the British monarchy. 
The animus against Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid is much 
more conspicuous in Mr. 
Opper’s cartoon than any- 
thing else. 

The rumoured visit of the 





ed 
Prince of Wales to New 

nglo- York suggests to the M/in- 
ping neapolis Journal that Uncle 
> the Sam should attempt to rig 
alee Fournal.} (New York. himself up in English Yournal.| [Minneapolis. 
and America’s Tribute to His Gracious fashion, which now, itseems, ~ Uncie Sam: “T wonder if I can ever keep the 
‘man Majesty. includes the use of the eye- blawsted thing in me bloomin’ eye.” 
nces, Bringing up the Rear of the Coronation Procession glass of Mr. Chamberlain. 
>ater ’ 

the 
uck, 
> of In the cartoons bearing upon 
sa Continental politics one of the 

less cleverest is that of Der Wahre The election of a Cuban 


President and the recognition 
of Cuban independence 
appear in a very different 
light according as they are 
viewed through German or 
American spectacles. X/Jad- 
deradatsch’s picture of Uncle 
Sam as a cat letting the 
Cuban mouse run for a little 
time is extremely effective. 


Facob, which caricatures the 
world as a kind of Barnum 
and Bailey’s show, in which 
the unfortunate public figures 
as the skeleton man, the 
Agrarian as the fat man, and 
Social Reform as the dwarf 
lady. America hands South 
Africa to Mr. Chamberlain, 
“the stone-biter,” while Russia, 
as the brown bear, nurses the 
dove of peace. 














Der Wahre Facob.} [Stuttg, 





The cartoon in the J/xneapolis 
Times shows the other side of the 
medal, representing Cuba as being 
allowed to swim in the waters of 
independence in perfect safety, 
knowing that the life-line of the 
Monroe Doctrine is well within her 
reach 





Kladderadatsch.} (Berlin. Times.) [Minneapolis, 
On May 2oth, this year, the administration of Cuba Cusa: “ Oh, it’s safe enough to go swimmin’ 
will be given over to the Cuban Government. in this pond with that lifeline in reach.” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





THE QUEEN-REGENT AND THE YOUNG KING OF SPAIN. 


ee 


AN APPRECIATION BY MLLE. VACARESCO. 


N crossing the magnificent galleries of the Madrid 
Museum, and while gazing’ at the admirable 
portraits where the great Velasquez has painted 

the faces of the Habsburg sovereigns and princes, 
those Kings and Royal Infantes whose haughty gaze 
and weary demeanour still hide so much meaning, 
one is haunted by a 
vague resemblance which 
memory at first hesitates 
to point out. ‘Then all at 
once, by the side of the 
proud delicate faces, a 
childish form seems to 
smile, the centuries dis- 
appear, the mystery of 
race and blood starts into 
life, and we remember 
King Alfonso XIII., such 
as we are accustomed to 
see him in State, when 
he tries to put on a 
serious air and_ sedate 
look, although his lips are 
ever ready to smile a wish 
that he strenuously en- 
deavours to repress. 

The Queen-Regent has 
had more trouble to teach 
her son to be a King than 
Royal mothers generally 
are noted to have, because 
children born in an ex- 
alted position and sur- 
rounded by flattery are 
always wont to get proud 
very early, whereas very 
early the infant King, El Reycito, as he is called 
in Spain, was wont to be humble, unassuming, and ever 
ready to allow all the children of his age to rule over 
him. Once only some consciousness of his rank 
awoke in him, and this when he was six years of age 
only. The anecdote is highly appreciated by the 
Spaniards, though the Queen was at the time known 
to have scolded her son severely, and blamed the 
people who had applauded at the feat. 

According to an ancient tradition the:Sovereigns 
of Spain have always to be accompanied in their 
drives by an equerry, a caballerigo of good birth, who 
precedes the Royal carriage. The young King one day, 
on entering his landau with his nurse and his two 
sisters, noticed that the equerry was not in front of 
the horses. He somewhat sharply inquired in shrill 
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The Queen-Regent of Spain. 


baby tones: “ Where is the man?” The question 
passed unnoticed, the coachman whipped the horses, 
and the carriage was already far on the road, when the 
caballerigo rushed at full speed after the Royal 
equipage. The King ordered the coachman to 
stop, but this could not be, as the Queen had given 
previous orders and for- 
bidden any of her son’s 
injunctions to be obeyed. 
Ina fury the boy staggered 
to his feet and cried aloud 
to the guilty equerry: 
“ Sir, let this never happen 
again!” Delighted by 
this proof of their King’s. 
spirited nature, the nurse, 
the ladies and the soldiers 
of the escort repeated the 
incident, and before the 
evening all the streets and 
salons of Madrid were 
teeming with the news, 
which provoked amuse- 
ment, laughter and 
national pride. The 
Queen-Regent, on the 
contrary, punished the 
child, and the next day 
invited the most hand- 
some and robust little 
boys of his age to take 
tea and play with the King 
at the Palace. When the 
children were assembled 
she placed them before a 
mirror. . Of course, the 
little King was the smallest and not the hand- 
somest among them. “You see, dear child,” said 
his mother, “that if there ever can be any difference 
between you and others that difference must exist in 
your soul, in your kindness and good qualities, since 
God, who alone is our Master, has created so many 
human creatures superior to you in appearance. 
Now, go and play with your friends and be more 
humble in the future.” From that moment no trait 
of Alfonso XIII.’s pride could ever be discovered. 
The young King, who is about to enter into his 
majority, and whose baby fingers have played with 
the sceptre from the very moment of his birth, unites 
in his person all the characteristics of the two great 
dynasties who have successively ruled over Spain. 
By his father he descends from the grandson of 
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Louis XIV., from that famous Duc d’Anjou, who 
all his life regretted Versailles and his French family, 
and of whom St. Simon gives such a lively account in 
his memoirs, relating what Spanish etiquette and the 
dull, monotonous life then led by the King of Spain 
had done towards changing the bright young Prince 
into a half-crazy old man. When the Duc d’Anjou 
left France, in order to reach his new capital, Louis 
XIV. pronounced the famous sentence, “ // ”’y a plus 
de Pyrénées,” and the imperious old monarch thought 
perhaps that his words might possess the power of sup- 
pressing mountains, wells, and woods. The Duc 
d’Anjou soon found out that this was not the case, 
that the Pyrenees rose high and stern between him 
and his native land, to which he never returned. 
Then Alfonso XIII. is at the same time a 
Bourbon and a Habsburg, because by his mother 
he belongs to the famous House of Austria, 
and can thus claim Charles V. and Philip II. for his 
distant uncles, to whom he is now a direct heir. His 
eyes, bright and quick, his graceful gait and somewhat 
nervous manner, he has inherited from his Bourbon 
ancestry ; whereas the Habsburgs seem to have en- 
dowed him with their strong underlip and all the 


' resolution, bordering on enééfement, for which they 


have ever been conspicuous. 

It would be most important and interesting to note 
how strenuously the Queen-Regent has worked to 
develop in her son the Bourbon heredity, because she 


’ considered this as her duty to Spain and to the memory 


of her husband ; how she has tried to develop in him 


_ all. the qualities and even the defects of his Latin race 
_in preference to the virtues which came from 


his mother’s family. The struggle proved a hard one. 
But she wished her child to become a thorough 
Spanish prince, as the man she loved had been; 
and everything leads us to believe that the young 
King is a Spaniard as genuine and true as his father 
has been. Although the fate of queens and princesses 
is exactly the same as the fate of any other women; 
although legend and poetry have described their sor- 
rows and joys with more complacency than those of 
a peasant girl, and even of a great lady, only because 
the outward circumstances that surround .them. are 
more liable to enhance popular imagination, there 
is one grief which they alone can know, and whose 
acuteness endows them with sufferings numberless 
and deep. They are when still very young trans- 
planted, borne away from their native country, forced 
to love another nation than their own, to hide all 
their impressions, to retain well hidden in their 
thoughts even the slightest symptom of home-sickness. 

No one can tell whether Maria-Christina, who was 
the liveliest among the Austrian archduchesses, felt 
long the regret of having left the sombre Imperial 
palaces of Vienna or her own quieter home, where her 
mother, a very clever Princess, usually gathered 
around her all the remarkable men of the day. 
Maria-Christina thus led a happy, reckless life; her 
mother insisted on her studying hard, but her 
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recreations were pleasant, as, being a great favourite 
with her uncle the Emperor, she was often 
called upon to adorn a Court ball or display her 
brilliant conversational powers in a Court dinner. 
For those who know what a dinner at the Court of 
Austria means, since the late Empress had brought 
into Viennese society the fashion of speaking in 
undertones and rare monosyllables, the success 
obtained by Archduchess Maria-Christina, who, spite 
of her natural timidity and the freezing atmosphere, 
was ever gay and generous in fluent talk, has a real 
meaning. How often when the cares of the day are 
finished, when tedious ministers and querulous grandees 
can at last be dismissed, in the dim, sumptuous 
chambers of the Royal Palace at Madrid, must the 
Queen-Regent remember the delightful idyll of her 
youth, and hear again the sounds of the Austrian 
waltz as she glided on, led by a handsome cavalie: 
whose fate and character she well knew, whose heart 
also began to understand her heart ? 

Alfonso XII. was then a cadet, and studied at the 
Theresianum school, an institution founded by Maria- 
Theresa. He had scarcely any hope of regaining 
Spain and the throne that his mother had lost. He 
preferred the young Archduchess Maria-Christina to 
all the other Austrian princesses because she was more 
like him and like the people of his race. The Em- 
peror was fond of the handsome exiled Prince. 
Maria-Christina was aware that he would offer her 
nothing but an exile’s home and an exile’s doom. 
She had tasted enough of Court life to understand 
how wortliless etiquette can be to those who, des- 
titute of the rank they are entitled to, become cum- 
bersome, and ever put courtiers and diplomats in 
the unpleasant dilemma of showing them some 
coldness or of wounding the feelings of their more 
fortunate adversaries. Yet she secretly loved and 
guessed that Alfonso entertained very kindly feelings 
towards her. But circumstances destroyed the dream 
of happiness at its very dawn. Alfonso was recalled 
to Spain, he became a King, and he met his cousin 
Mercedes. . In Maria-Christina he had seen a symbol 
of consolation and pity. In Mercedes, daughter of 


. the Duc de Montpensier, he saw the symbol of his 


own present state of mind, the symbol of hope, youth, 
and life. He married Mercedes. Every one knows 
how short this union proved and how the beautiful 
child and Queen closed her luminous black eyes at 
the very moment when the sun rose over the palace, 
when the cannons roared to proclaim that Queen 
Mercedes had reached her eighteenth birthday. The 
King then remembered Maria-Christina, and thus she 
became his wife. 

There is something startling in the fate of a woman 
whose every step has ever trodden on tears, whose 
every smile has been covered with a veil of woe. 
Between the dark pine trees of Arcachon, wearing 
still the mourning dress she had adopted since her 
betrothal with the King, in memory of Mercedes, 
bearing in her trembling hands the portrait of the 
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departed Queen, she met again with Alfonso. 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 


The 


_ King was very popular in Madrid, where the new Queen 


awoke no other sentiment but utter indifference. 
Thus she led a secluded life by the side of her 
spirited husband ; only those who approached seemed 
to awaken to a sense of her moral value and in- 
tellectual powers. But all the faculties she possessed 
were fixed on one aim! ‘To please the King she 
neglected the care of pleasing athers. Spain, of 
course, expected nothing 

else from her but an heir. [aii o 7 
She gave birth to a | 

daughter, then to a second 
little girl, and when she 
had the joy of announcing 
a third hope the King had 
begun to suffer from the 
illness that killed him. 
During the long weary 
months of suffering and 
suspense and anguish the 
Queen felt she was sur- 
veyed by some as an 
enemy, and by everyone 
as an enigma, a living 
mystery ; that her every 
gesture and word were 
looked upon as indica- 
tions of her inward feel- 
ings, that the young 
woman who was about 
to become their ruler 
puzzled and annoyed 
her future subjects by the 
quiet reserve and keen 
perspicacity for which she 
was indebted to the stern 
principles and discipline 
of her Austrian education, 
whose rules, as applied 
to archdukes and _ arch- 
duchesses, have not much 
changed since the Middle 
Ages. 

When, before being 
presented to the Queen, 
I visited, in company of 
M. Zarco del Valle, intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors at 
tlie Spanish Court, the 
royal palace of Madrid, that most amiable and 
charming man related to me the Queen’s début as a 
sovereign on the very day of the King’s death. 

“T think I still see her,” said he, “as she was 
seated in the vast State Hall. She seemed crushed 
by grief and despondency. Her face and eyes were 
swollen by the tears she had shed. Her hands lay 
loosely in her lap and trembled. In the other room 
all the Diplomatic Corps was waiting to be intro- 
duced and deliver a message of condolence. But the 
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sight of the forlorn widow nad broken my heart, ‘and 
I hesitated long before I pronounced the official 
words, ‘Madam, may I announce to your Majesty, 
His Eminence the Apostolic Nuncio?’ Scarcely 
had the words crossed my lips than Maria-Christina 
started and stood upright before me, a queen and a 
ruler from head to foot, her forehead erect, a fire of 
resolution burning in the depths of her brown eyes. 
I then and there felt sure that the expecting mother 
would give birth to a 
king.” 

Of course the birth of 
Alfonso XIII. assured his 
mother’s position, but the 
time which had to elapse 
between the hour when he 
was presented to his sub- 
jects naked on a silver 
plate and the present hour 
was a long one, and dif- 
ficulties of all kinds sur- 
rounded his unconscious 
reign. To the utter 
astonishment of all the 
men of State who came to 
offer their counsels and 
services, and among whom 
the Queen ever preferred 
Canovas del Castillo, the 
silent and bashful young 
woman was well  ac- 
quainted with all the cosas 
di Espana, spoke their 
language fluently, had 
studied their history and 
national character, 
questioned them with a 
knowing air onall subjects, 
proved a somewhat too 
eager pupil, and looked 
into all matters. 

The Queen-Regent is 
very short-sighted, and 
this gives her an ex- 
cellent pretext for scan- 
ning people’s counten- 
ances very closely and 
for not leaving any sub- 
ject before she has drawn 
all its marrow out of it. 
She is full of humour and clear good sense; hates 
etiquette, though she has to bear up with it; often 
relates that the direst moments of her troublesome 
reign were those in which a death sentence was 
brought before her. “What,” said she once, “ must 
I sign this paper with the same hand that has 
caressed my children, and will perhaps deprive a 
mother of her child or a child of his parent? 
Has not God alone the right to destroy what He 
creates ?” 
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THE REVIEW 


The Cuban War proved a great trial toher. But 
the Queen-Regent of Spain is an optimist. Her 
valiant smile is not the “decorative smile” that the 
Empress Victoria ever referred to with disgust, 
alluding to the obligation in which a queen was 
placed to smile even when her heart is weary. The 
Queen-Regent smiles on courageously through the 
mist of her tears, but she smiles genuinely and with 
conviction. When I first saw her Majesty at 
Miramar (San Sébastien), in the clear drawing-room 
overlooking the sea, I had a vision of liveliness before 
me. Her mouth and her eyes wore the same smile, 
her attitude was one of quiet glee, though afterwards 
in the course of our long conversation I noticed 
how deep-set were the traces of suffering in her 
soul, how well she comprehended human grief, 
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Royal race in order to fulfil well all the duties of a 
good queen, she interrupted me and said quickly, 
“Oh, no, I am not atall of your opinion. I am sure 
any intelligent and good woman would be a perfect 
queen without having been educated for the purpose. 
In the case of a king, perhaps, the thing might be 
different. But a woman can always live up to any 
standard of virtue and force provided she is clever 
and kind.” 

The Spaniards are already in love with this young 
King. He is so like his father. ‘This to their 
estimation is the best compliment they can pay him. 
Yet in visage and talk Alfonso XIII. very much 
resembles his mother. He possesses her sharp 
impulsive way, her voice, mellow and lively, her soft 
hair, her bashful and persistent smile, her charming way 








he 


and how deep was the source of compassion in her 
own bereaved heart. But whenever she spoke of her 
children, of the King and the future, the smile came 
back. She showed us, one after the other, all the 
photographs of Alfonso, and bade us mark the ever 
increasing air of health and vigour growing from one 
year to the other. 

“He is good,” said she, “but so turbulent, so 
eager for liberty. He envies the fisher children on 
the shore. Perhaps he is right to do soafter all. He 
is not proud, but he wishes to look dignified, and 
when I scold him, which I never do in thee presence 
of any other person, he keeps back his tears. I 
believe he will do. I have worked as much 
towards making him worthy of Spain, as towards 
making Spain worthy of her beautiful self.” And 
as I spoke of the necessity of belonging to a 
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of questioning eagerly about all matters, her secret 
wilfulness. Although he is not very tall, he makes 
up for this deficiency by a kind of nonchalant grac: 
very peculiar in one so young. When he walks with 
an elastic and rhythmical step he gives the impression 
of one who is accustomed to take the lead and to be 
looked at by a great number of people in so doing. 
He is extremely fond of his sisters and faithful 
playmates, and at the marriage of the Princess della 
Asturias everyone noticed his emotion when the 
Princess took her place by the side of her husband in 
the front of the altar. 

So far the Queen-Regent has succeeded in allowing 
him to be a Spaniard through and through ; to take 
the greatest interest in the smaliest events of every- 
day life in Madrid, just as his father did; to know 
and call the grandees by their Christian names; to 
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find pleasure in Spanish sports and Spanish pursuits. 
He will, perhaps, be more liable than Maria-Christina 
to contract friendship with some of the personages of 
his Court, which habit is ever a danger for a king, 
who must, according to Louis X1V., prefer the servants 
of his function to those who serve his person. 

Then the only weak point of the King’s nature 
might be his extreme sensibility. Brought up by a 
mother whose tenderness is ardent and ever active, he 
is likewise tender, passionately proud of his native 
land, impulsive and full of sympathy for the poor and 
the weak. Etiquette already weighs upon him and 
he is impatient of its fetters. Before long Europe 
will learn to discover in this very young man, who in 
fact is only a child by years, a sovereign indeed and 
one whose actions are likely to change most of the 
ideas and currents that now cross the political life of 
Spain. Though the power of a constitutional monarch 
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be limited, still’ he can exercise a very important 
influence over events and statesmen when he 
really cares to do so. Let us then make vows 
that a long and brilliant period of peace and 
prosperity may glide on before King Alfonso 
XIII. joins his father under the gloomy 
vaults of the Escurial Chapel, where his grandfather, 
Don Francis of Assisi, has just been deposited, after 
having led, not far from Paris, a life as quiet and 
unobtrusive as his person. 

Let us hope. that the cares and sorrows of the 
Queen, who will no longer be called a Regent, are 
at an end, and that the quiet home she is about to 
choose for herself not far from the Palace may witness 
many joyous family gatherings, where the lively and 
valiant Maria-Christina would be likely to find some 
of the mirth of her youthful days. 

HELENE VACARESCO. 








THE KAISER’S ONLY DAUGHTER. 


—_———- 


In the Girl’s Realm for May there is an amusing 
article by Minka von Drachenfels on the most im- 
portant little girl in Germany, a little girl, it seems, 
fully alive to her own importance—Princess Victoria 
Louise of Prussia, born September 13th, 1890. The 
Kaiser, speaking of his only daughter, has said more 
than once: “My daughter never forgets that she -is 
the daughter of an Emperor, but she often forgets that 
her father is the Emperor.” ‘The little princess is, 
however, devoted to her father, and her pride knew 
no bounds the first time she was allowed to drive out 
with him in the Thiergarten of Berlin :— 

Very gravely and with the utmost dignity she returned the 
greetings of the people in the street. When, however, she 
looked up at her father, she almost smiled, and then again, as 
though conscious of what was expected of her, composed hér 


features into the expression she thought proper for so great an 
occasion. 


The Kaiser's two youngest children, Princess 
Luischen and Prince Joachim, generally play together, 


and almost always accompany their Majesties when 
travelling. ‘Iwo years ago, on arriving at Wiesbaden, 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin greatly delighted the crowd 
by driving to their Schloss with their children on their 
knees in the same carriage, although there were some 
complaints from those who had come long distances 
to see their sovereign, that they could not see the 
Kaiser because of Princess Luischen’s big hat. A 
story goes that once when the two children were left 
alone together they were driven through the village 
of Weimar, just then ravaged by a disastrous fire. It 
struck them that the best way to help the homeless 
people would be to write to their father; and by 
return of post came the Imperial order to have the 
matter looked into, and help given. 

The Kaiser's daughter is not, perhaps, quite so 
strictly brought up as her brothers ; yet her lessons 
are never allowed to be interrupted To her father’s 
delight she shows signs of becoming a good pianist, 
and is an excellent horsewoman., 
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THe Topic OF THE MONTH. 





MR. RHODES’S WILL AND ITS GENESIS. 





A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF RECENT HISTORY. 


N the last number of this Review I published 
what I called “ The Political Will and Testament 
of Mr. Rhodes.” Nothing that has appeared of 

late years has attracted such universal attention. It 
was everywhere recognised as one of those human 
documents which reveal character as the lightning 
flash reveals the dark recesses of a forest. It supple- 
mented and completed that revelation of the real 
Rhodes which had been begun by the publication of 
his last will and testament. By some—to whom the 
discovery of the mistake in which they had persisted 
for so many years in misjudging the great figure 
which has now been removed from our midst was 
extremely distasteful—there was a disposition to 
detract from its value by cavilling either as to 
its date or as to the medium by which it was 
published to the world. “It was written nearly 
twelve years ago”—which is true. _ The exact 
date, however, was misquoted in my last number. 
The letter was begun on August rgth, 1891, and 
finished on September 3rd in the same year. It 
was suggested, and indeed asserted in some quarters 
where absolute ignorance may be pleaded as an 
excuse for unfounded assertion, that in the eleven 
years that had elapsed since the letter was written 


Mr. Rhodes had changed his opinions, and that the 


man who made the will founding the Oxford scholar- 


ships had put away the lofty ideals which were 


expressed in the letter of 1891. 

Another pretext for belittling the significance of the 
letter was the fact that I was the medium through 
whom it was given to the world, and that I was, 
moreover, a discredited medium, because in almost 
the last year of his life Mr. Rhodes had removed my 
name from the list of his executors and joint heirs. 
It has even been suggested in some _ quarters 
that the removal of my name from the list of 
the executors was an outward and visible sign of 
the fact of his abandonment of his earlier ideals. 


It does not matter much what people say about me, 


but it does matter a very great deal what estimate they 
form of Mr. Rhodes and the conclusion at which they 
arrive as to the aspirations to realise which his last 
will and testament was framed. And here it may be 
permitted to me to correct one error into which at 
least one commentator has fallen. 

The Daily Telegraph asserted that whatever Mr. 
Rhodes’s ideas might have been in 1891, the fact that 
he had changed his standpoint and become a wiser and 
more statesmanlike man in 1899 was proved by the fact 
that when he drew up his will he omitted my name 
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from the number of his executors. This is not the case. 
When Mr. Rhodes framed his last will in July, 1899, he 
discussed its provisions with me and re-appointed me as 
one of his executors. It was only in January, 1go1, after 
he had added other executors who were not consulted 
in the framing of the will, and who had taken no part in 
the prolonged gestation of the ideas that the will was 
framed to carry out, that he removed my name from 
the list of executors, not because he had abandoned the 
ideals explained’in his previous communications, but 
simply and solely because, from what he considered 
my unaccountable eccentricity in opposing the war 
he thought it would be difficult for the executors 
to work harmoniously with me. Mr. Rhodes 
has never to my knowledge said a word, nor 
has he ever written a syllable, that implied that he 
surrendered the aspirations which were expressed in 
the letter I published last month in the Review. So 
far from this being the case, in the long discussions 
which took place between us in the last years of his 
life, he re-affirmed as emphatically as at first his 
unshaken conviction as to the dream—if you like to 
call it so—or vision, which had ever been the guiding 
star of his life. 

Let no one say that this isa matter of mere personal 
interest. It is, on the contrary, one of vital import- 
ance ; for those who now or hereafter may be charged 
with the execution of Mr. Rhodes’s will are bound to 
take into account in the fulfilment of their trust the 
wishes, the ideas, and the convictions of the “ pious 
founder.” For some years their duties will probably 
be circumscribed by the exact letter of the will, but 
in time to come, when they have discharged their im- 
mediate liabilities and have accumulated the necessary 
reserve fund to secure the permanence of the scholar- 
ships, the question will arise as to what were the 
aims and intentions of the man into whose inheritance 
they have entered. Upon this subject there is no 
person who can speak with more authority than myself. 
Since Mr. Rhodes’s death I have had opportunities of 
making a close inquiry among those who have been 
most intimately associated with him from his college 
days until his death, with this result. I found that to 
none of them had Mr. Rhodes spoken as fully, as inti- 
mately, and as frequently as he talked to me concern- 
ing his aims and the purposes to which he wished his 
wealth to be devoted after his death. Nor will this 
seem very surprising to my readers when they learn— 
what I now state for the first time—that from the year 
1891 till the year 1899 I was designated by Mr. Rhodes 
in the wills which preceded that of 1899 as the person 





who was. charged with the distribution of the whole, , 


of his fortune. From 1891-3 I was one of two, 
from. 1893 to 1899 one of three, to whom his money 
was left; but I was specifically appointed by him -to 
direct the application. of his property for the pro- 
motion of the ideas which we shared in common. 
Such a claim, merely put forth as an assertion, 
would probably be scouted by those who do not 
know me, and who are unaware of the relations 
which existed between Mr. Rhodes and myself. I 
may, therefore, be pardoned if, as a matter of some 
historic interest, I describe the genesis of Mr. Rhodes’s 
will. 
THE DREAM OF HIS YOUTH. 
When Mr. Rhodes had not yet completed his course 

at Oxford he drew up what he called “a draft 
of some of my ideas.” It was when he was in 
Kimberley. He wrote it, he said, in his letter to 
me of August, 1891, when he was about twenty- 
two years of age. When he promised to send this 
to me to read, he said, “ You will see that I have 
not altered much as to my feelings.” In reality he 
must have written it at the beginning of 1877, other- 
wise he could not have referred to the Russo-Turkish 
War, which began in that year. On inquiry among 
those who were associated with him in his college 
days, I find that, although he talked much about 
almost every subject under heaven, he was very 
reticent as to the political ideas which were ferment- 
ing in his brain in the long days and nights that he 
spent on the veldt, away from intellectual society, 
communing with his own soul, and meditating upon 
the world-movements which were taking place around 
him. This document may be regarded as the first 
draft of the Rhodesian idea. It begins in character- 
‘istic fashion thus, with the exception of some passages 
_ omitted or summarised :— 

| It often strikes a man to enquire what is the chief 
good in life; to one the thought comes that it is a 
happy marriage, to another great wealth, and as each 
seizes on the idea, for that he more or less works for 
the rest of his existence. To myself, thinking over 
the same question, the wish came to me to render 
myself useful to my country. I then asked the 
question, how could I?” He then discusses the 
question, and lays down the following dicta. “I con- 
tend that we are the first race in the world, and that 
the more of the world we inhabit the better it is 
for the human race. I contend that every acre added 
to our territory means the birth of more of the English 
race who otherwise would not be brought into exist- 
ence. Added to this the absorption of the greater 
portion of the world under our rule simply means the 
end of all wars.” He then asks himself what are the 
objects for which he should work, and answers his ques- 
tion as follows : “The furtherance of the British Empire, 
for the bringing of the whole uncivilised world under 
British rule, for the recovery of the United States, for 
the making the Anglo-Saxon race but one Empire. 
What a dream! but yet it is probable. It is possible.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


*T once heard it argued—so low have we fallen—in 

my own college, I am sorry to own it, by Englishmen, 
that it was a good thing for us that we have lost 
the United States. There are some subjects on 
which there can be no argument, and to an English- 
man this is one of them. But even from an American’s 
point of view just picture what they have lost. . 
All this we have lost and that country has lost owing 
to whom ? Owing to two or three ignorant, pig-headed 
statesmen in the last century. At their door is the 
blame. Do you ever feel mad, do you ever feel 
murderous? I think I do with these men.” 

The rest of his paper is devoted to a discussion as 
to the best means of attaining these objects. 

After recalling how the Roman Church utilises 
enthusiasm, he suggests the formation of a kind of 
secular Church for the extension of British Empire 
which should have its members in every part of the 
British Empire working with one object and one idea, 
who should have its members placed at our univer 
sities and our schools, and should watch the English 
youth passing through their hands, Mr. Rhodes then 
proceeded to sketch the kind of men upon whose hel) 
such a Church could depend, how they should be 
recruited, and how they would work to “ advocate th: 
closer union of England and her colonies, to crush al! 
disloyalty and every movement for the severance of 
our Empire.” He concludes: “I think that there are 
thousands now existing who would eagerly grasp 
at the opportunity.” 


HIS FIRST THREE WILLS. 


Even at this early date, it will be perceived, the 
primary idea which found its final embodiment in the 
will of 1899 had been sufficiently crystallised in his 
mind to be committed to paper. It was later 
in the same year of 1877 that he drew up his first 
will. This document he deposited with me at the 
same time that he gave me his “ political will and 
testament.” It was in a sealed envelope, and on the 
cover was written a direction that it should not be 
opened until after his death. That will remained in 
my possession, unopened, until March 27th last, 
when I opened it in the presence of Mr. Hawksley. 
It was dated Kimberley, September 1gth, 1877. 
It was written throughout in his own hand- 
writing. . It opened with a formal statement that he 
gave, devised, and bequeathed all his estates and 
effects of every kind, wherever they might be, to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time being, 
and to Sidney Godolphin Alexander Shippard (who 
died almost immediately afte, Mr. Rhodes; he was then 
Attorney-General for the province of Griqualand West), 
giving them full authority to use the same for the pur- 
puses of extending British rule throughout the world, 
for the perfecting of a system of emigration from the 
United Kingdom to all lands where the means of 
livelihood are attainable by energy, labour, and enter- 
prise, the consolidation of the Empire, the restoration 
of the Anglo-Saxon unity destroyed by the schism of 
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the eighteenth century, the representation of the 


colonies in Parliament, “ and finally, the foundation of 
so great a Power as to hereafter render wars impossible 
and to promote the best interests of humanity.” 

This first will contains the master thought of Rhodes’s 
life, the thought to which he clung with invincible 
tenacity to his dying day. The way in: which he 
expressed it in these first writings which we have 
from his hand was “the furtherence of the British 
rule”; but in after years, as may be seen by 
comparing the political will and testament pub- 


lished in the Review with the terms of the first 
will, his ideas were broadened, especially in one 
direction—viz., the substitution of the ideal of the 


2‘ for the extension 


unity of the English- speaking race 
To the 


of the British Empire throughout the world. 
undergraduate dreamer in the diamond diggings it was 
natural that the rapidly growing power of the United 
States and the ascendency which it was destined to 
have as the predominant partner in the English- 
speaking world was not as clear as it became to him 
when greater experience and a wider outlook enabled 
him to take a juster measure of the relative forces with 
which he had to deal. 

This first will was, however, speedily revoked. Mr. 
Rhodes seems to have soon discovered that the 
Colonial Secretary for the time being was of all persons 
the last to whom such a trust should be committed. 
He then executed his second will, which was a very 
informal document indeed. It was written on a single 
sheet of oe and dated 1882. It left all his 
property to Mr. N. E. Pickering, a young man employed 
by the De Beers Company at Kimberley. Mr. Rhodes 
was much attached to him, and nursed him through his 
last illness. How much or how little he confided to 
Mr. Pickering about his ultimate aims I do not 
know, nor is there any means of ascertaining the 
truth, for Mr. Pickering has long been dead, and his 
secrets perished with him. Mr. Rhodes, in making 
the will in his favour, wrote him a note, saying his 
conditions were very curious, “ and can only be carried 
out by a trustworthy person, and I consider you one.” 

After the death of Mr. Pickering Mr. Rhodes 
executed a third will in 1888, in which, after making 
provision for his brothers and sisters, he left the 
whole of the residue of his fortune to a financial friend, 
whom I will call X., in like manner expressing to him 
informally his desires and aspirations. ‘This will was 
in existence when I first made acquaintance with 
Mr, Rhodes. 


HOW MR. RHODES MET MR. STEAD. 


It occurred in the year 1889; but although 
that was the first occasion on which I met him, or 
was aware of the ideas which he _ entertained, 
he had for some years been one of the most 
enthusiastic of my readers ever since I succeeded to 
the direction of the Pall Mall Gazette (when Mr. 
Morley entered Parliament in the year 1883), and 
began the advocacy of what I called the Imperialism 
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of responsibility as opposed: to Jingoism, which has 
been the note of everything that I have said or 
written ever since. It was in the Pall Mall Gazette 
that I published an article on Anglo-American 
reunion which brought me a much-prized letter from 
Russell Lowell, in which he said: “It is a beautiful 
dream, but it’s none the worse on that account. 
Almost all the best things that we have in the 
world to-day began by being dreams.” It was in 
the Pall Mall Gazette in those days that I conducted 
a continuous and passionate apostolate in favour of 
a closer union with the Colonies. It is amusing to 
look back at the old pages, and to find how the 
preservation of the trade route from the Cape to the 
Zambesi was stoutly contended for in the Pall Mail 
Gazette, and cynically treated by the Zimes. The 
ideal of associating the Colonies with us in the duty 
of Imperial Defence was another of the fundamental 
doctrines of what we called in those days “ the Gospel 
according to the Pall Mall Gazette.” It was in the 

‘all Mall that we published “ The Truth about the 
Navy,” and the Pa Mall, more than any other paper, 
was closely associated with the heroic tragedy of 
General Gordon’s mission to Khartoum. 

Cecil Rhodes, brooding in intellectual solitude in 
the midst of the diamond diggers of Kimberley, wel- 
comed with enthusiasm the Pal Mall Gazette. He 
found in it the crude ideas which he had embodied in 
his first will expressed from day to day with as great an 
enthusiasm as his own, and with a much closer appli- 
cation to the great movements which were moulding 
the contemporary history of the world. It is probable 
(although he never mentioned this) that the close 
personal friendship which existed between General 
Gordon and himself constituted a still closer tie 
between him and the editor of the journal whose 
interview had been instrumental in sending Gordon to 
Khartoum, and who through all the dark and dreary 
siege was the exponent of the ideas and the champion 
of the cause, of that last of the Paladins. Whatever 
contributory causes there may have been, Mr. Rhodes 
always asserted that his own ideas had been pro- 
foundly modified and moulded by the Pad Mall 
Gazette, 

But, as I said, it was not until 1889 that I was 
first introduced to him. As I had been interested in 
the extension of British power in Africa and in the 
extension of the northern trade route which rendered 
the northern, expansion possible, I had constantly 
exerted myself in support of the ideas of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who was in more or less personal antagonism 
to the ideas of Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. 
Rhodes both wished to secure the northern territory. 
Mr. Rhodes believed in thrusting the authority of 
Cape Colony northward, and Mr. Mackenzie was 
equally emphatic about placing Bechuanaland under 
the direct authority of the Crown. This difference 
of method, although it produced much _ personal 
estrangement, in no way affected their devotion 
to their common ideal. As I was on Mr. 
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Mackenzie’s side, I had nothing to do with Mr. 
Rhodes; and when Sir Charles Mills (then Cape 
Agent-General) first proposed that I should meet him, 
I was so far from realising what it meant that I 
refused. Sir Charles Mills repeated his invitation 
with a persistency and an earnestness which overcame 
my reluctance; I abandoned a previous engage- 
ment, ‘and accepted his invitation to lunch, for the 
purpose of meeting Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes, said Sir Charles Mills, wished to make 
my acquaintance before he returned to Africa. I met 
Mr. Rhodes at the Cape Agency, and was ‘introduced 
to him by Sir Charles Mills on April 4th, 1889. 
After lunch, Sir Charles left us alone, and I hada 
three hours’ talk with Mr. Rhodes. To say that I 
was astonished by what he said to me is to say 
little. I had expected nothing—was indeed rather 
bored at the idea of having to meet him—and vexed 
at having to give up a previous engagement. But no 
sooner had Sir Charles Mills left the room than Mr. 
Rhodes fixed my attention by pouring out the 
long dammed-up flood of his ideas. Immediately 
after I left him I wrote :— 

“ T have never met a.man who, upon broad Imperial 
matters, was so entirely of my way of thinking.” 

On my expressing my surprise that we should be in 
such agreement, he laughed and said— 

“Tt is not to be wondered at, because I have taken 
my ideas from the Pai Mall Gazette.” 

The paper permeated South Africa, he said, and he 
had met it everywhere. He then told me what 
surprised me not a little, and what will probably 
come to many of those who admire him to-day with a 
certain shock. 

He said that although he had read regularly the 
Pall Mall Gazette in South Africa, it was not until the 
year 1885 that he had realised that the editor of the 
paper, whose ideas he had assimilated so eagerly, was 
a person who was capable of defending his principles 
regardless of considerations of his own ease and safety. 
But when in 1885 I published “The Maiden Tribute” 
and went to gaol for what I had done, he felt, “ Here 
is the man I want—one who has not only the right 
principles, but is more anxious to promote them than 
to save his own skin.” He tried to see me, drove up 
to Holloway Gaol and asked:to be admitted, was 
refused, and drove away in a pretty fume. Lord 
Russell of Killowen had the same experience, with the 
same result. No one can see a prisoner without an 
order from the Home Office. 

Mr. Rhodes did not tell me, what I learned only 
since his death from Mr.: Maguire, that the solitary 

occasion on which Mr. Rhodes ever entered Exeter 
Hall was when, together with Mr. Maguire, he 
attended an indignation meeting, called to protest 
against my imprisonment, which was addressed, 
among others, by Mrs. Josephine Butler and Mrs. 
Fawcett. 
' He left for Africa without seeing me; but on his 
return in 1889 he said he would not sail until he had 
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met me and told me all his plans, Hence he had 
made Sir Charles Mills arrange this interview in order 
to talk to me about them all, and specially to discuss 
how he could help me to strengthen and extend my 
influence as editor. 

Writing to my wife immediately after I had left 
him, I said :— 


“Mr. Rhodes is my man. 

“ T have just had three hours’ talk with him. 

“ He is full of a far more gorgeous idea in connec- 
tion with the paper than even I have had. I cannot 
tell you his scheme, because it is too secret. But it 
involves millions... .. He expects to own, before 
he dies, four or five millions, all of which he will 
leave to carry out the scheme of which the paper is 
an integral part. .... His ideas are federation, 
expansion, and consolidation of the Empire. 

“ Heis... about thirty-five, full of ideas, and regard- 
ing money only as a means to work his ideas. He 
believes more in wealth and endowments than I do. 
He is not religious in the ordinary sense, but has a 
deeply religious conception of his duty to the world, 
and thinks he can best serve it by working for 
England. He took to me; told me things he has 
told to no other man, save X. . . . It seems all like 
a fairy dream.” 


It is not very surprising that it had that appearance. 
Never before or since had I met a millionaire who 
calmly declared his intention to devote all his millions 
to carry out the ideas which I had devoted my life to 
propagate. 

Mr. Rhodes was intensely sympathetic, and like 
most sympathetic people he would shut up like an 
oyster when he found that his ideas on “deep things ” 
which were near to his heart moved listeners to 
cynicism or to sneers, 

He was almost apologetic about his suggestion that 
his wealth might be useful. ‘‘ Don’t despise money,” 
he said. “ Your ideas are all right, but without money 
you can do nothing.” ‘The twelve apostles did not 
find it so,” I said; and so the talk went on. He 
expounded to me his ideas about underpinning the 
Empire by a Society which would be to the Empire 
what the Society of Jesus was to the Papacy, and we 
talked on and on, upon very deep things indeed. 

Before we parted we had struck up a firm friend- 
ship which stood the strain even of the Raid and the 
War on his part and of “ Shall I Slay my Brother Boer?” 
and “ Hell Let Loose” on mine. From that moment I 
felt I understood Rhodes. I, almost alone, had the key 
to the real Rhodes, and I felt that from that day it was 
my duty and my privilege to endeavour to the best of 
my ability to interpret him to the world. I kept no 
written notes of that memorable conversation. But 
the spirit and drift of our talk the following extract 
from a letter which I wrote to Mr. Rhodes three 
months later may suffice to illustrate :— 

“IT have been thinking a great deal since I first saw 
you about your.great idea” (that of the Society, which 
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the certainly did not take from the Pall Mall Gazette), 
“‘and the more I think the more it possesses me, and 
‘the more I am shut up to the conclusion that the best 
way in which I can help towards its realisation is, as 
‘you said in a letter to me last month, by working 
towards the paper. . . If, as it seems to me, your 
idea and mine is in its essence the undertaking 
according to our lights to rebuild the City of God 
and reconstitute in the nineteenth century some 
modern equivalent equipped with’ modern appliances 
of the Medizval Church of the ninth century on a 
foundation as broad as Humanity, then some pre- 
liminary inspection of the planet would seem almost 
indispensable.” 

Any immediate action in this direction, however, 
‘was postponed until he made a success of Mashona- 
land. He-wrote, “If we made a success of this, it 
‘would be doubly easy to carry out the programme 
‘which I sketched out to you, a part of which would 
‘be the paper.” 

So he wrote from Lisbon on his way out. 
‘later (November 25th, 1890) he wrote :— 


“ My dear Stead,—I am getting on all right, and 
‘you must remember that I am_ going on with the 
same ideas as we discussed after lunch at Sir Charles 
Mills’. . . . I am sorry I never met Booth. I under- 
stand what he is exactly... . When I come home 
again I must meet Cardinal Manning, but I am wait- 
ing until I make my Charter a success before we 
attempt our Society—you can understand.” 


A year 


MR. RHODES AND THE “REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.” 

By the time this letter reached me I was leaving 
the Pall Mall Gazette and preparing for the publication 
of the first number of the Review or Reviews. It was 
an enterprise in whichy Mr. Rhodes took the keenest 
interest. The first number was issued on January 15th, 
1891. He regarded it as a practical step towards 
the realisation of his great idea, the reunion of the 
English-speaking world through the agency of a 
central organ served in every part of the world by 
affiliated Helpers. 

This interest he preserved to the last. He told me 
with great glee when last in England how he had 
his copy smuggled into Kimberley during the siege 
at a time when martial -law forbade its circulation, 
and although he made wry faces over some of my 
sarticles, he was to the end keenly interested in its 
success. 

After this explanation I venture to inflict upon my 
readers some extracts from the opening address “To 
all English-speaking Folk,” which appeared in the first 
number of the Review. Possibly they may read it 
to-day with more understanding of its significance, 
and of what lay behind in the thought of the writer. 
Mr. Rhodes regarded it, he used to say, as “an 
attempt to realise our ideas,” for after the first talk 
with him when he touched upon these “ deep things,” 
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it’ was never “my ideas” or “your ideas,” but 
always “our ideas.” Bearing that in mind, 
glance over a few brief extracts from the manifesto 
with which this periodical was launched into the 
world :— 


TO ALL ENGLISH-SPEAKING FOLK. 


There exists at this moment no institution which even aspires 
to be to the English-speaking world what the Catholic Church 
in its prime was to the intelligence of Christendom. To call 
attention to the need for such an institution, adjusted, of course, 
to the altered circumstances of the New Era, to enlist the co- 
operation of all those who will work towards the creation of 
some such common centre for the inter-communication of ideas, 
and the universal diffusion of the ascertained results of human 
experience in a form accessible to all men, are the ultimate 
objects for which this Review has been established. 

We shall be independent of party, because, having a very clear 
and intelligible- faith, we survey the struggles of contending 
parties from the standpoint of a consistent body of doctrine, and 
steadily seek to use all parties for the realisation of our ideals. 

These ideals are unmistakably indicated by the upward trend 
of human progress and our position in the existing economy of 
the world. Among all the agencies for the shaping of the 
future of the human race none seem so potent now and still 
more hereafter as the English-speaking man. Already he begins 
to dominate the world. The Empire and the Republic comprise 
within their limits almost all the territory that remains empty for 
the overflow of the world. Their citizens, with all their faults, 
are leading the van of civilisation, and if any great improve- 
ments are to be made in the condition of mankind, they will 
necessarily be leading instruments in the work. Hence our first 
starting-point will be a deep and almost awe-struck regard for 
the destinies of the English-speaking man. To use Milton’s 
famous phrase, faith in ‘‘God’s Englishmen” will be our 
inspiring principle. To make the Englishman worthy of his 
immense vocation, and, at the same time, to help to hold 
together and strengthen the political ties which at present link 
all English-speaking communities save one in a union which 
banishes all dread of internecine war, to promote by every 
means a fraternal union with the American Republic, to work 
for the Empire, to seek to strengthen it, to develop it, and, 
when necessary, to extend it, these will be our plainest duties. 

Imperialism within limits defined by common sense and the 
Ten Commandments is a very different thing from the blatant 
Jingoism which some years ago made the very name of empire 
stink in the nostrils of all decent people. The sobering sense of 
the immense responsibilities of our Imperial position is the best 
prophylactic for the frenzies of Jingoism. And in like manner 
the sense of the lamentable deficiencies and imperfections of 
‘* God’s Englishmen,” which results from a strenuous attempt to 
make them worthy of their destinies, is the best preservative 
against that odious combination of cant and arrogance which 
made Heine declare that the Englishman was the most odious 
handiwork of the Creator. To interpret to the English-speaking 
race the best thought of the other peoples is one among the many 
services which we would seek to render to the Empire. 

We believe in God, in England, and in Humanity. The 
English-speaking race is one of the chief of God’s chosen agents 
for executing coming improvements in the lot of mankind. If 
all those who see that could be brought into hearty union to 
help all that tends to make that race more fit to fulfil its 
providential mission, and to combat all that hinders or impairs 
that work, such an association or secular order would constitute 
a nucleus or rallying point for all that is most vital in the 
English world, the ultimate influence of which it would be 
difficult to overrate. 

This is the highest of all the functions to which we aspire. 
Our supreme duty. is the winnowing out by a process of natural 
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selection, and enlisting for hearty service for the commonweal 
all ;those. who. possess within their hearts the sacred fire of 
patriotic devotion to their country. : 

Who is there among the people who has truth in him, who is 
“no self-seeker, who is no coward, and who is capable of honest, 
painstaking effort to help his country? For such men we would 
search as for hid treasures. They are the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the world, and it is the duty and the privilege of the 
wise man to see that they are like cities set on the hill, which 
cannot be hid. 

The great word which has now to be spoken in the ears of the 
world is that the time has come when men and women must 
work for the salvation of the State with as much zeal and self- 
sacrifice as they now work for the salvation of the individual. 
To save the country from the grasp of demons innumerable, to 
prevent this Empire or this Republic becoming an incarnate 
demon of lawless ambition and cruel love of gold, how many 
men or women are willing to spend even one hour a month or a 
year? The religious side of politics has not yet entered the 
minds of men. 

What is wanted is a revival of civic faith, a quickening of 
spiritual life in the political sphere, the inspiring of men and 
women with the conception of what may be done towards the 
salvation of the world, if they will but bring to bear upon 
public affairs the same spirit:of self-sacrificing labour that so 
many thousands manifest in the ordinary drudgery of parochial 
and evangelistic work. It may, no doubt, seem an impossible 
dream. 

That which we really wish to found among our readers is in 
very truth a civic church, every member of which should 
zealously—as much as it lay within him—preach the true faith, 
and endeavour to make it operative in the hearts and heads of 
its neighbours. Were such a church founded it would be as a 
great voice sounding out over sea and land the summons to all 
men to think seriously and soberly of the public life in which 
they are called to fill a part. Visible in many ways is the 
decadence of the Press. The mentor of the young democracy 
has abandoned philosophy, and stuffs the ears of its Telemachus 
with descriptions of Calypso’s petticoats and the latest scandals 
from the Court. All the more need, then, that there should be 
a voice which, like that of the muezzin from the Eastern minaret, 
would summon the faithful to the duties imposed by their 
belief. 

This, it may be said, involves a religious idea, and when 
religion is introduced harmonious co-operation is impossible. 
That was so once ; it will not always be the case. 

To establish a periodical circulating throughout the English- 
speaking world, with its affiliates or associates in every town, 
and its correspondents in every village, read as men used to read 
their Bibles, not to waste an idle hour, but to discover the will 
of God and their duty to man, whose staff and readers alike are 
bound together by a common faith and a readiness to do 
common service for a common end, that, indeed, is an object for 
which it is worth while to make some sacrifice. Such a publica- 
tion so supported would be at once an education and an in- 
spiration ; and who can say, looking at the present condition of 
England and of America, that it is not needed ? 

That was my idea as I expressed it. That was Mr. 
Rhodes’s idea also, It was “our idea” —his idea of the 
secret society—broadened and made presentable to 
the public without in any way revealing the esoteric 
truth that lay behind. Mr. Rhodes recognised this, 
and eagerly welcomed it. 


MR. RHODES’S FOURTH WILL. 

Mr. Rhodes returned to England in 1891, and the 
day after his arrival he came round to Mowbray 
House and talked for three hours concerning his plans, 
his hopes, and his ideas. Fortunately, immediately 
after he left I dictated to my secretary a full report of 
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the conversation, which, as usual, was very discursive 
and ranged over a great number of subjects of the 
day. It was in this conversation, after a close 
and prolonged argument, that he expressed his 
readiness to adopt the course from which he had at 
first recoiled—viz., that of securing the unity of the 
English-speaking race by consenting to the absorption 
of the British Empire in the American Union if it 
could not be secured in any other way. In his first 
dream he clung passionately to the idea of British 
ascendency—this was in 1877—in the English- 
speaking union of which he then thought John Bull 
was to be the predominant partner. But in 1891, 
abandoning in no whit his devotion to his own 
country, he expressed his deliberate conviction that 
English-speaking reunion was so great an end in 
itself as to justify even the sacrifice of the 
distinctive features and independent existence of the 
British Empire. At our first conversation in 1889 he 
had somewhat demurred to this frank and _ logical 
acceptance of the consequences of his own principles ; 
but in 1891 all hesitation disappeared, and from that 
moment the ideal of English-speaking reunion as- 
sumed its natural and final place as the centre of his 
political aspirations. He resumed very eagerly his 
conversation as to the realisation of his projects. He 
was in high spirits, and expressed himself as delighted 
with the work which I had done in founding the Review 
oF Reviews, and especially with the effort which was 
made to secure the co-operation of the more public- 
spirited persons of our way of thinking in every con- 
stituency in the country, which formed the inspiration 
of the Association of Helpers. 

“You have begun,” said he, “to realise my idea. 
In the Review and the Association of Helpers you 
have made the beginning which is capable after- 
wards of being extended so as to carry out our 
idea.” 

We then discussed the persons who should be taken 
into our confidence. At that time he assured me he 
had spoken of it to no one, with the exception of 
myself and two others. He authorised me to 
communicate with two friends, now members of the 
Upper House, who were thoroughly in sympathy with 
the gospel according to the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
who had been as my right and left hands during my 
editorship of that paper. 

He entered at considerable length into the 
question of the disposition of his fortune after his 
death. He said that if he were to die then, the 
whole of his money was left absolutely at the disposi- 
tion of X. 

“ But,” he said, “the thought torments me some- 
times when I wake at night that if I die, all my money 
will pass into the hands of a man who, however well- 
disposed, is absolutely incapabie of understanding my 
ideas. I have endeavoured to explain them to him, 
but I could see from the look on his face that it made 
no impression, that the ideas did not enter his mind, 
and that I was simply wasting my time,” 
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Mr. Rhodes went on to say that his friend’s son 
was even less sympathetic than the father, and he 
spoke with pathos of the thought of his returning to 
the world after he was dead, and seeing none of his 
money applied to the uses for the sake of which he 
had made his fortune. 

Therefore, he went on to say, he proposed to add 
my name to that of X., and to leave at the same 
time a letter which would give X. to understand that 
the money was to be disposed of by me, in the assured 
conviction that I should employ every penny of his 
millions in promoting the ideas to which we had both 
dedicated our lives. 

I was somewhat startled at this, and suggested 
that X. would be considerably amazed when he 
found himself saddled with such a joint-heir as myself, 
and I suggested to Mr. Rhodes that he had better 
explain the change which he was making in his will 
to X. while he was here in London. 

“No,” he said, “ my letter will make it quite plain 
to him.” 

“ Well,” I said, “but there may be trouble. When 
the will is opened, and he discovers that the money is 
left really at my disposition, instead of at his, there 
may be ructions.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said Mr, Rhodes; “I shall be 
gone then.” 

Mr. Rhodes then superseded the will on a sheet of 
note-paper, which left his fortune to X., by a formal 
will, in which the whole of his real and personal estate 
was left to “ X.” and to “ W. Stead, of the Review 
oF Reviews.” ‘This will, the fourth in order, was 
signed in March, 1891. 

In 1892 Mr. Rhodes was back in London, and 
again the question of the disposition of his fortune 
came up, and he determined to make a fifth will. 
Before he gave his final instructions he discussed with 
me the question whether there should not be a third 
party added, so that we should be three. We dis- 
cussed one or two names, and he afterwards told me 
that he had added Mr. Hawksley as a third party. 
His reasons for doing this were that he liked Mr. 
Hawksley, and had explained, expounded, and dis- 
cussed his views with him, and found him sympathetic. 
He went on to say :— 

“T think it is best that it should be left so. You 
know my ideas, and will carry them out. But there 
will be a great deal of financial administration that 
X. will look after. Many legal questions will be 
involved, and these you can safely leave in the hands 
of Mr. Hawksley.” 

And so it was that when the fifth will, drafted in 1892, 
was signed by Mr. Rhodes in 1893, X., Mr. Hawksley 
and myself were left sole executors and joint heirs 
of Mr. Rhodes’s fortune, with the understanding 
that I was the custodian of the Rhodesian ideas, 
that I was to decide as to the method in which the 
money was to be used according to these ideas, sub- 
ject to the advice of X. on financial matters, and of 
Mr. Hawksley on matters of law. 
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HIS POLITICAL WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


On bidding me good-bye, after having armounced 
the completion of his arrangements, Mr. Rhodes stated 
that when he got to Africa he would write out his 
ideas, and send them to me in order that I might 
put them into literary dress and publish them 
under his name as his ideas. It was in ful- 
filment of this promise that he sent me the letter 
dated August 19th and September 3rd, 1891, the 
publication of which in its original form last month 
subjected me at the hands of some ill-informed 
persons to an imputation of breach of confidence. 
As a matter of fact, what | called his “ political will 
and testament” was written by him at his own 
suggestion in order that I might publish it in 
literary dress in his name as an expression of 
his views. I carried out his instructions, and 
published the substance of this letter, with very slight 
modifications necessary to give it the clothing that he 
desired, as a manifesto to the electors at the General 
Election of 1895. Mr. Rhodes’s personality, however, 
at that time had not loomed sufficiently large before 
the mind of the British public for the expression of 
his opinions to excite the interest and attention of the 
world, Hence, when I| published the original draft 
after his death it was received everywhere as throw- 
ing altogether new light upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
character, 

In 1894 Mr. Rhodes came to England and again 
discussed with me the working of the scheme, reported 
to me his impressions of the various Ministers and 
leaders of Oppesition whom he met, discussing each 
of them from the point of view as to how far he would 
assist in carrying out “our ideas.” We also discussed 
together various projects for propaganda, the forma- 
tion of libraries, the creation of lectureships, the 
despatch of emissaries on missions of propagandism 
throughgut the Empire, and the steps to be taken to 
pave the way for the foundation and the acquisition of 
a newspaper which was to be devoted to the service 
of the cause. There was at one time a discussion of 
a proposal to endow the Association of Helpers with 
the annual income of £5,000, but Mr. Rhodes post- 
poned the execution of this scheme until he was 
able to make the endowment permanent. He was 
heavily drawn upon in the development of Rhodesia, 
he did not wish to realise his securities just then, but 
he entered with the keenest interest into all these 
projects. 

“T tell you everything,” he said to me; “I tell you 
all my plans. You tell me all your schemes, and when 
we get the northern country settled, we shall be able 
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to carry them out. It is necessary,” he added, “ that I 
should tell you all my ideas, in order that you may 
know what to do if I should go. But,” he went 
on, “I am_ still full of vigour and life, and 
I don’t expect that I shall require anyone but 
myself to administer my money for many years 
to come.” 

It was at an interview in January, 1895, that Mr. 
Rhodes first announced to me his intention to found 
scholarships. It is interesting to compare the first draft 
of his intentions with the final form in which it was 
given in his will of 1899 and its codicil of r900. He 
told me that when he was on the Red Sea in 1893 a 
thought suddenly struck him that it would be 
a good thing to create a number of scholarships 
tenable at a residential English University, that 
should be open to the various British Colonies. He 
proposed to found twelve scholarships every year, 
each tenable for three years, of the value of £250 
a year, to be held at Oxford. He said he had 
added a codicil to his will making provision for 
these scholarships, which would entail an annual 
charge upon his estate of about £10,000 a year. 
‘He explained that there would be three for French 
Canadians and three for British, Each of the 
Australasian Colonies, including Western Australia 
and Tasmania, was to have three—that is to say, one 
each year; but the Cape, because it was his own 
‘Colony, was to have twice as many scholarships as 
any other Colony. This, he said, he had done in 
order to give us, as his executors and heirs, a friendly 
lead as to the kind of thing he wanted done with his 
money. The scholarships were to be tenable at 
Oxford. 

When Mr. Rhodes left England in February, 1895, he 
was at the zenith of his power. Alike in London and 
in South Africa, every obstacle seemed to bend before 
his determined will. It was difficult to say upon which 
political party he could count with greater confidence 
for support. He was independent of both parties, and 
on terms of more or less cordial friendship with one 
or two leaders in both of the alternative Governments. 
In Rhodesia the impis of Lobengula had been shattered, 
and a territory as large as the German Empire had 
been won for civilisation at a cost both in blood and 
treasure which is in signal contrast to the expenditure 
incurred for such expeditions when directed from 
Downing Street. When he left England everything 
seemed to point to his being able to carry out his 
greater scheme, when we should be able to have 
undertaken the propagation of “ our ideas” on a wider 
scale throughout the world. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE RAID. 


And then, upon this fair and smiling prospect, the 
abortive conspiracy in Johannesburg of the Raid 
cast its dark and menacing shadow over the 
scene. No one in all England had more reason than 
I to regret the diversion of Mr. Rhodes’s energies 
from the path which he had traced for himself. Who 
can imagine to what pinnacle of greatness Mr. Rhodes 
might not have risen if the natural and normal pacific 
development of South Africa, which was progressing 
so steadily under his enlightened guidance, had not 
been rudely interrupted by the fiasco for which Mr. 
Rhodes was not primarily responsible. 

It was what seemed to me the inexplicable desire 
of Mr. Rhodes to obtain Bechuanaland as a jumping- 
off place which led to the first divergence of view 
between him and myself on the subject of South 
African policy. The impetuosity with which his 
emissaries pressed for the immediate transfer of 
Bechuanaland to the Chartered Company made me 
very uneasy, and I resolutely opposed the cession of 
the jumping-off place subsequently used by Dr. 
Jameson as a base for his Raid. Mr. Rhodes was 
very wroth, and growled like an angry bear at what he 
regarded as my perversity in objecting to a cession of 
territory for which I could see no reason, but which 
he thought it ought to have been enough for me that 
he desired it. My opposition was unfortunately un- 
availing. 

In the two disastrous years which followed the 
Raid, although I saw Mr. Rhodes frequently, we 
talked little or nothing about his favourite Society. 
More pressing questions pre-occupied our attention. I 
regretted that Mr. Rhodes was not sent to gaol, and 
told him so quite frankly. 

For reasons which need not be stated, as they are 
sufficiently obvious, no attempt was made to bring 
Mr. Rhodes to justice. His superiors were publicly 
whitewashed, while the blow fell heavily upon his 
subordinates, When Mr. Rhodes came back to “ face 
the music,” he fully expected that he would be im- 
prisoned, and had even planned out a course of 
reading by which he hoped to improve the enforced 
sojourn in a convict cell. 

Through all that trying time I can honestly say 
that I did my level best to help my friend out of the 
scrape in which he had placed himself without in- 
volving the nation at the same time in the disaster 
which subsequently overtook it. My endeavour 
to induce all parties to tell the truth and to shoulder 
the modicum of blame attaching to each for his 
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share of the conspiracy failed. Mr. Rhodes was 
offered up as a scapegoat. But although differ- 
ing so widely on the vital question with which 
was bound up the future of South Africa, my rela- 
tions with Mr. Rhodes remained as affectionate 
and intimate as ever. The last time I saw him 
before the war broke out we had a long talk, 
which failed to bring us to agreement. Mr. 
Rhodes said that he had tried his hand at 
settling the Transvaal business, but he had made such 
a mess of it that he absolutely refused to take any 
initiative in the matter again. ‘The question was now 
in the hands of Lord Milner, and he appealed to me to 
support my old colleague, for whose nomination as 
High Commissioner I was largely responsible. I 
said that while I would support Milner in what- 
ever policy he thought fit to pursue, so long as he 
confined himself to measures of peace, I could not 
believe, even on his authority, that the situation in 
South Africa would justify an appeal to arms. Mr. 
Rhodes replied :— 

“ You will support Milner in any measure that he 
may take short of war. I make no such limitation. 
I support Milner absolutely without reserve. If he 
says peace, I say peace; if he says war, I say war. 
Whatever happens, I say ditto to Milner.” 

In justice to Mr. Rhodes it must be said that 
he was firmly convinced that President Kruger 
would yield, and that no resort to arms would be 
He went to South Africa, and I went 


necessary. 
never met again until 


to the Hague, and we 
after the siege of Kimberley. 


HIS LAST WILL. 

It was in July, 1899, before the outbreak of the 
war, that Mr. Rhodes revoked his will of 1891, and 
substituted for it what is now known as his last will 
and testament. It is probable that the experience 
which we had gained since the Raid of the difficulties 
of carrying out his original design led him to recast 
his will to give it a scope primarily educational, 
instead of leaving the whole of his estate to me and 
my joint-heirs to be applied as I thought best for the 
furtherance of his political idea. Anyhow, the whole 
scheme was recast. Trustees were appointed for 
carrying out various trusts, all of which, however, did 
not absorb more than half of the income of his 
estate. The idea which found expression in all his 
earlier wills reappeared solely in the final clause 
appointing his trustees and executors joint-heirs of the 
residue of the estate. 

In selecting the executors, trustees and joint-heirs, 
Mr. Rhodes substituted the name of Lord Grey for 
that of X., re-appointed Mr. Hawksley and myself, 
strengthened the financial element by adding the 
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names of Mr. Beit and Mr. Michell, of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, and then crowned the edifice 
by adding the name of Lord Rosebery. As the 
will stood at the beginning of the war, there were 
six executors, trustees, and joint-heirs—to wit, 
Mr. Hawksley and myself, representing the original 
legatees, Lord Rosebery, Lord Grey, Mr. Beit, and 
Mr. Michell. 

Many discussions took place during the framing of 
this will. In those preliminary discussions I failed to 
induce Mr. Rhodes to persevere in his original inten- 
tion to allow the scholarships to be held equally at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and therein I think Mr. 
Rhodes was right. I was more fortunate, however, 
in inducing him to extend the scope of his scholar- 
ships so as to include in the scheme the States and 
Territories of the American Union, but he refused to 
open his scholarships to women. He was for some 
time in difficulty as to how to provide for the selec- 
tion of his scholarships, for ‘he rejected absolutely all 
suggestions which pojnted to competitive examination 
pure and simple. A suggestion made by Professor 
Lindsay, of Glasgow, that the vote of the boys 
in the school should be decisive as to the 
physical and moral qualities of the competitors 
which Mr. Rhodes desiderated was submitted by 

e to Mr. Rhodes, and incorporated by him in 
the body of the will. ‘The precise proportion 
of the marks to be allowed under each head was not 
finally fixed until the following year. So far as I was 
concerned, although still intensely interested in Mr. 
Rhodes’s conceptions, the change that was then made 
immensely reduced my responsibility. ‘To be merely 
one of half a dozen executors and trustees was a very 
different matter from being charged with the chief 
responsibility of using the whole of Mr. Rhodes’s 
wealth for the purposes of political propaganda, which, 
if Mr. Rhodes had been killed by the Matabele or 
had died any time between 1891 and 1899, it would 
have been my duty to undertake. 

When, after the raising of the siege of Kimberley, 
Mr. Rhodes returned to London, I had a long talk with 
him at the Burlington Hotel in April, rg00. Mr. Rhodes, 
although more affectionate than he had ever been 
before in manner, did not in the least disguise his 
disappointment that I should have thrown myself so 
vehemently into the agitation against the war. It 
seemed to him extraordinary ; but he charitably con- 
cluded it was due to my absorption in the Peace 
Conference at the Hague. His chief objection, which 
obviously was present to his mind when, nearly twelve 
months later, he removed my name from the will, 
was not so much the fact that I differed from 
him in judgment about the war, as that I was 
not willing to subordinate my judgment to that. of 
the majority of our associates who were on the spot. 
He said :— 

“That is the curse which will be fatal to our ideas 
—insubordination. Do not you think it is very dis- 
obedient of you? How can our Society be worked if 
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each one sets himself up as the sole judge of what 
ought to be done? Just look at the position here. 
We thrée are in South Africa, all of us your boys” (for 
that was the familiar way in which he always spoke), 
“T myself, Milner and Garrett, all of whom learned 
their politics from you. We are on the spot, and we 
are unanimous in declaring this war to be necessary. 
You have never been in South Africa, and yet instead 
of deferring to the judgment of your own boys, you 
fling yourself into a violent opposition to the war. 
I should not have acted in that way about an English 
question or an American question. No matter how 
much I might have disliked the course which you 
advised, I would have said ‘No, I know Stead; I 

trust his judgment, and he is on the spot. I support 
whatever policy he recommends.’ ” 

“ It’s all very well,” I replied, “ but you see, although 

I have never been in South Africa, I learned my 
South African policy at the feet of a man who was to 

me the greatest authority on the subject. He always 
impressed upon me one thing so strongly that it 
became a fixed idea in my mind, from which I could 
never depart. ‘That principle was that you could not 

rule South Africa without the Dutch, and that if you 

quarrelled with the Dutch, South Africa was lost to the 

Empire. - My teacher,” I said, “ whose authority I 

reverence—perhaps you know him? His name was 

Cecil John Rhodes. Now I am true to the real, 

aboriginal Cecil John Rhodes, and I cannot desert 

the principles which he taught me merely because 

another who calls himself by the same name advises 

me to follow an exactly opposite policy.” 

Mr. Rhodes laughed and said: “ Oh, well, circum- 

stances have changed. But after all that does not matter 
now. ‘The war is ending and that is a past issue.” 


THE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Then, later on, when Mr. Hawksley came in, we 
nad a long discussion concerning the number of marks 
to be allotted under each of the heads. 

_ Mr. Rhodes said: “T’ll take a piece of paper. I 
have got my three things. You know the way I put 
them,” he said laughing, as he wrote down the points. 
“ First, there are the three qualities. You know I am 


_ all against letting the scholarships merely to people 


who swot over books, who have spent all their time 
over Latin and Greek. But you must allow for that 
element which I call ‘smug,’ and which means scholar- 
ship. That is to stand for four-tenths. Then there 
is ‘brutality,’ which stands for two-tenths, Then 
there is tact and leadership, again two-tenths, and 
then there is ‘unctuous rectitude,’ two-tenths, That 
makes up the whole. You see how it works.” 

Then Mr. Hawksley read the draft clause, the idea 
of which was suggested by Lord Rosebery, I think. 
The scheme as drafted ran somewhat in this way :— 

A scholarship tenable at Oxford for three years at 
4300 a year is to be awarded to the scholars at 
some particular school in the Colony or State, The 
choice of the candidate ultimately rests with the 


trustees, who, on making their choice, must be 
governed by the following considerations. Taking 
one thousand marks as representing the total, four 
hundred should be allotted for an examination in 
scholarship, conducted in the ordinary manner on the 
ordinary subjects. ‘Two hundred shall be awarded 
for proficiency in manly sports, for the purpose of 
securing physical excellence. Two hundred shall be 
awarded (and this is the most interesting clause 
of all) to those who, in their intercourse with 
their fellows, have displayed most of the qualities 
of tact and skill which go to the management 
of men, who have shown a public spirit in the 
affairs of their school or their class, who are foremost 
in the defence of the weak and the friendless, and who 
display those moral qualities which qualify them to be 
regarded as capable leaders of men. The remaining 
two hundred would be vested in the headmaster. 

The marks in the first category would be awarded 
by competitive examination in the ordinary manner ; 
in the second and third categories the candidate 
would be selected by the vote of his fellows in the 
school. The headmaster would of course vote 
alone. It is provided that the vote of the 
scholars should be taken by ballot; that the head- 
master should nominate his candidate before the 
result of the competitive examination under (1), or of 
the ballot under (2) and (3) was known, and the 
ballot would take place before the result of the com- 
petitive examination was known, so that the trustees 
would have before them the names of the first scholar 
judged by competitive examination, the first selected 
for physical excellence and for moral qualities, and 
the choice of the headmaster. The candidate under 
each head would be selected without any knowledge 
as to who would come out on top in the other 
categories. To this Mr. Rhodes had objected on 
the ground that it gave “unctuous rectitude” a 
casting vote, and he said “unctuous rectitude” 
would always vote for “smug,” and the physical and 
moral qualities would go by the board. To this I 
added the further objection that “smug” and “ bru- 
tality” might tie, and “unctuous rectitude” might 
nominate a third person, who was selected neither by 
“smug” nor “unctuous rectitude,” with the result 
that there would be a tie, and the trustees would 
have to choose without any information upon which 
to base their judgment. So I insisted, illustrating it 
by an imaginary voting paper, that the only possible 
way to avoid these difficulties was for the trustees or 
the returning officer to be furnished not merely with the 
single name which heads each of the four categories, 
but with the result of the ballot to five or even ten 
down, and that the headmaster should nominate 
in order of preference the same number. The marks 
for the first five or ten in the competitive examination 
would of course also be recorded, and in that case the 
choice would be automatic. The scholar selected 
would be the one who had the majority of marks, and 
it might easily happen that the successful candidate 
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was one who was not top in any one of the categories. 
Mr. Rhodes strongly supported this view, and Mr. 
Hawksley concurred, and a clause is to be prepared 
stating that all the votes rendered at any rate for the 
first five or ten should be notified to the trustees, 
and also the order of precedence for five or ten 
to the headmaster. Mr. Rhodes then said he did not 
see why the trustees need have any responsibility 
in the matter, except in case of dispute, when their 
decision should be final. This I strongly supported, 
saying that provided the headmaster had_ to prepare 
his list before the result in the balloting or competi- 
tion was known, he might be constituted returning 
officer, or, if need be, one of the head boys might be 
empowered to act with him, and then the award of 
the scholarship would be a simple sum in arithmetic. 
‘There would be no delay, and nothing would be done 
to weaken the interest. As soon as the papers were 
all in the marks could be counted up, and the scholar- 
ship proclaimed. 

First I raised the question as to whether the master 
should be allowed to vote. Mr. Rhodes said it did 
not matter. There would only be fourteen in a school 
of six hundred boys, and their votes would not count. 
I said that they would have a weight far exceeding 
their numerical strength, for if they were excluded 
from any voice they would not take the same interest 
that they would if they had a vote, while their judg- 
ment would be a rallying point for the judgment of 
the scholars. I protested against making the masters 
Outlanders, depriving them of votes, and treating them 
like political helots, at which Rhodes laughed. But 
he was worse than Kruger, and would not give them 
the franchise on any terms. 

Then Mr. Hawksley said he was chiefly interested 
in the third category—that is, moral qualities of 
leadership. I said yes, it was the best and the most 
distinctive character of Mr. Rhodes’s school; that I 
was an outside barbarian, never having been to a 
university or a public school, and therefore I spoke 
with all deference ; but speaking as an outside bar- 
barian and knowing Mr. Rhodes’s strong feeling 
against giving too much preponderance to mere 
literary ability, I thought it would be much better to 
alter the proportion of marks to be awarded for 
“smug” and moral qualities respectively, that is to 
say, I would reduce the “smug” to 200 votes, and 
put 400 on to moral qualities. Against this both Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Hawksley protested, Mr. Rhodes 
objecting that in that case the vote of the scholars 
would be the deciding factor, and the “smug” and 
“ unctuous rectitude ” would be outvoted. If brutality 
and moral qualities united their votes they would poll 
600, as against 400. 

It was further objected, both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Hawksley drawing upon their own reminiscences of 
school-days, that hero-worship prevailed to such an 
extent among schoolboys that a popular idol, the 
captain of an eleven or the first in his boat, might be 
voted in although he had no moral qualities at all. 
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Mr. Hawksley especially insisted upon the importance 
of having a good share of culture in knowledge of 
Greek and Roman and English history. Then I pro- 
posed as a compromise that we should equalise 
“smug” and moral qualities. Mr. Rhodes accepted 
this, Mr. Hawksley rather reproaching him for being 
always ready to make a deal. But Mr. Rhodes 
pointed out that he had resisted the enfranchisement 
of the masters, who were to be helots, and he had 
also refused to reduce “smug” to 200, and thought 
300 was a fair compromise. So accordingly it was 
fixed that it had to be 300, 300 for “smug” and 300 
for moral qualities, while “unctuous rectitude” and 
“ brutality ” are left with 200 each. 

We all agreed that this should be done. Half the 
marks are at the disposal of the voting of the scholars, 
the other half for competition and the headmaster. 
It also emphasises the importance of qualities entirely 
ignored in the ordinary competitive examinations, 
which was Mr. Rhodes’s great idea. Mr. Rhodes was 
evidently pleased with the change, for just as we were 
leaving the hotel he called Mr. Hawksley back and said, 
“‘ Remember, three-tenths,” so three-tenths it is to be. 

Mr. Rhodes went back to Africa and I did not see 
him again till his return last year. In January, rgo1, 
he had added a codicil to his will, removing my name 
from the list of executors, fearing that the others might 
find it difficult to work with me. He wrote me at 
the same time saying I was “too masterful” to work 
with the other executors. 

In the October of that year he added Lord Milner’s 
name to the list of executors and joint-heirs, and in 
March, on his deathbed, he added the name of Dr. 
Jameson. The number of executors, therefore, is now 
seven, 

Looking back over this whole episode of my career 

-an episode now definitely closed—I remember with 
gratitude the help which I was able to give to Mr. 
Rhodes, and I regret that in the one great blunder 
which marred his career my opposition failed to turn 
him from his purpose. Both in what I aided him 
to do and in what I attempted to prevent his doing, 
I was faithful to the great ideal for the realisation 
of which we first shook hands in 1889. 

Apart from the success or failure of political projects, 
I have the satisfaction of remembering the words which 
Mr. Rhodes spoke in April, 1900, when the war was 
at its height. Taking my hand in both of his with a 
tenderness quite unusual to him, he said to me :— 

“Now I want you to understand that if, in future, 
you should unfortunately feel yourself compelled to 
attack me personally as vehemently as you have 
attacked my policy in this war, it will make no differ- 
ence to our friendship. I am too grateful to you for 
all that I have learned from you to allow anything 
that you may write or say to make any change in our 
relations.” 

How few public men there are who would have 
said that! And yet men marvel that I loved him— 


and love him still. 








. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM HIS LAST WILL. 


I append the passages in Mr. Rhodes’s will which 
relate to the scholarships :— 


Whereas I consider that the education of young Colonists at 
one of the universities of the United Kingdom is of great advan- 
tage to them for giving breadth to their views, for their instruc- 
tion in life and manners, and for instilling into their minds the 
advantage to the Colonies as well as to the United Kingdom of 
the retention of the unity of the Empire; and whereas, in the 
case of young Colonists studying at a university of the United 
Kingdom, I attach very great importance to the univer- 
sity having a residential system such.as is in force at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for without it those 
students are, at the most critical period of their lives, 
left without any supervision; and whereas there are at 
the present time fifty or more students from South Africa 
studying at the University of Edinburgh, many of whom 
are attracted there by its excellent medical school, and 
I should like to establish some of the scholarships herein- 
after mentioned in that university ; but, owing to its not having 
such a residential system as aforesaid, I feel obliged to refrain 
from doing so ; and, whereas my own university—the University 
of Oxford—has such a system, and I suggest that it should try 
and extend its scope, so as, if possible, to make its medical 
school at least as good as that of the University of Edinburgh ; 
and, whereas I also desire to encourage and foster an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which I implicitly believe will result from 
the union of the English-speaking people throughout the world, 
and to encourage in the students from the United States of North 
America, who will benefit from the American scholarships to be 
established for the reason above given at the University of 
Oxford, under this, my will, an attachment to the country from 
which they have sprung, but without, I hope, withdrawing 
se or their sympathies from the land of their adoption or 

irth ; 

Now, therefore, I direct my trustees, as soon as may be after 
my death, and, either simultaneously or gradually, as they shall 
find convenient, and, if gradually, then in such order as they 
shall think fit, to establish for male students the scholarships 
hereinafter directed to be established, each of which shall be of 
the yearly value of £300, and be tenable at any college in the 
University of Oxford for three consecutive academical years, 
I direct my trustees to establish certain scholarships, and these 
scholarships I sometimes hereinafter refer to as ‘‘the Colonial 
Scholarships.” 

The appropriation of the Colonial Scholarships and the 
numbers to be annually filled up shall be in accordance with the 
table on next column. 

I further direct my trustees to establish additional scholar- 
ships sufficient in number for the appropriation in the next fol- 
lowing clause hereof directed, and that those scholarships I 
sometimes hereinafter refer to as ‘‘the American Scholar- 
ships.” 

I appropriate two of the American scholarships to each of 
the present States and territories of the United States of North 
America. Provided that if any of the said territories shall in 
my lifetime be admitted as a State, the scholarships appropriated 
to such territory shall be appropriated to such State, and that 
my trustees may in their uncontrolled discretion withhold for 
such time as they think fit the appropriation of such scholarships 
to any territory. 

I direct that of the two scholarships appropriated to a State 
or territory not more than one shall be filled up in any year, so 
that at no time shall more than two scholarships be held for the 
same State or territory. 

My desire being that the students who shall be elected to the 
scholarships shall not be merely bookworms, I direct that in 
the election of a student to a scholarship regard shall be had to 

(1) His literary and scholastic attainments. 

(2) His fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports, such 

as cricket, football, and the like. 

(3) His qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to 

duty, sympathy for the protection of the weak, kindliness, 
unselfishness, and fellowship, and 
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(4) His exhibition during school days of moral force of 


character and of instincts to lead and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates, for those latter attributes will be 
likely in after life to guide him to esteem the perform- 
ance of public duties as his highest aim. 

As mere suggestions for the guidance of those who will have 
the choice of students for the scholarships, I record that— 

(1) My ideal qualified student would combine these four 
qualifications in the proportions of three-tenths for the 
first, two-tenths for the second, three-tenths for the third, 
and two-tenths for the fourth qualification, so that 
according to my ideas, if the maximum number of marks 
for any scholarship were 200, they would be apportioned 
as follows: sixty to each of the first and third qualifica- 
tions, and forty to each of the second and fourth 
qualifications. 

(2) The marks for the several qualifications would be awarded 
independently as follows—that is to say, the marks for 
the first qualification by examination, for the second and 
third qualifications respectively by ballot by the fellow 
students of the candidates, and for the fourth qualifica- 
tion by the headmaster of the candidate’s school, And 

(3) The results of the awards (that is to say, the marks 
obtained by each candidate for each qualification) would, 
be sent as soon as possible for consideration to the 
trustees, or to some person or persons appointed to 
receive the same, and the person or persons appointed 
would ascertain by averaging the marks in blocks of 
twenty marks each of all candidates the best idea! 
qualified students, 

No student shall be qualified or disqualified for election to a 

scholarship on account of his race or religious opinions. 

By codicil executed in South Africa, Mr. Rhodes, after 
stating that the German Emperor had made instruction in 
English compulsory in German schools, establishes fifteen: 
scholarships at Oxford (five in each of the first three years after 
his death) of £250 each, tenable for three years, for students of 
German birth, to be nominated by the German Emperor, for 
‘‘a good understanding between England, Germany, and the- 
United States of America will secure the peace of the world, and. 
educational relations form the strongest tie.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


————————_——— 


SIDELIGHTS ON MR. RHODES’S WILL. 
By Mr. E. B. [wan-MULLER. 

A VERY interesting article is contributed by Mr. 
E. B. Iwan-Miiller, who was the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph in South Africa and who is now a 
leader-writer on that paper, to the current number of 
the Fortnightly Review. The effect of the article is 
somewhat marred by his attempt to argue that great 
men are exempt from the test of ordinary rules of 
social and political morality. Rhodes himself would 
probably have had little patience with anyone who 
talked as Mr. Iwan-Miiller does of the pettier 
standards of the lower morality. He says: “I make 
no claim for Cecil Rhodes that he was a good man in 
the usually accepted sense of the term.” He only 
claims that he was a great man, and a very great man, 
and as such, it would seem, he claims that he is to be 
regarded as above the law, as others have claimed to 
be super grammaticam., 


WAS HE UNSELFISH ? 


Mr. Iwan-Miiller asks, was Mr. Rhodes an utterly 
selfish man? He says that the answer must depend 
upon the exact meaning that the questioner assigns to 
selfishness :— 

If to devote your whole life, to sacrifice all that men call 
pleasure and most of what men mean by ambition, to subordinate 
every feeling and every action to one end, and that not a per- 
sonal one, is unselfishness, then Rhodes must be reckoned as 
amongst the most unselfish of great men. If, on the other 
hand, unselfishness is interpreted as meaning a tender and con- 
stant regard for the happiness and comfort and feelings of those 
about us or of those of our jmmediate day and generation, then 
Rhodes must be accounted positively and even callously selfish. 
He did not spare himself, and he did not spare others. He 
sacrificed what I may call the narrow and immediate altruism to 
the wider and the more remote. 

There is an exaggeration in this, and I do not 
believe that those who were most intimately asso- 
ciated with him, such as his secretaries, Dr. Jameson, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, or those with whom he was on 
real terms of intimacy, would read this passage with- 
out indignant protest. In many respects he was just 
as unselfish and considerate of other people’s feelings 
as he was devoted to the great object of his life. 

HIS POLITICAL CREED, 

Passing by, however, those points of difference, let 
us come to the main body of the article. His political 
creed, says Mr. Iwan-Miiller, was Positivism limited 
to British humanity. It was of the England of the 
future that he was always thinking, and for which he 
laboured and suffered and fought. Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
would have been more correct if he had spoken of 
the English-speaking man instead of England. No 
one can réad his will, nor the writings which preceded 
it, without recognising that his Positivism was by no 


means limited to British humanity. Speaking of the 
classical mould in which Rhodes’s features were cut, 
he says that Elizabethan wine stored in a Roman 
amphora would give as good an idea of Rhodes’s 
character as another. In more senses than one he 
was frankly pagan. If there is no religion outside 
dogma, then in the strict sense of the word Rhodes 
had not religion, but he had faith in the future and 
faith in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
HIS IDEA OF RELIGION. 


Mr. Iwan-Miiller quotes a remarkable speech which 
Mr. Rhodes delivered in laying the foundation stone 
of a Presbyterian chapel at Woodstock, near Cape 
Town :— 

You have asked me to come here because you recognise that 
my life has been work. Of course I must say frankly that I do 
not happen to belong to your particular sect in religion. We 
all have many ideals, but I may say that when we come abroad 
we all broaden. We broaden immensely, and especially in this 
spot, because we are always looking on that mountain, and there 
is immense breadth in it. That gives us, while we retain our 
individual dogmas, immense breadth of feeling and consideration 
for all those who are striving to do good work, and perhaps 
improve the condition of humanity in general. The fact 
is, if 1 may take you into my confidence, that I do not care to 
go to a particular church even on one day in the year when 
I use my own chapel at all other times. I find that up the 
mountain one gets thoughts, what you might term religious 
thoughts, because they are thoughts for the betterment of humanity, 
and I believe that is the best description of religion, to work for 
the betterment of the human beings who surround us. This 
stone I have laid will subsequently represent a building, and in 
that building thoughts will be given to the people with the 
intention of raising their minds and making them better citizens. 
That is the intention of the laying of this stone. I will challenge 
any man or any woman, however broad their ideas may be, who 
object to go to church or chapel, to say they would not some- 
times be better for an hour or an hour and a half in church. I 
believe they would get there some ideas conveyed to them that 
would make them better human beings. There are those who, 
throughout the world, have set themselves the task of elevating 
their fellow-beings, and have abandoned personal ambition, the 
accumulation of wealth, perhaps the pursuit of art, and many of 
those things that are deemed most valuable. What is left to 
them? They have chosen to do what? To devote their whole 
mind to make other human beings better, braver, kindlier, more 
thoughtful, and more unselfish, for which they deserve the 
praise of all men. 

This was not the only occasion on which Mr. 
Rhodes spoke in terms of high appreciation of those 
who were consecrated to religious service. When he 
bade Bramwell Booth farewell, after going over the 
Salvation Army Farm at Hadleigh, he laid his hand 
upon his shoulder and said: “ You and your father 
have chosen the better part. I am trying to build up 
new countries and you are trying to build up new men, 
and you are right.” 


THE KAISER AND THE COLOSSUS. 


“Rhodes’s work was his religion, and that work took 
the form of promoting the expansion of England in 
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the continent in which his lot was cast.” There, again, 
Mr. Rhodes would have protested against this as a 
very circumscribed account of his work in life. The 
following is one of the most interesting passages of 
Mr. Miiller’s article :— 

There is no great indiscretion, however, in giving the sub- 
stance of two very characteristic passages. The Emperor 
William and Rhodes had been discussing the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway, which at that time, at any rate, was to run in part 
through German territory. The Kaiser, who took the greatest 
interest in the scheme, and expressed his determination to 
co-operate in its execution, closed the conversation somewhat as 
follows :— 

‘* Well, Mr. Rhodes, my section of the railway will be ready 
in two or three years, and I should much like to come and 
celebrate the junction with your system; but as that will be 
impossible, I will send someone to represent me on the 
occasion.” 

“No, sir,” said Rhodes, ‘your railway:won’t be ready by 
that time. I don’t know, sir, anything about your Germans at 
home; but those out in Africa are the most lethargic, unpro- 
gressive people in: the world, and I am sure it will take them 
many years to start their railway.” 

This was unconventional enough, but there was worse to 
follow. 

‘* Before I go,” said Rhodes, ‘‘I must thank you, sir, for that 
telegram (the famous Kruger telegram). You see, sir, that 
I got myself into a bad scrape, and I was coming home to 
be whipped as a naughty boy by Grandmamma, when you 
kindly stepped in and sent {that telegram, and you got the 
whipping instead of me.” 

(Rhodes was in the habit of talking about the Mother Country 
as ‘‘Grandmamma,” and certainly never realised the sense 
which the expression would convey to the grandson of Queen 
Victoria. ) 

The other incident occurred at an interview which took place 
either the next day or the day after. I am not quite sure 
whether the agreement under discussion referred to the Cape-to- 
Cairo Telegraph or the Railway, but the draft was before them, 
and the Emperor observed, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Rhodes, I hope you are 
satisfied with the arrangement ?” 

“Not quite,” replied Rhodes, ‘‘ unless, sir, you want to see 
Cecil Rhodes file his petition in bankruptcy.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked the Kaiser, who had himself 
given instructions for the drafting of the agreement. 

‘“*T mean this,” was the reply, ‘‘ that there is a clause in this 
document which provides that while your Majesty undertakes to 
protect the railway or telegraph (whichever it was) against 
attacks or injury, Cecil Rhodes has to pay the whole cost 
incurred in such defence. Now, sir, there is nothing in the 
clause to prevent you from sending a whole army corps for this 
purpose, and if I had to pay for that I should have to file my 
petition.” 

The Kaiser laughed, and said, ‘‘ Quite right,” and turning to 
Count von Biilow (I think), who was present, said: ‘* Add 
words limiting Mr. Rhodes’s liability to £40,000. That’s fair, 
I think.” To which Mr. Rhodes replied that he was perfectly 
Satisfied. 

I was told by one who certainly ought to have known, that 
after these two interviews the Kaiser remarked to a Minister, 
“‘T have met a man.” If he used those words they must have 
been in conscious or unconscious reminiscence of a saying of his 
great predecessor, Frederick the Great, with reference to the 
elder Pitt : ‘‘ England has long been in travail, and has at last 
produced a man.” 


A QUEER INVERSION OF THE FACT. 


I need not follow Mr. Iwan-Miiller into his discus- 
sion of the relation between Rhodes and the Dutch. 
It is difficult to repress a smile when reading a paper 
by one who professes to know something about Mr. 
Rhodes and his ideas, on finding that there is no shade 
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or shadow of evidence of any complicity of the Colonial 
Office in the Raid. Equally strange is it to find a state- 
ment which attributes the failure of the conspiracy to 
“Mr. Rhodes’s obstinate insistence on the acceptance 
of the British flag.” Considering that Mr. Rhodes 
pledged his word to the Johannesburg conspirators 
that the British flag would not be introduced, that as a 
matter of fact it was introduced, and that the whole 
failure of the conspiracy arose from the fact that Mr, 
Chamberlain insisted on the introduction of the British 
flag, and the conversion of a conspiracy to upset 
Kruger into a design to seize the Transvaal for the 
British Empire, the value of that statement about 
“ obstinate insistence ” can be appreciated. 


LANDLORD @. MANUFACTURER, 


Such observations as these tend to shake our 
confidence in Mr. Iwan-Miiller as a_ serious 
authority concerning Cecil Rhodes. ‘There is, how- 
ever, internal evidence that he did not report Mr. 
Rhodes’s remarks inaccurately when he gives the 
following account of the reasons which Mr. Rhodes 
gave him for preferring country landlords to manu- 
facturers :— 

He told me how during a recent visit to England he had 
stayed with an English country gentleman of very large estates. 

‘*T went about with him,” he said in effect, although I do not 
profess to be able to recall the exact wording of his sentences, 
‘*and I discovered that he knew the history and personal 
circumstances of every man, woman, and child upon his pro- 
perty. He was as well instructed in their pedigrees as them- 
selves, and could tell how long every tenant or even labourer 
had been connected with the estate, and what had happened to 
any of them in the course of their lives. From there I went on 
to a successful manufacturer, a man of high standing and 
benevolent disposition. He took me over his works, and 
explained the machinery and the different improvements that 
had been made, with perfect familiarity with his subject, but, 
except as to the heads of departments, foremen and the like, he 
absolutely knew nothing whatever about the lives and conditions 
of his ‘hands,’ Now,” he added, ‘‘my manufacturing friend 
was a more progressive man, and probably a more capable man 
than my landlord friend. Yet the very necessities of the latter’s 
position compelled him to discharge duties of the existence of 
which the other had no idea, The manufacturer built schools 
and endowed libraries, and received reports as to their manage- 
ment, but he never knew, or cared to know, what effect his 
philanthropy had upon the individual beneficiaries.” 


NO PLACE FOR A POOR MAN. 


I am also glad to quote another extract from Mr. 
Rhodes’s remarks to Mr. Miiller on the subject of his 
scholarships :— 

‘*A lot of young Colonials go to Oxford and Cambridge,” he 
said, “and come back with a certain anti-English feeling, 
imagining themselves to have been slighted because they were 
Colonials. That, of course, is all nonsense. I was a Colonial, 
and I knew everybody I wanted to know, and everybody who 
wanted to knew me. The explanation is that most of these 
youngsters go there on the strength of scholarships, and insuf- 
ficient allowances, and are therefore practically confined to one 
set, that of men as poor as themselves, who use the University 
naturally and quite properly only as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else, They are quite right, but they don’t get what I call 
University Education, which is the education of rubbing 
shoulders with every kind of individual and class on absolutely 
equal terms ; therefore a very poor man can never get the full 
value of an Oxford training.” 
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SIR CHARLES WARREN ON MR. RHODES’S 
EARLY DAYS. 

SiR CHARLES WARREN contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for May an article upon “Cecil 
Rhodes’s Early Days in South Africa.” His acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Rhodes dates from the time when he 
was quite a young man. 

Sir Charles Warren is very .discriminating in his 
praise. He admits that Mr. Rhodes was essentially 
one in the first line in the nineteenth century; but 
he maintains that he was the sport of fortune and the 
creature of circumstances. Circumstances forced 
him in 1879 to take up the grand vision of an 
United South Africa from the Cape Colony stand- 
point; but by fortune again he was turned by reason 
of the great failure of his life, the Jameson Raid, 
to take up the higher position of one of our leading 
Imperialists. In his youth he had the makings of a 
great man in him. . He possessed strange gifts, all 
sorts and conditions of men were attracted by him, he 
was in many respects a Wunderkind. But although 
he trained himself with remarkable rapidity he pro- 
bably suffered all his life from the fact that he was a 
self-made man. He got on too well, too rapidly, he 
was not sufficiently ground down in the mill of life by 
ill-luck and misfortune. ‘Therefore he became some- 
what careless of his measures, and was overwhelmed 
by the blunder of the Raid. 

THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

He was a quick thinker, eloquent and persuasive 
in speech, impulsive, imperious, impetuous, sym- 
pathetic, energetic. He had a good judgment, came 
rapidly to a decision, his temper was pleasant, and he 
was generally artistic though utilitarian in his tastes. 
All this, along with his charm of manner, com- 
bined to make him a fascinating man, but his real 
strength lay in his most remarkable aptitude for 
making money. With this gift of making money 
went the gift of spending it in such a manner as to 
gain for himself power and influence. His was the 
single case in the nineteenth century of a man who 
could make money, and spend it on one great scheme. 

THE ORIGIN OF RHODESIA. 

Sir Charles Warren also praises the remarkable 
frankness and donhomie of Mr. Rhodes’s disposition, 
but he stoutly denies that he was the originator of the 
idea of preserving the trade route in the northern part 
of South Africa, and of constructing railway and 
telegraph lines through the whole continent. The 
fact is, Sir Charles Warren believes, that when Cecil 
Rhodes was twenty-five he took up the ideas which 
he found floating in the minds of British people in 
South Africa, and in after years gave practical effect 
to them. Sir Charles recalls that Sir Bartle Frere in 
1877, comparing India with South Africa, found that 
Peshawur and the Punjab lay as far north of Cape 
Comorin as a point five degrees north of the Zambesi 
lay from Cape Town. This, Sir Bartle Frere said, 
was the limit beyond which he would not extend 
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British protection during his term of office. The 
desire of the natives north of Cape Colony for British 
protection had long been familiar to British adminis- 
trators, and Sir Charles Warren, who sided with 
Mackenzie against Rhodes in the great dispute of the 
early eighties about Bechuanaland, says that the British 
Empire would probably have been extended as far north 
as the southern limits of Rhodesia in 1879 if the Cape 
politicians had not resisted the federation movement. 
It was not until the end of 1878 that Mr. Rhodes 
seriously considered the question of the expansion “of 
Cape Colony, when his attention was turned to it by 
Mr. Merriman. In 1879 Sir Charles Warren was 
Administrator of Griqualand West, and_ strongly 
opposed the annexation of that district to the Cape 
Colony, on the ground that it would swamp the 
British elentent in the Dutch element of the Colony. 
Mr. Rhodes was strongly in favour of the annexation 
of Griqualand West. Sir Charles Warren then tells 
the story of his difficulties with Mr. Rhodes when the 
Stellaland question came up for settlement. 
MR. RHODES—TORY AND LIBERAL. 

Sir Charles Warren says that he thinks Cecil 
Rhodes would have greatly strengthened his position 
in South Africa if he had spent a few years in the 
House of Commons, where he would have found his 
own level and learned much that would have been 
useful to him. This was Rhodes’s own opinion, for 
between 1882 and 1884 he appears to have talked to 
Sir Charles Warren about coming forward in the 
Conservative interest. Warren, although a Liberal, 
approved of the proposal, as we wanted at that time 
in the House of Commons a man who could speak 
on South African affairs from personal knowledge and 
experience,and Rhodes was the best man-available. He 
quotes a letter which he wrote to Rhodes’s brother on 
March 4th, 1884, in which he said, “ Your brother has 
great mental power for organising and would be a 
most valuable addition to the Conservative ranks.” 
This is rather curious, because in 1885 Mr. Rhodes 
seriously discussed the question of standing in the 
Liberal interest for the constituency in which his 
Dalston property lies. Of course the adoption of 
Home Rule by the Liberal Party in 1885 will 
probably explain the reason why Mr. Rhodes, who in 
1884 was a prospective Conservative member, was in 
the following year negotiating for a seat as a Liberal 
Home Ruler. When we count up the number of 
Liberals who went over to the Tories on the question 
of Home Rule, it is well to remember that against such 
of our Liberal Unionists as left the party at Mr. 
Gladstone’s new departure we gained a new recruit in 
the person of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 





IN the Strand Magazine for May Mr. Frank Dicksee 
has been interviewed by Mr. Frederick Dolman, to whom 
he gave interesting explanations of several of his best 
known and most discussed pictures. Mr. T. E. Curtis 
continues his articles on American cartoonists, it being 
this time the artists of Puck, Life, and Fudge who are 
dealt with. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF CECIL RHODES. 
By Canon Scotr HOo.Lianp. 


In the May number of the Commonwealth Canon 

Scott Holland publishes a brief appreciation of Mr. 
Rhodes. He thinks that the political testament 
published in the Review or REviEws answered the 
question as to how it was possible for the man who 
made the Will to make the Raid. “A most curious 
and interesting answer it is.” We find our cue to the 
explanation in the names quoted by Mr. Stead in the 
Review oF Reviews — Oliver Cromwell, Ignatius 
Loyola, and Mahomet :— 
These are all notes, at once, of splendour and of terror, They 
mark the line of moral peril that besets a special type of greatness. 
. - « In this double character of dreamers bent on achieving a 
practical result—of Prophets who had to become Politicians— 
they have all become proverbial for those sinister freaks of 
which conscience is capable. 

Cromwell, Loyola, and Mahomet all grounded 
themselves in a passionate belief in the one Almighty 
God :— 

But Cecil Rhodes went to his work at that unfortunate 
moment when, amid the shakings of the ancient Faiths, men 
were caught with the fancy that scientific Darwinism could give 
to life a sure and clear interpretation. . . . Everybody now 
recognises that Evolution yields no Categorical Imperative. 
. . . But it was hardly known to Cecil Rhodes in the.days of 
his broodings in Kimberley Diamond Holes. He had gained at 
Oxford a sense of the strength that lies in character as distinct 
from mere brains. . The spirit of Oxford had taught him 
the poverty of commercialism. . Oxford had whispered in 
his ear one great living sentence out of the wisdom of Him who 
is the Master of all who know. ... If only he could have 
gone deeper into his Aristotle, and learned more from him what 
that aim might be! But here it was that disaster overtook him, 
For determining that aim and its character, he could find no 
clue but such as came to him from the popular crudities of a 
misunderstood Darwinism, now obsolete. . . . 

Cecil Rhodes had nothing in his hold of God by which 
to balance the awful immensity of the scientific outlook and of 
the ageless cosmic process. . . . Who can be surprised if an 
unbalanced theory of Natural Evolution had its instinctive effect 
on Mr. Rhodes? What wonder if it should have seemed a small 
matter to overleap the obligations of the moment, in view of 
the immense issues to be forwarded ; or that individuals might 
come in for scant consideration, in face of the mighty progres- 
sion of affairs ? 

Canon Scott Holland thinks that Dr. Jameson, 
“the one man whom Rhodes really loved,” was his 
evil star, and over-persuaded him. It was Dr. 
Jameson who would rush to the Matabele war, and 
who upset the apple-cart at the Raid. Mr. Rhodes 
really believed in a Jesuitical society of the Rich for 
pursuing his great aims :— 

It is a ghastly proposal. If it ever were conceivable it would 
be a tyranny which not even the genius of a Pascal could 
shatter. . . . There are, mercifully for the human race, so few, 
so very few, millionaires who are prepared to devote their wealth 
to the realisation of dreams. 

So says Canon Scott Holland; and I rubbed my 
eyes with amazement when I read it. If a man in a 
dream sees a vision of the City of God established in 
the midst of mortal men, why should Canon Scott 
Holland regard it as a terrible thing if, being a million- 
aire, he should dedicate the whole of his wealth to the 
realisation of that object? Could wealth be better 
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employed? Whenever the eloquent Canon preaches 
a sermon and takes a collection for any altruistic 
purpose, does he not make an appeal to those who 
have money to contribute according to their means to 
the good cause? Should he then regard it as a terrible 
thing that millionaires should adjust their conduct by 
the ethical standard to which he is continually appeal- 


ing ? 





MR. RHODES AND HIS HOME. 
By Mr. F. E. Garrett. 


I am delighted to welcome back to contemporary 
literature the pen of my old friend and colleague, 
Mr. F. Edmund Garrett. In the Pall Mall Magazine 
for May he writes a bright, slight article upon 
Mr. Rhodes at Groote Schuur. Mr. Dicey regards 
him as a homeless man, but Mr. Garrett says, in 
Mr. Rhodes’s own phrase, that he has dotted the 
earth with resting-houses. He had a moor in Scot- 
land, a country place near Newmarket, and farms in 
Rhodesia and the Western Province of Cape Colony. 
“The other day I heard of his planting a house near 
Johannesburg, and another at the seaside Muizenberg, 
and last (or first) there is Groote Schuur.” That is 
home. If you would see Rhodes on his most winning 
side, you would seek it at Groote Schuur. 

It lies behind the Devil Peak, which is a flank 
buttressed by the great bastion of rock that is called 
Table Mountain. ‘The house lies low, nestling cosily 
among oaks. It was built in accordance with Mr. 
Rhodes’s orders to keep it simple—beams and white- 
wash. It was originally thatched, but it was burnt 
down at the end of 1896, and everything was gutted 
but one wing. From the deep-pillared window where 
Mr. Rhodes mostly sat, and the little formal garden, 
the view leads up to a grassy slope and over woodland 
away to the crest of the buttressed peak and the great 
purple precipices of Table Mountain. Through the 
open park land and wild wood koodoos, gnus, elands, 
and other African animals wander at will. Only the 
savage beasts are confined in enclosures. 

No place of the kind is so freely, so recklessly 
shared with the public. The estate became the 
holiday resort of the Cape Town masses; but it is 
to be regretted that some of the visitors abused their 
privileges—maimed and butchered rare and valuable 
beasts, and careless picnickers have caused great 
havoc in the woods by fire. ‘Sometimes the visitors 
treat the house itself as a free museum, and are found 
wandering into Mr. Rhodes’s own rooms or composedly 
reading in his library. Brown people from the slums 
of Cape Town fill the pinafores of their children with 
flowers plucked in his garden, and wander round the 
house as if it were their own. ‘The favourite rendez- 
vous in the ground was the lion-house, a classical 
lion-pit in which the tawny form of the king of beasts 
could be caught sight of between marble columns. 
The larrikins took to stoning the lions, and then wire 
netting was put up to protect them. Mr. Rhodes 
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constructed a great high-level road along the side of 
Table Mountain, which belongs to him. Gangs of 
swarthy Kaffirs were employed, the amateur engineers 
of the road being Mr. Rhodes and his valet. Mr. 
Rhodes’s favourite seat was on the mountain top, 
from whence the broad flat isthmus of the Cape 
Peninsula unrolls like a map from one blue sea to 
the other. ‘When I have something I want to think 
out,” Mr. Rhodes said, “I take it up the mountain.” 

So much Mr. Garrett had written before he received 
the news of Mr. Rhodes’s death. He says that the 
choice of his burial-place was another illustration of 
the vein of intense and often romantic sentiment which 
ran through the man. “The view from the chosen 
spot on the Matoppos is grander and sterner than the 
favourite view nearer home that I have tried to 
describe. More beautiful it could not be.” 


‘“‘ With all this talk of greatness, or at least bigness,” says Mr. 
Garrett, “let us not forget the purely human tragedy that this 
death before fifty represents. For tragedy it is. For years past 
Mr. Rhodes had_ been fully conscious that he had probably only 
afew years to live ; only a few, but, ashe thought, enough. The 
closing years of his life they were to be, the reparation of errors, 
the fruition of labours, the crown of his life-work. So he hoped 
until quite lately. But lately for some time he had known that 
it was not to be. ‘And Moses went up to the top of Pisgah, 
and the Lord showed him all the land. This is the land which 
I sware I will give it unto thy seed. I have caused thee to see 
ét with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.’ ” 

accents 


MR. RHODES IN EGYPT. 
By Mr. Epwarp Dicey. 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey writes in the Contemporary 
Review on “Cecil Rhodes in Egypt.” Even if he 
had not confessed as much in his article, it would 
have been evident that he never really knew Rhodes. 
‘Their friendship began “ when we had both ceased to 
consider ourselves young, and I always had the 
feeling that, however long my acquaintance with 
Rhodes might last, I should never know much more 
about the man than I did when we first met.” 

Looking back on his conversations with Mr. 
Rhodes the subject of his talk seems mainly to have 
consisted in 
the recital of the methods by which he had secured the 
triumph of his ideas, in the discussion of his projects for the 
establishment of the united South African Federation under the 
‘lag of England, and in explanation of the feasibility of the 
great Cape-to-Cairo Railway, which, after his resignation of the 
Cape Premiership, occupied his mind almost to the exclusion of 
other matters. 

Rhodes, when Mr. Dicey knew him, was always on 
the move, always busy with endless meetings, boards, 
and appointments, always occupied, and yet never in 
a hurry. 

How little Mr. Dicey knew him may be imagined 
from the statement that he found it difficult to associate 
Mr. Rhodes with the idea of a home, and that he doubts 
greatly whether he had any great aptitude for letters or 
love of reading for reading’s sake. He also thinks that 
Oxford had failed to put her own stamp upon Mr. 
Rhodes. If he had been asked to guess which Univer- 
sity he came from, he would have answered Cambridge. 
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In Egypt he was very busy. He was keenly inter- 
ested in irrigation. Mr. Dicey reports one character- 
istic remark. He found Rhodes annoyed by having 
had a long cable sent him in cipher, which had taken 
him all the morning to work out. 

“IT have wired to our friends,” he remarked, 
“always to telegraph to me in future in plain English. 
All my experience has taught me that if you wish to 
keep anything really secret, the best way to do so is 
to have it called out by the town crier.” 

Mr. Dicey is right in saying that Mr. Rhodes, to a 
great extent, acted upon this theory, although on 
many subjects he was extremely reticent. 

Mr. Rhodes was delighted with the barrage, and 
he never would admit that the veldt might not be 
rendered a source of riverain fertilisation scarcely, if 
at all, inferior to that of the Nile. He spent a con- 
siderable sum of money in making surveys for carry- 
ing out a project for irrigating the Barkly Peninsula, a 
vast triangle of land, by a canal leaving the Vaal 
about Fourteen Streams, and re-entering it somewhere 
near Barkly West. Mr. Dicey knew from him that 
he intended to spend a very large sum on irrigation 
works in South Africa after peace was restored. 

On the last occasion on which he ever saw him 
Mr. Rhodes suddenly exclaimed, “ If ever we get the 
Barkly West district irrigated, the land will be con- 
verted from sour veldt into fertile veldt, and then 
your farms of Good Hope and Bad Hope will become 
of agricultural value.” 

The Pyramids interested him chiefly by suggesting 
the problem as to how their builders moved such 
huge stones. But his great delight was to lie all day 
at the barrage in the grass under the shade of the trees 
and rest. He was disappointed on finding that the 
British authorities in Cairo were not inclined to give 
any active support to the Cape-to-Cairo Railway or 
even to the Trans-continental telegraph line. During 
his last visit to Egypt, although his enthusiasm and 
energy remained undiminished, he was more tolerant 
of antagonism and of opposition than before. He 
had just begun to learn bridge, and had taken a great 
fancy to the game, although I| can hardly say, says Mr. 
Dicey, he had as yet any special proficiency as a 
player. 





—_——_ 


CECIL RHODES THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 
To English-speaking readers doubtless the most 
interesting contribution in the second April number 
of the Revue de Paris will be M. Victor Berard’s 
analysis and criticism of Cecil Rhodes’s remarkable 
will, and he quotes a sentence from the REVIEW OF 
Reviews of 1901, in which Mr. Rhodes’s splendid gift 
to the youth of the Anglo-Saxon people was fore- 
shadowed. 
“The French writer affects to see in the will an 
admission on the part of Cecil Rhodes that the British 
Empire's gigantic strength is by no means an element 
making for permanent success. He considers tha 
Rhodes saw the day coming when his beloved country 















would be outdistanced, especially in all that regarded 
trade, by Germany and by America. M. Berard 
further declares that Mr. Rhodes was much.impressed 
by.a speech in which Lord Rosebery indicated that 
the reform of education should occupy the Govern- 
ment to the exclusion of allelse. “ Joseph Chamber- 
lain, after having organised technical schools in his 
kingdom of Birmingham, made up his mind to found 
there a university with his own money, with the 
voluntary contributions of his family, of his friends, 
and of those who, thanks to him, have made such 
immense fortunes in the fields of war and of gold. 
He founded this university, of which he is to-day the 
chancellor, but the mass of the nation remain in- 
different to the same. The methods of a Sandow 
interest England far more than those of a Pasteur or 
even of a Berlitz. The British nation, a nation of 
athletes, had to meet with keen American trade 
rivalry, and even endure the costly Transvaal War 
before she could be made to stop and take thought 
for the morrow.” 

Now, says M. Berard, the British nation have taken 
many things to heart. They have waked up to the 
fact that good artillery, a large army, and brave 
officers will be found of fittle use in waging war unless 
those commanding the operations are also provided 
with maps of the country in which the war is to be 
waged, and unless they have been taught the terrible 
arts of war. He passes a severe criticism on our 
system of public school education, and quotes the 
phrase, “ Our public schools make only public fools,” 
while he also quotes from another candid critic, who 
seems to have obsefved in some British review that 
“tif Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, 
Colenso was lost in the Eton class-rooms.” M. Berard 
believes that this state of things profoundly affected 
Cecil Rhodes, and really dictated the terms of his will. 

In the second number of the Wouvelle Revue M. 
Jadot attempts to give his readers a brief sketch of 
Cecil Rhodes and his remarkable career. There is 
but little criticism in the article, which really consists 
of a straightforward biography, opening with the 
words, “ The man who has just died represented in 
the political history of the world something new and 
strange. Up to the present time the world has seen 
men of the aristocracy, gifted with talents as well as 
with the privileges of birth, do great things. They 
have also seen the lower classes produce geniuses and 
men who by force of character have become great. 
Rhodes was the first statesman-millionaire, the states- 
man who owed his wonderful power to vast wealth.” 

It is an extraordinary and interesting proof of the 
place Cecil Rhodes has already taken in the history 
of our own times that the French reviews, which 
make so little effort to be topical, should within but 
a few days of Cecil Rhodes’s death have published 
these articles dealing with his character and _his 
influence on the British Empire. On the other hand, 
the leading French review, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, is practically silent on what to us was by far 
the most interesting subject of the month of April. 
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MR. RHODES AND GREATER OXFORD. 


THE Monthly Review says that the wind of public 
opinion seldom veers so swiftly and so completely as it 
has done in these few days since the death of Cecil 
Rhodes. A month ago 
few were left beside the Jingo stockbroker to defend him whole- 
heartedly. And now that the sheet has been drawn away, and 
the colossal statue is there before us, it is probably the materialist 
and the mere financier who least admire it, while the rest of the 
crowd is confessedly moved at the first sight of a great conception, 
so high above the level of the market-place. . . . The cause of 
this sudden diversion of a strong current is not inexplicable, 
though it is uncommon. 


Mr. Rhodes was the type of the inarticulate 
character, but he had this great advantage over other 
inarticulate men. He could express himself by his 
will. We all know that Mr. Rhodes was an Imperialist, 
but that was not enough. What we are in doubt 
about was his ideal of empire, his analysis of life, his 
comparative estimate of values :— 

The revelation, now that it has come, is the more surprising, 
because it establishes at least one marked inconsistency, and 
shows the existence of an alien, or at any rate an uncommon 
strand in a character hitherto taken to be of all-British fibre. 

It is not usual for such a firm conviction of the 
value of university education “ for instruction in life 
and manners” and “for giving breadth to views” to 
co-exist with the vigorous and repeatedly expressed 
conviction that it is no use to “have big ideas unless 
you have the cash to carry them out ” :— 

We recognise in a flash that he was un-English in other 
respects too; in the nature of his self-seeking. and his un- 
scrupulousness. It was for others, through himself, that he 
worked ; for others that he felt. . . . This is not the way of 
our people. . . . It is being rumoured about that this will does 
not in fact represent Mr. Rhodes: that he had assistance in the 
making of it. 

So says the editor of the Monthly Review. This is 
stuff and nonsense. There never was a more charac- 
teristic document, nor one that was more distinctly 
forged on the Rhodesian anvil, than this will. This the 
editor admits, and points out that his conversations with 
Mr. Stead show a deep sense of dedication to the 
service of a higher power, which must be imagined, if 
it exists at all, as treating all men impartially as its 
instruments and beneficiaries :— ~ 

The publication of his will gave to most of us for the first 
time the certainty that Mr. Rhodes, patriot as he was, looked 
beyond mere patriotism, that he had learned, in spite of his 
wealth, to believe that the forces which count in the world are 
spiritual and not material. Conclusive proof of this was the 
method by which he sought to create the wider patriotism, the 
humanist sympathy, the ideal society, by the foundation of a 
greater Oxford. ‘ 

The mere sentiment, the feelings and memories created by 
the beauty of the place, and the ideal circumstances in which 
the years of thought and friendship pass so vividly and so swiftly, 
are not to be paralleled outside England. Asa city Paris may 
be as old and as historic, Rome has the same atmosphere of 
familiar perfection, the same consecrated beauty, and in every 
university of Europe and America there is, and always will be 
while the tide of life flows through them, the same morning 
freshness of intellectual passion and romance. But in the 
Oxonian’s belief Oxford alone has the whole constellation of 
perfections, and keeps the whole charm unbroken. 

Mr. Rhodes’s justification for choosing the road 
that passes through Oxford is complete. He believed 
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that the superiority of an English University training 
lies in the fact that it gives a pound of education to 
every ounce of learning :— 

The output of scholarship in the narrow sense is probably 
much greater elsewhere. . . . But our system has compensations, 
and they have forcibly struck more impartial observers than’ 
Mr. Rhodes. 

The chief claim, the supreme excellence of Oxford, 
is that— . 
the continuity of human thought and aspiration is nowhere else 
so shiningly visible, so instinctively felt; no other place of 
learning is at once so free of the past and so irresistibly led by 
the hope of the coming age. . . . Her streets are thronged with 
noble shadows of the dead and living, indistinguishably mingled, 
indescribably moving. 

Mr. Rhodes looked to the deepest and oldest roots 
for the fruit he most desired :— 

The greater Oxford that is to do his work will be a fellow- 
ship binding the living not only to each other, but to all that has 
been great in man, and it will be more than ever conscious of the 
future, for which it gives its labour. . . . Whether these expecta- 
tions be fulfilled or not, we are glad that such an experiment 
should be made for the credit of the English name ; for even 
those who most deplored Mr. Rhodes’s materialistic tendencies, 
and condemned him for unscrupulousness, must admit that no 
man in modern times has put forward a wider or more generous 
ideal of that spirit of patriotism from which the life of nations 
must, as far as we can see, continue to draw its health and 
strength. 





THE RHODESIAN RELIGION. 

In the WVineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low, for- 
merly editor of the St James's Gazette, gives some 
recollections of Cecil Rhodes. He met him for the 
first time in 1892. He had a long conversation with 
him early in the morning when he came to this country 
immediately after the Raid, and on several subsequent 
occasions he had the advantage of hearing Mr. 
Rhodes’s ideas expressed by Mr. Rhodes himself. 
His article gives a much better appreciation of Mr. 
Rhodes than any other published in the magazines 
this month. Mr. Low says that whatever inconsistency 
there may have been in Rhodes’s action his opinions 
did not vary. He repeated himself a good deal, 
having a kind of apostolic fervour in expatiating on 
the broad, simple tenets of the Rhodesian religion. 

MR, RHODES’S DOCTRINES. 

His cardinal doctrines, as summarised by Mr. Low, 

were as follows :— 


First, that insular England was quite insufficient to maintain, 
or even to protect, itself without the assistance of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples beyond the seas of Europe. Secondly, that the 
first and greatest aim of British statesmanship should be to find 
new areas of settlement, and new markets for the products that 
would, in due course, be penalised in the territories and 
dependencies of all our rivals by discriminating tariffs. Thirdly, 
that the largest tracts of unoccupied or undeveloped lands 
remaining on the globe were in Africa, and therefore that the most 
strenuous efforts should be made to keep open a great part of that 
continent to British commerce and colonisation, Fourthly, that 


as the key to the African position lay in the various Anglo- 
Dutch States and provinces, it was imperative to convert the 
whole region into a united, self-governing federation, exempt 
from meddlesome interference by the home authorities, but 
loyal to the Empire, and welcoming British enterprise and 
progress, Fifthly, that the world was made for the service of 
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man, and more particularly of civilised, white, European men, 
who were most capable of utilising the crude resources of Nature 
for the promotion of wealth and prosperity. And, finally, that 
the British Constitution was an absurd anachronism, and that it 
should be remodelled on the lines of the American Union, with 
federal self-governing Colonies as the constituent States. 

AS A TALKER. 

Mr. Low says there was something of the poet, the 
seer at once heroic and childlike in his Antinomianism. 
As Robert Louis Stevenson said of Scott, so Mr. Low 
says of Rhodes, “ great romancer, a splendid child.” 
When you listened to his talk you found yourself 
carried away by the contagion of his enthusiasm :— 

But a talker he was, of more compelling potency than almost 
anyone it has been my lot to hear. Readiness, quickness, an 
amazing argumentative plausibility, were his: illustrations and 
suggestions were touched off with a rough, happy humour of 
phrase and metaphor ; ‘he countered difficulties with a John- 
sonian ingenuity ; and if you sometimes thought you had planted 
a solid shot into his defences, he turned and overwhelmed you 
with a sweeping Maxim-fire of generalisation. 

Rhodes could conquer hearts as effectually as any 
beauty that ever set herself to subjugate mankind. 
The man who could persuade persons as little alike 
as Barney Barnato and Mr. Stead, as Lord Rothschild 
and Mr. Hofmeyr, must assuredly have had a most 
unusual power of evoking sympathy. He was no 
orator, says Mr. Low, but— 

It was the personality behind the voice that drove home the 
words—the restless vivid soul, that set the big body fidgeting in 
nervous movements, the imaginative mysticism, the absorbing 
egotism of the man with great ideas, and the unconscious 
dramatic instinct, that appealed to the sympathies of the hearer. 

Mr. Low talked to him upon the Afrikander ques- 
tion and Home Rule. This is what he reports of Mr. 
Rhodes’s conversation on the matter :— 

But he laughed at the notion of secession, and he declared 
that neither Hofmeyr nor any other Dutchman would really 
want to get rid of English supremacy. ‘‘ We must have the 
British Navy behind us,” he said, ‘‘to keep away foreigners. 
We all know that.” I said that this seemed a little like the 
idea of some of the Irish Home Rulers. He rose to the hint at 
once: ‘* Yes, and that is why I subscribed money to the 
Nationalist funds. My notion is that Ireland, like every other 
portion of the Empire which has a distinct identity, should be 
allowed complete control of its internal government. But there 
must be representation in the Imperial Parliament ; and in time, 
I suppose, we shall have colonial delegates there too, and so 
gradually work round to a complete federal system.” 

About the Raid Mr. Low recalls the fact that at the 
beginning of 1896 he reminded Mr. Rhodes of his 
(Mr. Low’s) original objection to the Chartered Com- 
pany, which was that the Chartered Company might 
make war on its own account. This Mr. Rhodes 
ridiculed as a fantastic idea :— 

I reminded Rhodes of his words after the Raid. ‘‘ You see, 
Mr. Rhodes,” I said, ‘‘I was right, and you were wrong : 
you did make war on your own account, and the British 
Government did xo¢ know all about it.” Rhodes was seldom 
without an answer, and on this occasion he had one—which on 
the whole it is more discreet not to give. 

It is not difficult for anyone who knows Mr. Rhodes 
to know the answer which he made to Mr. Low. 
He would not say that the British Government did 
not know all about it, but he would certainly reply 
that he was only able to execute the Raid by the 
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facilities which had been given to him by the Colonial 
‘Office after Mr. Chamberlain had been placed in full 
possession of his intentions to assist the insurrection 
from the outside. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RAID. 

As to the Raid itself and the reasons for it Mr. 
Low entirely confirms what I have always stated was 
the real motive of the Jameson conspiracy. He 
quotes Mr. Rhodes as telling him that if we had left 
things alone the Outlanders were certain sooner or 
later to turn out Kruger and his lot. If they did it 
by their own efforts they would not only feel no 
gratitude to England, but might feel a grudge 
against the Home Government for having left 
them in the lurch. They would take very good 
are to retain their independence and their flag 
with perhaps a leaning towards some foreign Power, 
and all the Afrikander people would gradually 
recognise their leadership. Hence instead of a 
British Federation we should have had a United 
States of South Africa with its capital on the Rand, 
tuled by a party entirely opposed to the English con- 
nection. In fact, we should lose South Africa, and lose 
it by the efforts of the British majority in the Transvaal, 
who were anti-British as well as anti-Kruger. 

If left to itself, this section would become pre- 
dominant when the Dutch oligarchy was expelled. 
“That is why I went into the movement and joined 
with the wealthy men who were ready to give their 
money to overthrow Kruger, so that we, might be able 
‘to turn the revolution in the right direction at the 
right time. If I had left it alone, the revolution 
would have succeeded in two or three or five years, 
and then the money of the capitalists and the influence 
“of the leading men at Johannesburg would have been 
-uséd in favour of this new and more powerful Repub- 
lican movement, which would have drifted away from 
‘the Empire and drawn all South Africa, English as 
well as Dutch, after it.” 

This is exactly the way Mr. Rhodes always talked. 
‘The Jameson business was much more a conspiracy 
» to capture the Outlanders for the British Empire than 
‘It was to upset Paul Kruger. 


MR. RHODES AND THE MATABELE. 


There is another article in the Mineteenth Century by 
Mr. R. C. de Witt. He deals solely with Mr. Rhodes 
-as Mr. de Witt saw him when he made peace with the 
Matabele at the famous Indaba in the Matoppos. It 
is evident from Mr. Witt’s account that Mr. Rhodes 
was in considerable personal danger, as Mr. Rhodes’s 
own phrase was that the interview had just that suf- 
ficient spice of danger about it to make it interesting. 
He also mentions that the chiefs stated that as long 
as Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Colenbrander had managed 
‘things they had no cause of complaint. It was when 
Mr. Rhodes went away that everything went wrong. 
Ft was the promise of Mr. Rhodes that he was going 
‘to stay in the country that led them to abandon the 
war and make peace. 
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MR. RHODES AS A MAN AND A FRIEND. 

One of the most delightful papers about Cecil 
Rhodes in the May periodicals is that contributed by 
Dr. Hans Sauer, who writes in the Zmpire Review 
on “ Cecil Rhodes as a Man and a Friend,” and who 
also tells the story of the Indaba in the Matoppos. 
Dr, Sauer speaks of Mr. Rhodes as an acquaintance 
of twenty yeays’ standing. He says that he found 
him aman always ready to listen to any appeal for 
help from his fellow-creatures, and a friend on whom 
you could rely in any emergency. Speaking as an 
Afrikander born, Dr. Sauer says :—“ Mr. Rhodes was 
first an Englishman, a passionate lover of his country: 
In him existed the true spirit of a patriot.” 


THE MOTIVE OF HIS LIFE, 


Dr. Sauer says he has ridden over the veldt with 
Mr. Rhodes for many thousands of miles, and on 
these occasions he often gave expression to the vast 
ideas which were passing through his mind. Many 
spoke of them as dreams, but to Rhodes they were 
no dreams. The motive of each was the betterment of 
the conditions of the life of his people. ‘The acquisition 
of breathing-spaces for his countrymen was always 
uppermost in his thoughts. At Kimberley the moment 
it became possible to improve the conditions of life of 
the employees on De Beers’ mines, he founded what 
is known as the Kenilworth estate for their sole use 
and benefit. He laid out miles of shady avenues, 
planted hundreds of thousands of trees, created 
flower gardens, recreation grounds, swimming baths, 
public libraries, and clubs, and did everything that 
could elevate and make life more pleasant and enjoy- 
able to the individual. 

THE COMPOUND SYSTEM. 

Dr. Sauer also regards the compound system, so 
much abused by many, as an immense improve- 
ment. Before it was instituted Kimberley became 
a veritable Sodom and Gomorrah. After it was 
established all liquor was excluded, labourers 
were better housed and fed and looked after than 
any class of manual labourers in Europe. Kimberley 
became one of the most prosperous and well-ordered 
towns in South Africa. In every way he sought to 
minister to the welfare of the people in South Africa. 
He spent much of his own money upon horse and 
cattle-breeding, imported the best blood-stock, and 
induced the Sultan of Turkey to part with some of his 
valuable angora goats. He gave the impetus to 
scientific breed-farming, and expended large sums on 
irrigation works Such as the huge dam in the Matoppos. 
Money as money did not interest him in the least. 
He looked upon the making of it as the necessary 
evil for the furtherance of his ideas. Probably no 
man who has ever lived in South Africa has given 
away so much and so unostentatiously as did Cecil 
Rhodes. His purse was always open to his friends, 
in fact to anyone in need. “To my own knowledge 
hundreds, if not thousands, of young men owe their 
start in life to him. Hundreds of women can also 
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testify to his generosity, while any charity, no matter 
of what religious denomination, had but to ask in 
order to receive.” On his first visit to Rhodesia, 
after the Matabele rebellion, when he was very hard 
pressed for money, he gave away no less than 
417,000 in three days for the relief of distress. 

HIS PERSONAL HABITS. 

All through the twenty years that he knew 
Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Sauer says; he led the most 
regular and abstemious of lives. He was usually 
up about six o'clock, and rode till nine, when he 
returned for his bath and breakfast. He worked 
till lunch, which for him was a very small meal, his 
only drink being a glass or two of light wine. He 
then worked till dinner. He liked to see his friends 
enjoy themselves; but for himself he ate and drank 
sparingly. After dinner he would converse with his 
guests, always about something great and interesting. 
Loose conversation he disliked, and at ten o’clock he 
invariably retired to bed. 

NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 

His personal expenditure was almost nominal, and 
his gear and outfit always of the simplest. When 
travelling, he would invite anyone whom he met with 
to dinner. On one occasion Dr. Sauer remembers 
he found the most ragged old prospector that they 
had ever seen, munching a loaf of dry bread given 
him by the wayside innkeeper. “Don’t eat that 
bread,” said Rhodes. ‘Come and have dinner with 
me.” He was no respecter of persons, men of all 
classes interested him. It was the man he looked 
at. It was the idler and loafer that Rhodes abhorred. 
Every man, he considered, should work, and work 
hard. He was always loyal to his old acquaintances, 
and old associations were very dear to him. The 
vital interest he evinced in everything made him the 
most charming companion, and withal he was of such 
a simple nature that he could be as happy as a 
schoolboy on a holiday. 

HOW HE LOST THE RAND. 

Then Dr. Sauer tells a very remarkable story to, 
the effect that Mr. Rhodes lost possession of the whole 
of the gold mines of the Rand from his devotion to a 
dying friend. In 1886 Dr. Sauer, as his representa- 
tive in the Transvaal, had secured options which, if 
he had taken them up, would have secured for him 
properties now valued at hundreds of millions 
sterling. But when the time came for him to decide, 
he received the news that his greatest personal friend 
at that time was very ill in Kimberley. “ But,” I 
said, “what about the options? You must wait; 
you cannot go now.” Rhodes answered in 
that decisive yet dreamy manner, so peculiarly his 
own: “I must go to my friend.” Off he went next 
morning, three hundred miles across the veldt, to 
Kimberley. At the last moment Dr. Sauer tried to 
get him to settle about the options, but his thoughts 
were elsewhere. “Telegraph to me at Kimberley,” 
he said, “and I will reply.” Dr. Sauer telegraphed 
many times, but all to no purpose. Rhodes was 
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sitting and watching by the bedside of his dying 
friend. His telegrams probably remained unopened, 
at any rate they received no attention, as he got no 
answer. So it was that the richest gold-producing 
area in the world, which might have belonged to 
Rhodes almost for the asking, passed into other 
hands. 
THE HANNIBAL OF THE POLITICAL WORLD. 

The lady who writes under the name of “C. de 
Thierry” contributes to the Empire Review a paper 
upon “ Cecil Rhodes’s Place in History.” She says 
that all through the centuries it has been England’s 
good fortune to bring forth the right man at the right 
moment. When he came on the scene the loyalty of 
South Africa, which was vital to the maintenance of 
the British Empire, needed a man, and he came in 
the person of Cecil Rhodes, He stands alone, not 
because of what he did, but because he did it single- 
handed. He was the Hannibal of the political world, 
that is to say, he was one of the few men in history 
who measured, themselves against States towards 
success. He was an adventurer who should have 
lived in the sixteenth or eighteenth century, in 
the age of gold, and gold he made his personal 
servant. His achievements were conceived in the 
spirit of the most imaginative period of our history. 
They were executed in the practical spirit of to-day. 
Rhodes owed nothing to Downing Street. He suc- 
ceeded in spite of it. Theory-ridden, labour-hating, 
timid, and wordy Downing Street was all that he, a 
man of action and ideas, abhorred. He alone made 
a British, self-governing colony the stepping-stone to 
a place in the stage of the world. 

“THE IMPERIAL LEADER OF THE RACE.” 

That Englishmen should have esteemed him 
as the Imperial leader of the race was natural. 
He stood head and shoulders above every 
other statesman in the British Empire, and, 
after the death of Bismarck, in the world. Never 
before in our history have the ideal and practical 
worked so harmoniously on a grand scale as they 
worked in Cecil Rhodes. He was an optimist in 
an age of pessimists, a man of action in an age 
of talkers, a strenuous worker in an age of pleasure- 
seekers. To Colonials he was the personification 
of the imperial genius of England. Mr. Rhodes’s 
career is perhaps the most dramatic in our history. A 
tomb in the everlasting hills is a fitting end to a life 
of majestic loneliness. Nevertheless he belonged to 
a type which has stamped the world with England’s 
mark. He was complex only on the surface. At 
bottom he was simple to primitiveness. Suggestive of 
this is the rock-hewn grave in the recesses of the 
Matoppos. In him was the spirit of his Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. He has left an everlasting monument in 
South Africa in his wonderful will. It is not for nothing 
that his name has been linked with Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon without incongruity. The further we 
are removed from his time in which he lived, the 
grander and more massive will his outlines appear. 
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492 THE REVIEW 
THE EFFECT OF MR. RHODES’S WILL ON OXFORD. 

Mr. F.C. S. SCHILLER, writing in. the Fortnightly 
Review, declares. that Mr. Rhodes’s will starts Oxford 
on a new Career as a cosmopolitan university centre 
for the whole Anglo-Teutonic world. The very notion 
of such a thing would have sufficed to send the senior 
fellows of unreformed Oxford into a fit. The endow- 
ment of international scholarships, says Mr. Schiiler, 
is'a totally new idea, That the initiative should 
come from our side, that we should invite our nearest 
relatives and keenest rivals to penetrate into the 
citadel of our culture, and to test the value of the 
Palladia long so jealously guarded as temples, is an 
idea which reaches the pitch of sublimity. Would, 
says Mr. Schiller, that some other international bene- 
factor would devise a method of suppressing the 
Chauvinist press in every country. 

‘Mr. Rhodes has paid his A/ma Mater the greatest 
compliment she has ever received. At the same time, 
this magnificent expression of his confidence in the 
educational competence of Oxford is coupled with a 
complete refusal to endorse its business management. 
Mr. Rhodes was aware that Oxford itself is the chief 
difficulty in the way of benefiting Oxford, and set an 
example, which we may expect to see largely followed, 
of how to benefit a University against its will. Mr. 
Schiller thinks that the 177 Rhodes scholars will 
largely modify the insularity of the present members 
of the University, both senior and junior. 

The academic influence of the American scholar- 
ships is likely to be considerably greater. They will 
probably be for the most part graduate students who 
have spent three or four years at one or other of the 
colleges jwhich are so plentiful in America. The 
trustees are almost sure to depute their powers to 
some American authorities, leaving the selection to 
the President of the State University or to a com- 
mittee of leading professors or other persons of culture 
for each State or for the whole country. Whatever 
method of selection is adopted, they will almost 
certainly send graduate students. They are the men 
who will be most eager to go, best equipped, and 
prepared to make the best use of the privilege. 
Most of them will look forward to some sort 
of teaching as a career, and be eager to take a 
degree which will increase their reputation. Hitherto 
there have never been more than about thirty Ameri- 
cans at Oxford. If the movement spreads, the number 
will easily be doubled and trebled; but they will 
demand suitable academic pabulum, and the demand 
may have a great effect on the Oxford system. At 
present graduate instruction is not so much unorgan- 
ised as non-existent in Oxford. We have lost almost 
the whole fersonnel for the purpose of graduate study 
that we ever possessed. There are neither prize 
fellows nor inducements to remain in residence in 
the hope of a fellowship. It seems very possible that 
the coming invasion of American graduates may 
radically alter all this, and give the professors a grand 
opportunity they ought to welcome. It will supply 
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them with an audience, and practically force them to 
lecture on advanced subjects, to form “ seminars,” and, 
in short, to adopt the methods which were found to be 
efficient for such purposes in America and Germany. 

Incidentally, Mr. Schiller expects that the example 
and practice of so many American “researchers ” will 
benefit our education by checking the examination 
craze, by increasing the esteem in which the power to 
do independent work is held, and by diminishing the 
exclusive admiration for the intellectual qualities which 
come out in Oxford. 

Of the German contingent, he thinks they will be 
probably composed of two classes—first, mature men 
anxious to learn English to obtain an insight into our 
methods and to obtain an insight into us; and, then 
secondly, young noblemen preparing themselves for 
a diplomatic career. 

Finally, as regards the University as a whole, Mr. 
Schiller expects that Mr. Rhodes’s bequest will in- 
directly draw attention to the number and urgency of 
the needs which it does nothing directly to relieve. 
In every department of higher education the British 
people is allowing itself to be distanced by America ; 
where in America £100,000 is forthcoming for a 
laboratory, we can in Oxford scarcely raise £10,000, 

Mr. RHODES AS A SAVIOUR OF GREEK. 

Mr. Thomas Case, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Oxford, contributes to the ational Review an 
article on “The Influence of Mr. Rhodes’s Will on 
Oxford.” Mr. Case says that a wise and good inten- 
tion pervades Mr. Rhodes’s will, and that in his bequest 
to his old college of Oriel the testator has been sin- 
gularly well advised. But, as for the scholarships, 
Oxford would be foolish to lose her head over this 
bequest. Such scholarships are not Oxford scholar- 
ships. A Rhodes scholar will have to go through the 
same ordeal of matriculation by examination as other 
persons coming up to the University. The University 
body has no special concern with them; they will 
have to pass through the ordinary curriculum, 
beginning with responsions, Their only connec- 
tion with Oxford will be that they are male 
students distributed among the colleges. “ But Oxford 
has now a unique opportunity of doing great good 
without doing anything more than she has ever done 
by her own exertions. By simply adhering to her 
existing qualification she will maintain and extend the 
study of Greek, Latin and mathematics over the whole 
Colonial Empire of England, and over the whole 
United States. .Such a unique opportunity is never 
likely to recur. ‘The Rhodes scholarships will bring 
the Greek question to a crisis, for Oxford will shortly 
find herself confronted by the momentous question 
whether she is to extend her qualification of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics over the world, 
or whether she is to allow the world to lower her 
standard.” 
e~ Professor Case then proceeds to state the case in 
favour of Greek. “Give up Greek” he says, “and 
civilisation becomes a chaos.” 
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FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
By Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 

In the American Review of Reviews for May Dr. 
Albert Shaw says :— 

No very intelligent comment can"be passed upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
plan of Oxford scholarships until the details have been to some 
extent worked out. It is possible that Mr. Rhodes held Oxford 
in'a somewhat exaggerated estimation. It is a great many years 
since this general plan had formed itself in his mind, and he was 
not, of course, very familiar with university life and work else- 
where. If these scholarships of his were in the nature of the 
fellowships now established in most of our leading American 
universities for the benefit of the most promising post- 
graduate students who can be found, they would draw students 
to the existing Oxford chiefly by reason of their pecuniary 
value. Without any scholarships to attract them, many hun- 
dreds of advanced American students have for years been going 
to the universities of Germany, while those who have gone to 
English universities could almost be counted on a man’s fingers. 
Before long most American students would feel that they 
made some sacrifices of opportunity in studying abroad rather 
than at home. But, as we understand Cecil Rhodes’ plan, the 
Oxford scholarships are not intended for university students at 
all, but for excellent specimens of the typical American college 
boy or undergraduate of about freshman or sophomore rank, 
Mr. Rhodes evidently believed that his plan would affect signifi- 
cantly, perhaps even profoundly, the relations between the 
United States and England. It is hardly likely that the plan 
could accomplish as much as its author anticipated. It will, 
of course, always be easy to find -worthy and_pro- 
mising students who would be glad of the opportunity to 
study three years at Oxford with their expenses paid, But 
the natural place for undergraduate students is in the colleges of 
their own country ; and foreign travel, residence, and study are 
relatively much more valuable to the mature man in the period 
of his professional studies or as preliminary to active business 
pursuits at home. Oxford has a delightful atmosphere of literary 
and classical tradition, but its facilities are not such as of them- 
selves to attract foreign students away from the universities of 
their own countries. The young American, moreover, readily 
gets the large view of things, and is likely enough to travel and 
see the world without being subsidised to do so, From the 
rather enthusiastic comments of several American educators, 
made the day after the announcement of Mr. Rhodes’ will, it is 
to be inferred that these gentlemen regarded the Oxford scholar- 
ships as comparable with the fellowships at the John 
Hopkins and other American Universities ; but this seems to 
have been a mistake altogether. It was Mr. Rhodes’ fancy, 
simply, to pay all the bills on a very liberal scale of a body of 
two hundred, more or less, undergraduates at Oxford, to be 
drawn from different parts of the English-speaking world out- 
side of the United Kingdom. Many individual students will 
thus be aided to obtain a college education, and the private 
aspects of the scheme are pleasant, even though somewhat 
whimsical. But the educational and international aspects of the 
plan do not seem to us, so far as it has been disclosed, to 
possess any importance commensurate with its great endow- 
ment. The scholastic community of Oxford includes some 
thousands of men, and the addition of a hundred undergraduates 
coming from the United States could not be expected to have 
any very perceptible influence one way or another upon Oxford 
life, work, or methods. On the other hand, in the midst of our 
immense educational activities in this country, the return from 
Oxford of thirty-three young gentlemen per year, aged twenty or 
twenty-one, could scarcely attract attention outside their native 
villages, especially when compared with the coming and going 
of many hundreds of students between this country and the 
Continent, and the colossal movement of the tides of trans- 
oceanic travel for purposes of study, business, or pleasure. 


By Mr. Maurice Low. 
Mr. A. Maurice Low, who writes the chronique on 
American affairs in the Wational*Review, says that the 
will of Gecil Rhodes has made a profound impression 
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in the United States, all the more profound because 
of a tinge of remorse. It was a revelation to the 
United States to learn that Cecil Rhodes had a deep 
and abiding conviction of the greatness of the United 
States, and believed that the future welfare of the 
world was inseparably linked with the solidarity of the 
two English-speaking peoples. The throwing open of 
Oxford to the young men of America will make them 
understand what they can learn in no other way— 
that there is much in the English character which is 
admirable, much in English institutions and sentiments 
and methods that can be advantageously transplanted 
to America. It will give Englishmen a better com- 
prehension of the typical American of the rising 
generation, and show that England may learn from 
the younger race. 


OTHER TRIBUTES. 


The National Review, the editor of which was one 
of those who never did justice to Mr. Rhodes, has 
been compelled by his will to render tardy homage to 
the greatness of the man, which was never recognised 
during his life. He declares :— 

Neither in our generation, nor in any generation known to 
ours, has there been any testamentary conception to be com- 
pared to the lofty ambition of Mr. Rhodes. We can only hope 
that the execution of his scheme may be worthy of its inspira- 
tion, and that the great objects in view may be attained. We 
trust that there will be no secrecy as to the disposal of the 
residue of his estate, as otherwise the most ridiculous legends 
will be circulated in Europe and America as to the underground 
machinations of the Rhodes trustees, 

The New Liberal Review says that Mr. Rhodes 
was one of our few great men, and we can ill afford 
to lose him. We should say he was the sincerest 
public man of our time. There was no trace of 
pettiness, or meanness, or deceit in his whole 
composition. His greatness was the greatness of 
character and personality. In the days tocome his 
memory will be cherished as that of the most honest 
empire-builder. 

“ Mr. Rhodes’s will is certainly the most remarkable 
testamentary document ever framed by a British sub- 
ject. Both Mr. Rhodes’s personal character, and his 
character as a British statesman, are completely vindi- 
cated by this will. We see him now as a man whose 
whole object in life was to advance the Empire and 
the welfare of its inhabitants. In his will we have 
the best exhibition of the real Cecil Rhodes that has 
yet been made public ; the excellent Peabody was not 
actuated by higher motives than those which impelled 
the Colossus in his great undertakings. In founding 
a system of Imperial and international scholarships 
Mr. Rhodes has invested his riches wisely. The 
venerable University of Oxford would be false to her 
historic character if she proved unworthy of the new 
great charge that has been imposed upon her.” 





THE Sunday at Home has a symposium of teachers 
drawn from 120 essays on the question, “Is the Sunday 
school losing its influence?” The decrease in Sunday 
scholars is recognised, but in no pessimistic spirit. 
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WHAT IS A SECURITY-HOLDING COMPANY ? 
Tue Latest AMERICAN FINANCIAL DEVICE. 


THE Worlds Work publishes an interesting illus- 
trated article explaining what is the true meaning and 
utility of the “ Security-Holding Company,” an institu- 
tion which has been brought to the front by President 
Roosevelt’s instruction to the Attorney-General to 
prosecute the Northern Securities Company, which 
was used for the purpose of practically amalgamating 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
roads. The writer says that the Security-Holding Com- 
pany is a financial device of enormous possibilities 
which is little understood :— 


No other device so well illustrates the swiftly moving 
machinery of financial management. 

Suppose A be a railway company of ten millions of dollars’ 
stock, and B be another company of the same capitalisation. 
Their combined stock is twenty millions. Suppose an individual 
own 51 per cent. of each company’s stock, his holdings must be 
ten and a fifth millions of the stock, In order to keep control 
of the two companies an individual must keep control of more 
than ten millions of stock. 

But suppose a corporation be substituted for the individual. 
This corporation by owning 51 per cent. of the stock of these 
two companies would, of course, control them, But the con- 
trolling corporation may issue shares of its own as an individual 
cannot, and the holders of 51 per cent. of this corporation’s 
stock will control it, and consequently control the roads 
controlled by it. In other words, the holders of 51 
per cent. of the railroads’ stock can by this device control 
both railroads, Whereas to control both these railroads an 
individual must own more than ten millions of their stock, a 
man or a group of men by holding only a little more than five 
millions of the security-holding company’s stock may control 
them both. In other words a little more than five millions of 
dollars (counting all stock at par) can by this device exercise 
the same power that an individual could exercise with ten 
millions, 

This supposed case is the theory in its simplest form, and it 
shows the principle of the security-holding company. 


In the case of the Northern Pacific Railroads the 
suit of the Attorney-General is brought on the ground 
that the Northern Securities Company is a violation 
of the Anti-Trust Act. It is obvious that, if a 
security company can lawfully get control of two rail- 
roads, it might with equal legality get hold of ten, and 
not only of ten, but of all the railroads in the country. 
If it is declared to be legal, it renders conceivable 
the possibility of the concentration of control of all 
American railroads by a smaller and smaller number 
of strong men who may actually own a smaller and 
smaller proportion of real property. 

In the Worth American Review there is an article 
upon the same subject, which deals more particularly 
with the bearing of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law on 
the Northern Securities Company. ‘The writer says 
that the question raised by the prosecution instituted 
by the Attorney-General is this :—Does the control 
of these two companies result in giving power to the 
Securities Company to restrain competitive traffic ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative the injunction must 
issue, and if the injunction issues it will compel the 
Securities Company to re-change the stocks of the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern for its own 
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shares, as the latter will be rendered practically 
worthless by the injunction. If what has been done 
is not illegal, it may be that the dawn of a new and 
brilliant era in concentrated railway management may 
be at hand. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN PERSIA. 


TuE Asiatic Quarterly opens with an article by Mr. 
H. F. B. Lynch, the author of “ Armenia,” on “ The 
Persian Gulf.” Mr. Lynch says that he has not the 
slightest doubt that Persia is rapidly being reduced to 
the position of a vassal state of Russia. The next 
year or so will probably decide whether the entire 
control of her foreign relations will not be exercised 
from the banks of the Neva. Mr. Lynch is utterly 
opposed to the cry which was recently raised in some 
of the English reviews that we should concede Russia. 
a port on the Persian Gulf. Any such concession 
either to Russia or to Germany would be a mistake. 
The argument that by conceding this to Russia we 
should keep Germany out of the Gulf he regards as 
absurd, saying that if we conceded it to Russia that 
would only be looked on as a reason why we could 
not refuse a concession to Germany. The result would 
be that Germany in Mesopotamia and Russia in 
Southern Persia would be likely to come together and 
squeeze England out of Asia. What we should do is. 
to prevent by all possible means the establishment on 
the Gulf of any European Power. We should tighten 
our hold upon Southern Persia, and as regards Russia 
agree upon spheres of interest. 


No Port For Russia. 


A reviewer in the Edinburgh Review deals with 
“British Policy in Persia and Asiatic Turkey.” The 
reviewer weighs in the balance the ambitions of Ger- 
many and Russia, and concludes that our interests do 
not conflict with those of Germany, while they are 
confessedly irreconcilable with those of Russia. We 
cannot, even if we wished to do so, use an Anglo- 
Russian entente for the purpose of checkmating Ger- 
many in the East. The reviewer agrees with Mr. 
Lynch that there are only two alternatives, either to 
cry “hands off !” to all Powers upon the Persian Gulf or 
to throw its shores open to all. We cannot concede 
to Russia a port or naval base separated by nearly a 
thousand miles from her territory and refuse it to a 
German company which is bringing its railway to the 
sea. The Russian acquisition of a port would entail 
the occupation of a similar post of vantage by our- 
selves, which would mean that our position would be 
no stronger, while we would have to spend money on 
defences, increase -our fleet, and lose prestige among 
the native populations subject to our sway. The 
reviewer does not regard a compromise founded .on 
mutual interests in Asia as a practicable solution. 
But we should not gain anything from oppos- 
ing the legitimate and commercial instincts of 
Russia. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN RUSSIA. 

PRINCE KROpOrKIN, in the Worth American Review, 
replying to M. Pobyedonostseff’s article on “ Russian 
Schools and the Holy Synod,” scores a very impor- 
tant point at the cost of the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod when he points out that M. Pobyedonostseff’s 
paper affords a foundation for the belief that the auto- 
cracy in Russia is gradually being transformed into a 
constitutional monarchy. Prince Kropotkin had as- 
sailed, in a previous article, the way in which the 
Russian Government had dealt with the students by 
sending them as a disciplinary measure into the Army. 
As Russia is under an autocratic ruler, Prince Kro- 
potkin, following public opinion in St. Petersburg, 
attributed a large share of responsibility for all this to 
the Emperor. 

M. Pobyedonostseff discounted this by maintaining 
that the Emperor had no responsibility for the action 
that was taken by the Ministry of the Interior and the 
Minister of Education, Prince Kropotkin says that 
he is very glad to acknowledge this, and he adds on 
his own behalf that he has received information from 
St. Petersburg which confirms the statement of M. 
Pobyedonostseff. M. Pobyedonostseff maintained 
that the decree sending the students into the Army 
was published independently of any initiative on the 
part of the Emperor :— 

At the outset, as was only natural in a country placed under 
absolute rule, public opinion at St. Petersburg attributed a 
Jarge share of responsibility for all this to the Emperor, and my 
article reflected that state of opinion. Now M. Pobyedonostseff 
tells us that I was wrong: that the absolute ruler of Russia 
“*had no share” in this misdeed of his Ministers, and I am 
really very glad to acknowledge it. I will even add on my 
own behalf that the information which I got from St. Peters- 
burg, soon after my return from America, was to the same effect. 
But, the Emperor having no share of the blame for the Kieff 
affair, whose fault was it ? 

M. Pobyedonostseff writes : 

“ The decree concerning the military service of students guilty 
of creating an agitation against the university curriculum was 
published independently of any initiative on the part of the 
(Emperor, The Ministers in a Cabinet meeting that had been 
called in consequence of these university disorders deemed it 
necessary to have recourse to this punishment, and their resolu- 
tion was submitted for the Emperor’s approval. A regulation 
was published, according to which the application of the penalty 
in each case was made to depend on a special committee com- 
prising the Ministers whose departments were concerned, and 
the decisions of this committee were to be valid in law without 
needing an Imperial sanction. The Kieff affair, therefore, was 
settled in this way, and the will of the Emperor had no share 
in it.” 

And the Procurator adds :— 

* “*Tt should be remembered that our Emperor never issues 
such orders on his personal responsibility. He contents 
himself with confirming the decisions of the various executive 
councils and the resolutions of his Ministers in cases prescribed 
by law.” 

As for his own responsibility in the matter, M. Pobyedonostseff 
says :— 

‘**T was totally ignorant of this Kieff affair, which concerned 
two Ministers only, Bogolépoff and the Minister for the Interior.” 

The Council of the Ministers, in which M. Pobyedonostseff 
has a seat in his capacity of Procurator of the Holy Synod—in 
a “Cabinet meeting,” as he writes—had thus prepared a law 
‘which gave to two Ministers the power of imposing military 
service as a punishment for acts of disobedience towards the 
university authorities, and themselves to appoint special com- 
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mittees, or rather Courts nominated ad hoc, for the purpose of 
applying that most extraordinary punishment just as they liked. 
This astounding law—which, as circumstances have now proved, 
was too bad even for Russian forbearance—was submitted to 
the Emperor, who gave it his approval and issued it in the form 
of a decree signed with his own hand. He did so, we are now 
told, confiding in his Cabinet, probably without realising what 
power for mischief he was thus giving to Bogolépoff and 
Sipyaghin, nor how they would misuse it; just as he never 
seems to have realised to what a violation of his own oath to 
Finland he was recently led by another of his Ministers. 

What follows from this statement by one of the 
highest placed Ministers of the Tsar? It is that quite 
unintentionally the Tsardom is being converted into a 
constitutional monarchy. For the Emperor only 
confirms the decisions of his Cabinet, and consequently 
is not responsible for their mistakes. This, says 
Prince Kropotkin, confirms the idea which he pre- 
viously expressed that the conception of a responsible 
Minister was rapidly growing in Russia :— 

If I speak of the coming Constitution, it is not because I see 
in it a panacea. My personal ideals go far beyond that. But, 
whether we like it or not, it is coming. The colossal blunders 
of the Ministersy and their increasingly frequent assumption of 
the right, under the shelter of the Emperor’s signature, of 
modifying by mere decrees the fundamental laws of the Empire, 


render it unavoidable. 
ne 


THE ARMOUR OF THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
OnE of the most interesting of the priceless 
collections at Hertford House is the Armour Section, 
of which Mr. Guy Francis Laking is keeper. In the 
May number of the Art Journal Mr. Laking, who 
begins a series of articles on this section, writes :— 

With the opening of the Wallace Collection the want, so 
long felt by the student-lover of armour and arms, has to a 
certain extent been removed. We have no national armoury, 
save the very incomplete collection at the Tower of London, 
which, under the present conditions, has but a remote chance of 
being added to or advanced in any way by public desire. In 
the thirties and ’forties of the’nineteenth century it was attempted 
to augment the collections by purchases made from time to 
time, but this system ended in disastrous results, for many of the 
additions so acquired were worthless and puerile forgeries, with 
wonderful histories attached to them, possessing absolutely no 
genuine antiquity ; or else they were fragments of true and 
genuine armour so restored that the modern and bad adaptations 
engulphed any desirable features of the purchase. 

The Wallace collection of European armour and arms, so 
justly famous, was entirely formed by the late Sir Richard 
Wallace, and was chosen chiefly with a view to illustrate the 
beauty of the armourer’s art in all periods ; but with no idea of 
showing the forms and fashions employed in armaments, 
offensive ‘and defensive. To compensate for this it had the 
advantage of being chosen, and for the most part collected, by 
a gentleman of unerringly fine taste, judgment, and the all- 
important factor, almost unlimited means, without which it 
would be impossible to gather together a collection of such 
universally high quality. 

oreo 


THERE is no lack ¢@f Coronation articles this month. 
Indeed, the lighter magazines positively bristle with 
crowns and coronets. The Lady’s Realm has a double 
Coronation number, with a Coronation ode, and articles 
on European Coronations ; peeresses at Coronations, 
wherein the peculiarities of the various robes may be 
studied ; the Coronations of Queens-Consort, and the 
State coaches of Europe. We are even told how to make 
Coronation cakes ! 
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CHINA AS IT IS. 

One of the most interesting articles on China which 
has yet appeared is contributed to Cassier’s Magazine 
for May by F. Lynwood Garrison, M.E. He is very 
sympathetic with the Chinese, of whom he has a high 
opinion. 

ITS TREMENDOUS SIZE, 

The total area of the Chinese Empire is something like 
4,300,000 square miles. The eighteen provinces comprising 
China proper, or the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” cover 1,298,000 
square miles, while Manchuria has 390,000 and Thibet over 
700,000 square miles. Probably but a small proportion of this 
vast area is totally unfit for human habitation; most of it 
possesses a salubrious climate similer to that of the United 
States. . . * 

When we hear of foreign nations, syndicates and individuals 
seeking, and apparently obtaining for long terms of years, 
exclusive mining and railway concessions to whole Chinese 
provinces, some of them nearly as large as France, one is 
staggered by the very magnitude of the grants and the extra- 
ordinary stupidity of the Chinese in making them. 

CHINA FOR THE CHINESE, 

Mr. Garrison is very severe’ upon the many loose- 
jointed and will-o’-the-wisp syndicates which propose 
undertaking these gigantic development schemes. 
They discredit European nations in the eyes of the 
Chinese, and are often pure humbug :— 

-It is a great mistake to attempt to crush the Chinese spirit of 
independence, and if Germany, Russia or France are permitted 
to do it, the whole world will pay dearly in the future. Syndi- 
cates and companies that propose to operate in China with the 
Chinamen left out of their organisation are foredoomed to 
failure. The Chinese have no intention of, allowing their 
country or its riches to be exploited only for foreign benefit ; 
they mean to have a share, and a just share, in the bounties ot 
their native land. 

BRAINS AND BRAWN, 

Of Chinese characteristics he says :— 

In common with other Orientals the Chinese do not usually 
exhibit much inventive ability or mechanical skill. Their 
appliances, of all kinds, are to-day practically what they were 
centuries ago. Betterments do not seem to readily suggest 
themselves to the Chinese mind. The Chinese labourer who 
has saved a small sum takes the first opportunity to turn to 
trade, exhibiting thereby his superiority of intellect, since he 
tealises the advantages of brain over brawn. Practicality and 
business ability are marked traits of the Chinese character, 


THE OBNOXIOUS CONCESSION HUNTER, 


Mr. Garrison speaks very well of the missionary in 
China, especially when his work is associated with 
medical dispensation and schools for children. Of 
the concession hunter he has no good to say :— 


In the industrial development of China within the next decade 
many opportunities for speculation, if not spoliation, are likely 
to be offered, and the treaty ports will be thronged by a crowd 
of characters that are not likely to do China any good, to 
increase the Chinaman’s respect for foreigners in general, or to 
reflect credit upon the countries whence they come. Such 
people belong to that doubtful class of foreigners that even now 
are so often found hanging on the skirts of rich Chinamen. 
Extra territoriality is the stock-in-trade of this individual ; he 
investigates the treaties and finds he may do this and that ; he 
may open mines, he may. go up country, potter about and 
terrorise the small officials. The Government is bound to give 
him a passport, and with that and with his consul’s protection 
he is afraid of no man. If he is punished for a drunken brawl 
he will complain to his consul ; his word is always accepted, for 
he is a noble white man, If the opening up of China is to be 
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heralded by such characters, it is not only a misfortune for the 
Chinese, but also is certain to be a source of endless trouble for 
the honest and decent foreigner who may come later. 


WATERWAYS ZV, RAILWAYS, 

Mr. Garrison deprecates the general indiscriminating 
building of railroads. Like General Gordon he thinks 
the true line of development is in improving water- 
ways. There is probably no large country in the 
world where water transportation can be made so easy 
and effective as in China. He naturally approves of 
some of the genuine companies that have been started 
to develop the mines, and only reminds them that 
they should always treat the people in a fair, honest 
and straightforward spirit. 

THE COST OF LIVING. 

The vital factor in the industrial development of 
China is labour. It is marvellously cheap, as the 
following details indicate ;— 

In Central China it is estimated that something less than a 
quarter of a cent (gold) will procure enough coarse food to pro- 
vide a full meal for a grown man ; this, at three meals per day, 
would amount to 11s. per year. No doubt this is a low 
estimate, but even when more than doubled, making, say, 24s. 
per year, we obtain an idea of the remarkable manner in which 
the coolie class have solved the subsistence problem, With such 
a basis one can understand how it is possible to obtain such 
labour at wages varying from five cents as a minimum to twenty 
cents (gold) as a maximum per day. 

WHAT COULD BE DONE. 

The testimony of the best-informed authorities is wholly to 
the effect that the Chinese could greatly improve their agricul- 
tural and silk products by more enlightened and intelligent 
cultivation. For example, it is said that the tobacco grown in 
Sichuen province is of especially fine quality, but owing to lack 
of care in sorting and packing it greatly deteriorates before 
reaching the market. It is not generally known outside of the 
Orient that the Chinese turn out little or nothing of what are 
commonly called dairy products—butter, cheese, etc. The fact 
is that, in the Middle Kingdom, at least, there are practically no 
grazing lands; a few goats, many pigs, and the slow but 
exceedingly useful water buffalo are the only representatives of 
what we call ‘‘ stock.” 

THE APPROACHING RENAISSANCE, 

China is practically denuded of timber, and will 
form the natural market for the excellent timber said 
to exist in the Philippine islands. The Loss, which 
covers large areas of Northern China, is a wonderful 
fertiliser, But for it the deserts of Mongolia would 
long since have encroached upon the northern pro- 
vinces :— 

The absence of roads fit for waggon traffic is a very striking 
feature in the central and southern provinces. In the north there 
are some highways suitable for vehicular traffic, but they are so 
rough that nothing but a Peking cart can hold together when 
driven over them any considerable distance. 


Mr. Garrison concludes his instructive article :— 


At present almost every art and science in China is either 
stagnant or decadent. It would seem, therefore, that the time 
for a renaissance is at hand. 


—raeeaeaeaeree" 


THE English Illustrated has one of the most interest- 
ing articles of the sort—on “Famous Foreign Corona- 
tions,” very well illustrated, and including those of 
Charlemagne, Napoleon I., and Charles VII. at 
Rheims. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW THEY CAME BACK TO PEKIN. 

A PROCESSION OF THREE THOUSAND CHARIOTS. 

“ THry” were the members of the Chinese Court, 
and an anonymous writer gives, in the first April 
number of the Revue de Paris, a striking account of 
the return of the Emperor and the Dowager-Empress 
to Pekin after the capital of China had been occupied 
by the cosmopolitan army who had at last achieved 
the relief of the besieged Legations. 

On the 6th of October, 1901, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Emperor and Empress, the Dowager- 
Empress, and Pontsun, the Crown Prince, started from 
their place of refuge for Pekin. The Royal Family 
and their suite travelled in three thousand chariots, 
and during the long, painful journey several of the 
high officials belonging to the Court died, and were 
buried on the way. 

Every yard of the road had been prepared with a 
view to the Royal travellers ; flowers strewed the way, 
and the roads were even sprinkled with scent, while 
every twenty miles a temporary palace, containing 
every resource of Chinese civilisation, awaited the 
Royal travellers’ good pleasure. The road was lined 
by mandarins, the great local officials, and the popu- 
lace, who, however, were compelled to pay tribute to 
both the smaller and the greater Court officials. 

At Tientsin the Son of Heaven and his retinue 
said adieu to old-world ways and proceeded to Pekin 
by train. This was the first time an Emperor of 
China had ever been in a railway train, but every- 
thing had been done by the railway company to con- 
sider the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the Imperial 
travellers, and the great feature of the Pullman car put 
aside for their use was a huge gold throne surrounded 
by armchairs also upholstered in yellow. The furniture 
of this portion of the car alone is said to have cost 
420,000. With characteristic energy the Dowager- 
Empress was the first to enter the train, and she 
discussed the marvels of steam and similar subjects 
with the manager of the line, M. Jadot. The Pullman 
car was entirely surrounded by a huge crowd, and it 
was found difficult to so clear the line that the train 
could start. At last, however, they got under way, 
and the Dowager-Empress soon declared that the 
train was not going sufficiently fast, and accordingly 
in order to please her speed was greatly increased. 
The journey was not, however, over soon, for the 
Empress decided that the Court should make a con- 
siderable stay at Pauting, in order that its arrival at 
“Pekin should take place on January 7th, a day 
specially marked as being propitious by the Imperial 
astrologers. ‘The Empress was anxious to start in the 
night, but it was pointed out to her that it would be 
wiser to remain until the morning; accordingly, at 
eight o’clock, the wonderful old lady was already in 
the station looking after her luggage ! 

Everything was done to spare the Emperor and the 
formidable Dowager-Empress any feeling of humi- 
liation or distress. A special platform or amphitheatre 
had been built round the station at Pekin, and there 
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awaiting the Sovereigns knelt thousands of Chinese 
soldiers, the Royal Households, the police—in a word, 
the whok of the Chinese official world. It is said that 
at this striking and touching spectacle the Emperor’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘The Emperor and Empress, on 
stepping out of the train, were immediately lifted into 
palanquins, in which they were swiftly borne by native 
runners to the Imperial Palace. During the whole of 
that day the European soldiery were confined to 
barracks, but a certain number of “foreign devils” 
saw the curious sight of the Imperial home-coming 
from one of the great gates of the Manchu town, Of 
the persons of the Emperor and of the Dowager 
Empress of course nothing could be seen, for the 
curtains of each palanquin were closely drawn. Before 
actually entering the palace both the Emperor and the 
Dowager-Empress performed their devotions at the 
various temples where ancestor worship is carried on. 


—_~———— 


ONE ‘/POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE SERVANT 
DIFFICULTY. 

In an article on “ Travelling Kitchens and Co- 
operative Housekeeping” in the February Lady's 
eealm, Miss Annesley Kenealy describes what may 
very well prove a solution of the cook, if not of the 
housemaid, side of the endless servant difficulty, and 
what is certainly another instance of “the American- 
isation of the world.” The London Distributing 
Company, Limited, of Westminster Palace Gardens, 
have introduced a delightfully simple and apparently 
ideally perfect system of supplying meals from house to 
house. You pay so much a day, week, month or year, 
and three or more meals a day are delivered at your 
house by motor-car, deliciously ‘cooked by a French 
chef, daintily served, and kept piping hot (or ice cold) 
by means of an elaborate system of calorics and 
freezing. You may do your own washing up or not, 
as you please, but since, however well you may wash 
the dishes, the company always think they can wash 
them better, it is rather a waste of time todo so. You 
can either use their silver-plated ware, dainty linen, 
and elegant cutlery, or, if you prefer it, your own. 

The London Distributing have, of course, gone to 
America for their labour-saving kitchen contrivances, 
and to France for their pots and pans, as well as 
for their culinary expert. The cooking is in the 
highest degree cosmopolitan, all dishes, from Indian 
to Italian, being pressed into the service. ‘There are 
a hundred ways of cooking eggs (as compared with 
John Bull’s two), and ninety-eight different salads. 
As for the cost, three meals a day and afternoon tea 
are provided for one person from 3s.—cost, of course, 
depends on the dishes selected. A family of three 
adults is fed (three meals a day and tea) for 21s. a 
week each. The company claim that with cook, etc., 
in the old style they could not feed equally well 
under 25s. (N.B.—The bare cost of food per head, 
very nice food, including wine, works out at about 
ros. a week per head for a family of three or four, 
less rather than more.) 
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THE FRENCHMAN AS A COLONIST. 


In the first April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes there is an important article by M. René 
Millet on the Colonial Evolution of France. M. 
Millet has a right to speak on this subject, for his 
administration of Tunis, where he was Resident-General 
until recently, was conspicuously successful, 


FRANCE’S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


The gist of his article is that France, though she 
has a great colonial empire, hesitates to recognise that 
she possesses any colonising genius. And yet French 
explorers travel all over Africa; Algeria is being 
transformed by 400,000 French people; the foreign 
commerce of the French colonies exceeds a milliard 
and a half of francs; Konakri rises out of the earth 
and is ousting Sierra Leone ; and in the short period 
of five years the French population of Tunis has 
increased by 8,000. There is a strong impression, 
not only among foreigners, but among French 
people themselves, that France is} the playground 
of humanity, and ought not to engage herself 
in enterprises in distant lands. The old school 
of diplomacy is not interested in anything outside 
Europe, while the Collectivists hate the colonies 
because their favourite theories of equality and of 
community of goods cannot possibly be carried out 
there. In the eyes of the majority of French people, 
says M. Millet, colonial acquisitions are only episodes, 
and do not enter as a matter of necessity into their 
conception of the national life. It is needless 
to follow M. Millet through his brilliantly written 
historical afergu, in which he traces in outline the 
history of that wonderful colonial movement by which 
Europe has taken possession of the globe. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES, 


The greatest revolution of modern times, in his 
opinion, is that the care of the humble has ceased to 
be the exclusive privilege of the religious, but has 
passed into our institutions and our moral code— 
indeed, there are few things more interesting than the 
awakening of the conscience of Europe with regard to 
the treatment of subject races. But, of course, from a 
colonial point of view it is part of the greater question 
of how to rule without exciting hatred and how to 
civilise without oppressing. The discovery of the 
Continent of Africa, accomplished in the course of the 
nineteenth century, has torn aside the veil from the 
last portion of the world to remain unexplored, and 
before the eyes of Europe a kind of Babel is laid out 
with confusion of tongues and variety of problems, 
including as it does Islam, India, and China, as well 
as Africa. What are the rotten and what are the 
stable portions of this vast edifice? How shall we 
treat the natives ? Is there a middle course between 
flippantly destroying everything and superstitiously 
preserving everything ? In mixing with their peoples, 
shall we not run the risk of compromising our own 
national character? And yet, if we keep them ata 
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distance; shall we not lose our hold over them? Is not 
the scientific spirit itself an obstacle in our path, 
since it assumes that the laws of moral development 
are inexorable, and that it takes centuries to perform 
the work of civilisation ? 


CHARITY AND KNOWLEDGE, 


Meanwhile, M. Millet lays down a few simple prin- 
ciples. In the first place, among all this infinity of 
peoples of different colour, language, ethics, and 
religions, he finds the spirit of charity to be the only 
possible current coin, so to speak, which shall pass 
everywhere. It was the large heart of Livingstone 
which did more to open Africa than all the brutality 
with which others have treated her. Secondly, he 
blames European ignorance of the native populations, 
which is incredible, he says, until one goes out of it. 
The white man is so sublimely certain of his own 
superiority. Thus M. Millet is led to consider what 
is the place of France in this vast colonial evolution. 
France once had a vast colonial empire and lost it ; 
but if one considers her geographical position, the 
marvel is that there is a France at all, and that she 
did not become either German, Burgundinian, or 
English. Firm is M. Millet’s faith in the future ; 
Frenchmen have, he says, all the qualities which 
make great colonising peoples. 


—_+—___ 


THE POSITION OF LORD ROSEBERY. 

THe Ldinburgh Review, in an article entitled 
“Lord Rosebery and the Opposition,” ridicules the 
idea of constructing an Opposition on the basis of 
substantial agreement with the Ministry on the main 
question of the day. Lord Rosebery expresses 
Unionist opinions. So do Conservatives, as well as 
Liberal Unionists. Why then, asks the reviewer, 
should Liberal Unionists desert the Government? It 
is idle for Lord Rosebery to maintain that the ques- 
tion of efficiency is one upon which parties can be 
divided. Short of failure in the object of the war or 
any indefinite delay in its accomplishment, there 
appears to be no chance of a combination of parties 
being formed strong enough to turn out the present 
Government and take its place. Judging from past 
experience the natural thing to expect is not the 
falling away of Unionists from the Government, but 
rather the still closer and closer approximation of 
leading Liberals with a Ministry with which they are 
very largely in sympathy. 

It is impossible for Lord Rosebery to form any 
administration which could leave Mr. Morley, 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce out in the cold. 
His political principles make it impossible for him to 
identify himself with the Opposition which is pledged 
to Home Rule, and his past makes it equally 
impossible for him to join the Unionist administration. 
Lord Rosebery therefore must remain in an indepen- 
dent position, and deep changes must occur in the 
political conditions before he is tempted to leave it. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW THE AMERICANS KILL THEIR PRESIDENTS. 
A WARNING FOR MR. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. LINCOLN STEFFENS contributes to M/cClure’s 
Magazine for April a very interesting paper entitled 
“The Overworked President.” In this article he 
gives a very vivid description of the wear and tear 
which the Americans inflict upon their Presidents by 
subjecting them to the endless, incursions of every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry who wishes to shake hands 
with them. Mr. Steffens begins his paper by declaring 
that the greatest business organisation in the United 
States is the Government of the United States, with 
its 76,000,000 shareholders, with a capital of a hun- 
dred billions. The President of this concern has 
powers commensurate with the magnitude of its 
interests. He is held accountable by the share- 
holders for everything. If he had none but the 
most important functions to fulfil his time would be 
crowded :— 

THE PRESIDENT AS JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES. 

Besides these essential duties, however, the President of this 
organisation is expected, and does try, to perform a great many 
services that are utterly trivial. He is called upon to settle not 
alone the rows among his important agents, but also the petty 
squabbles of employees no better than gang foremen and section 
bosses ; he himself appoints all sorts of menials, investigating 
and choosing between the claims of applicants for places rela- 
tively about as important as those of janitors and mule-drivers, 
He receives and distributes much of the mail of his subordinates, 
handling some of it with his own hands, and acting upon no 
little of it. Moreover, this man thus burdened is required by 
custom to keep open house for all comers. Te has to allow 
his idlest stockholders to enter his own residence, walk curiously 
about his parlour ; and those who are not satisfied may go into 
the room where he is talking to his business advisers, speak to 
him, shake him by the hand, while he is bound to listen to 
their troubles and congratulations and express sympathy or 
pleasure with them. 

“ ANYONE CAN CALL.” 

From ten to two o’clock for four days of the week 
anybody is free to call upon the President, if he can 
get a Senator or representative to bring him in. The 
result is that the strain is beginning to be felt, and 
Mr. Roosevelt, strong and strenuous and young as he 
is, is beginning to be wearied. Mr. Steffens’ account 
of the President’s day is as follows :—He is an early 
riser, and usually has a visitor to breakfast, a political 
visitor for the most part. By nine he is in his office 
hurrying through his letters, giving his secretary 
flashing hints of the replies, for he has no time to 
dictate. By 9.30 a Senator comes in on business, by 
“9.45 another Senator, and at ten the crowd gathers. 
On the morning on which Mr. Steffens counted them 
there were fifty-three relatively important persons, 
such as Senators, Congressmen, etc. From time to 
time the President comes out from his private room, 
shakes hands, and so gets rid of a certain number of 
visitors, picks up the more important, and carries him 
back with him to his private room. Mr. Roosevelt is 
very abrupt or sometimes brusque, and says things 
out very loud which startle his visitors ; but, neverthe- 
less, down to two o'clock all the business which he is 
supposed to be transacting with his secretaries is 
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liable to continuous interruptions from visitors in the 
ante-room, in which nonentities of citizens are 
presented for a handshake or a word of greeting. 

THE LIVEST PRESIDENT. 

At two o'clock he lunches, carrying off with him 
someone with whom he wishes to talk on business. At 
three o'clock he goes out riding. He sticks to horse- 
back, because when he took walking exercise he was 
constantly stopped by citizens who wished to shake 
hands with “ the livest President they ever saw.” On 
his return he goes over more letters with his secretary 
and receives reports. In the evening he spends 
dinner talking politics with editors, senators, and well- 
known public men. At the end of the session the 
whole evening is devoted to signing and vetoing bills. 

UNCONSCIOUS ANARCHISTS, 

Commenting on this method of using up the 
President’s strength, Mr. Steffens says :— 

It is preposterous. Ex-Senator W. E. Chandler, who uttered 
a protest in a Washington newspaper, said: ‘‘The evil is a 
serious one, and cannot much longer be endured. It is injuring 
the public service by preventing the President from giving 
enough attention to large public questions. It is shortening the 
lives of the Presidents. Unless a remedy is applied, few 
Presidents will go through one term and come out with health 
sufficient to allow the remainder of life to be enjoyable ; no one 
will thus go through two terms.” 

And Senator Chandler reviews the effect of this evil as he per- 
sonally has observed it on other Presidents. Lincoln was weaken- 
ing under it when he was assassinated ; President Hayes left the 
Presidency in poor health; Garfield ‘‘held office only four 
months, but long enough to lessen his vitaiity”; Arthur 
‘*suffered unusually, left Washington in 1885 with low vitality, 
did not rally, and died in 1886”; ‘* President Cleveland has 
seemed an exception—but four years of leisure intervened 
between his two terms ; he has a strong constitution, is an im- 
perturbable’person, yet Mrs. Cleveland is now appealing to the 
public against a renewal of applications for all sorts of things 
which can hardly be considered even by a man in robust health” ; 
President Harrison ‘‘ had a good physique—he would have been 
spared longer if he had not undergone the inevitable strain of 
four years of the Presidency.” 

THE NEED FOR REFORM. 

He points out that it is not only the President who 
suffers, but public business also is injured by giving 
over one-third of a President’s working day to 
business worse than trivial. The President’s mail 
amounts to about 1,200 letters a day. One man and 
four clerks are kept busy handling nothing but social 
invitations. Mr. Steffens suggests that Mr. Roosevelt 
is the President of all others who is strong enough to 
reform this matter. No one can accuse him of ex- 
clusiveness or of aristocratic leanings. If he were to 
declare that a week divided into two days for affairs 
and four for politics and handshaking is not fair 
to him, he would receive the popular support of 
American common sense. 





AMERICAN and Colonial visitors ought to find useful 
such an article as that by Mr. R. H. Cocks in the Suaday 
Strand for May, on “ Waxworks in Westminster Abbey.” 
So hidden away are these curiosities that many do not 
even know they exist. An interview with Mr, Wheatley 
of the St. Giles’s Christian Mission is also of some 
interest. 
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DOES THE RACE OF MAN LOVE A LORD? 
By Mark Twaln. 


Mark Twain contributes to the orth American 
Review for April a characteristic article under this 
title. It has been suggested by the visit of Prince 
Henry. Mark Twain maintains that the adage “ An 
Englishman dearly loves a lord” ought to be modi- 
fied, for it would be more correctly worded “ The 
human race dearly loves a lord ”—that is to say, it 
envies a lord’s place on account of its power and con- 
spicuousness, When conspicuousness carries with it 
a power which, by the light of our own observation 
and experience, we are able to measure and compre- 
hend, he thinks the American envy of the possessor 
is as deep and as passionate as that of any other 
nation. The eager curiosity with which the Ameri- 
cans observe a combination of great power and con- 
spicuousness is well sodden with that other passion 
envy, whether it be suspected or not. This is a 
universal law, and the common mistake is to limit its 
application to titled persons, whereas Mark Twain 
says, “rank holds its court and receives its homage 
at every rung of the ladder, from emperor down to 
ratcatcher.” ‘To worship rank and distinction is the 
dear and valued privilege of the human race :— 

A Chinese Emperor has the worship of his four hundred 
millions of subjects, but the rest of the world is indifferent to 
him. A Christian Emperor has the worship of his subjects and 
of a large part of the Christian world outside of his dominions ; 
but he is a matter of indifference to all China. A king, class 
A, has an extensive worship ; a king, class B, has a less exten- 
sive worship ; class C, class D, class E get a steadily diminish- 
ing share of worship; class L (Sultan of Zanzibar), class P 
(Sultan of Sulu), and class W. (half-king of Samoa), get no 
worship at all outside their own little patch of sovereignty. 

There is something pathetic, funny and pretty 
about the human race’s fondness for contact with power 
and distinction and for the reflected glory it gets out 
of it :-— 

Emperors, kings, artisans, peasants, big people, little people— 
at bottom we are .all alike and all the same ; all just alike on 
the inside, and when our clothes are off, nobody can tell which 
of us is which. We are unanimous in the pride we take in good 
and genuine compliments paid us, in distinctions conferred upon 
us, in attentions shown us. There is not one of us, from the 
emperor down, but is made like that. Do I mean attentions 
shown us by the great? No, I mean simply flattering attentions, 
let them come whence they may. We despise no source that 
can pay us a pleasing attention—there is no source that is 
humble enough for that. You have heard a dear little girl say 
of a frowsy and disreputable dog: ‘‘ He came right to me and 
let me pat him on the head, and he wouldn’t let the others 


touch him!” and you have seen her eyes dance with pride in . 


that high distinction. 

Every one from the highest to the lowest is always 
pleased at being noticed even by a highwayman, and 
still more when they are noticed by a person who is 
for the moment the subject of public interest to a 
nation, maybe only of public interest to a village. 
He says that there are hundreds of persons in America 
who would say that they would not be proud to be 
photographed in a group with Prince Henry, even if 
invited. Some of those people would believe it when 
they said it, Yet in no instance would it be true. 
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“We have a large population, but we have not a large 
enough one by several millions to furnish that man. 
He is not yet begotten and is in fact unbegettable. 
We all love to get some of the drippings of conspicuous- 
ness, and we will put up with a’ single humble drip if 
we cannot get more.” So the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that we do certainly love a lord, let him 
be a Croker, or a duke, or a prize-fighter, or whatever 
other person chance to be head of a group. “In the 
Jardin des Plantes I have seen a cat who was so 
proud of being the friend of an elephant that I was 
ashamed of him.” 





THE REVOLUTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
By PRESIDENT HARPER, 


In the LVorth American Review for April President 
Harper, of Chicago University, discusses the trend of 
university and college education in the United States. 
What he says about colleges in relation to universities 
is chiefly of local American interest, but what he says 
as to the growth of the importance of libraries and 
librarians has an interest which is common to the 
whole civilised world :— 

The library and the laboratory have already practically 
revolutionised. the methods of higher education. In a really 
modern institution, the chief building is the library, with the 
stacks for storage purposes, the reading-room, the offices of 
delivery, the rooms for seminary purposes; it is the centre of 
the institutional activity. The librarian is one of the most 
learned members of the faculty ; in many instances, certainly, 
the most influential. Lectures are given by him on biblio- 
graphy, and classes are organised for instruction in the use of 
books. The staff of assistants in ‘the library is larger, even, 
than was the entire faculty of the same institution thirty years 
ago. Volumes are added at the rate of thousands in a single 
year, The periodical literature of each department is on file. 
The building is open day and night. It is, in fact, a laboratory ; 
for here now the students, likewise the professors, who cannot 
purchase for themselves the books which they must have, spend 
the larger portion of their lives. A greater change from the old 
order can hardly be conceived. 


He predicts that some of us will see the day when 
in every division of study there will be professors of 
bibliography and methodology whose function it will 
be to teach men books and how to use them. The 
equipment of no library will be complete until it has 
a staff of men and women whose entire work will be 
given to instruction concerning the use of books. 

But if the library has grown in importance, still 
more has the laboratory. In the future he says that 
it will be necessary to provide— 
distinct laboratories, though not in every case separate buildings, 
for each of the departments of natural science, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, geology, mineralogy, paleontology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, anthropology, and the rest. The building and equipment 
of a single one of these will cost more than the entire college 
plant of the last generation. The running expenses, not in- 
cluding salaries, of one of these laboratories will cost more than 
the whole expense of all the departments of science in the days 
of our fathers. 

Another great change which is coming about is the 
lifting up of professional education and the identifica- 
tion of the professional schools with the universities. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE KEVIEWS. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
By Mr. H. W. Wotrr. 


I am always delighted to see an article by Mr. 
H. W. Wolff on the subject of co-operation. He 
is one of the few cosmopolitan students of 
social problems that we possess. He is always well- 
informed, sensible, and practical. In this article on 
“Co-operation as a Factor in the Housing Problem,” 
which appears in the Economic Review for April 15th, 
he says that foreign co-operators have stolen a march 
upon us, for co-operators abroad have for some time 
been busy setting up houses by the intending occupiers’ 
own efforts, with the help of money borrowed from 
the public, and the results have proved éininently 
satisfactory. The houses are suitable for their 
purpose, they are readily taken, they answer alike in 
town and country. As an investment they are quite 
safe, and have not involved any loss whatever. The 
place of honour in this connection belongs to Belgium, 
which has thus far accomplished most in proportion 
to its small population and to the means at its 
disposal. The Belgian National Savings Bank has 
done so much social good in this direction that one 
cannot help regretting that there is not a similarly 
public-spirited body administering the funds of the 
poor in our own country :— 

The savings bank—apart from advancing considerable sums 
to corporations and other rate-levying bodies on their own 
security, to be, as it happens, likewise laid out in working men’s 
dwellings—employs 74 per cent. of its large funds (to be shortly 
increased to 10 per cent.) in providing the means for co-opera- 
tive house-building by working men themselves, with the help 
of effective machinery devised for that purpose. Ten per cent. 
of the savings banks’ funds would, in our case, mean more than 
£20,000,000. The Dutch Chambers have gone further in this 
direction than the Belgian, and have set no limit whatever to 
the employment of certain savings banks’ funds in this way. 

Constructing societies are made to pay 3} per cent. In 
addition there is, in either case, a sinking-fund to be kept up, 
the annual rate of which varies according to the length of time 
for which the loan is granted. In such way credit societies are 
enabled to lend to borrowers at the rate of 4 per cent., plus 24 
per cent. sinking-fund. Constructing societies make their own 
terms with tenants, but are required to pay into a sinking-fund 
until the loan is reduced to one-half of the value of the building. 

There are no statistics showing the actual number 
of houses set up by this means, but at the close of 
1900 there were 140 societies at work, which had 
borrowed collectively about 1} millions sterling, and 
the number of houses so erected has gradually reduced 
the lack of housing accommodation alike in town and 


country. Germany has proceeded with the same on 


different lines, with no less defined and substantial 
results. Money was lent from the Old Age Pension 
funds, and then from the savings banks. In Holland 
a great deal of work has been done by most genuinely 
co-operative methods, which provide working men with 
suitable dwellings. There are as many as thirty-one 
building societies of this kind in Haarlem alone, and 
twenty in the Hague. The funds of the National 
Savings Bank are also available for this purpose. 
Comparatively little has been done in Italy outside 
Genoa and Florence. In America, Mr. Wolff says :— 
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The magnificent enterprise of the American Building and 
Loan Associations, which have provided tens, and hundreds, of 
thousands of houses—for instance, entire quarters of Philadelphia 
—for the working-classes in the United States, by a method 
which is truly co-operative, though, perhaps, not altogether 
congenial to ourselves, is not half sufficiently noticed in this 
country. There are probably, at the present time, quite 6,000 
such associations engaged in‘raising and dealing out for building 
purposes of this democratic kind something like 600, 000, 000d ols., 
equal to £120,000,000. 

Mr. Wolff concludes his paper by hoping that when 
once the European co-operative methods are shown 
to be trustworthy and effective, the injudiciously 
jealous guardians of the working folks’ collective 
purse may relax their iron grasp and do as other 
guardians—no less conscientious but more clear- 
sighted—have done with admirable effect elsewhere. 





THE TRUE STORY OF THE PORTLAND VASE. 

A coop article in the May Magazine of Art is “ The 
Full and True Story of the Portland Vase,” contributed 
by Mr. H. Clifford Smith. The writer says :— 

In the year 1594 Flaminius Vacca, a Roman sculptor, writing 
to a friend, mentions the discovery, in a sepulchral chamber 
under the Monte dei Grano, of a finely sculptured sarcophagus, 
which was removed and placed in the museum of the Capitol, 
where it still remains. The sarcophagus enclosed a glass vase of 
splendid workmanship. This vase was acquired by the Barberini 
family, and when in 1623 Matteo Barberini was raised to the 
Pontificate, he placed if in ‘hs library of his polars on the 
Quirinal Hill. 0 

Here for a century and ° a he alf the vase excited: the admiration 
of all who saw it.’ bows: the middle of tie eighteenth 
century the poverty of gevera' ‘of the great famijies of «Rome 
forced them to raise money on their works ef, ast, , Rome at 
that time was filled with artists, connoisseurs aad -qnii- 
quaries. Amongst these was a Scotsman, James Byres by 
name, who in the year 1770 purchased the vase from the Barberini 
family. In 1782 Sir William Hamilton, then Ambassador 
at the Court of Naples, bought the vase from Byres for £1,000, 
and in the following year brought it over to England. At his 
hotel he showed it to several of his friends, and subsequently 
exhibited it before the Society of Antiquaries, The fame of the 
vase had preceded its arrival in this country, and among the first 
to visit Sir William at his hotel was the Duchess of Portland, 
who opened negotiations for acquiring this renowned object for 
the museum she was then forming. The purchase was concluded 
with so much secrecy that it was not discovered till after the 
death of the Duchess, on July 17th, 1785, that the vase had 
entered into her possession. In the succeeding spring the 
whole museum was sold. The sale lasted thirty-five 
days. There were 4,156 lots, the last being the ‘‘ most 
celebrated antique vase or sepulchral urn from the Bar- 
berini cabinet at Rome.” It was purchased by the Duke of 
Portland for £1,029. Three days later Josiah Wedgwood, the 
potter, obtained the loan of the vase in order to copy it in his 
jasper ware. 

For upwards of four years Wedgwood worked with infinite 
pains to produce a copy worthy of his splendid model. At 
length, in 1790, his first perfect copy was produced. The vase 
itself returned to the possession of its owner, and by the fourth 
Duke, in 1810, was deposited in the British Museum. The 
tragedy which closes this story took place on February 7th, 1845. 
On that day a visitor to the Museum, one William Lloyd, a 
scene- -painter by profession, picking up a fragment of sculpture, 
hurled it at the precious vase, which in a moment lay scattered 
in fragments upon the floor. These fragments were placed in 
the hands of John Doubleday, a craftsman employed by the 
Museum, who pieced them together with the greatest care and 
ingenuity. The vase, as restored, now stands in the gem room 
of the Museum. 
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THE IRISH RENAISSANCE. 


M. Paut Dupors contributes to the second April 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a significant 
paper on what may be called the Irish Renaissance. 
In his opinion we are in the presence not of a mere 
artificial and superficial agitation, but of a deep, 
powerful, and durable movement of national restora- 
tion, which is destined to free the Irish nation from 
its intellectual dependence upon England, to make 
for it again its own life mentally, morally, economi- 
cally and socially, and, in fact, to revivify an Ireland 
worthy of the name of Irish Ireland. 


THE LITTLE NATIONALITIES, 


Ireland is struggling to keep her right to live, her 
right to have a soul; and all unconsciously she is 
struggling for something else also—namely, to preserve 
that mass of ideas, traditions, and tendencies of which 
she is the responsible custodian in the eyes of history. 
Her cause is also that of all those little nationalities 
which, in the face of the gross utilitarian materialism 
of our great contemporary political conglomerations, 
alone preserve the feeling of right and sentiment, 
beauty and idealism. Of all those little nationalities 
none is more worthy of being preserved, in the writer’s 
opinion, than this Celtic Erin, old but ever young, 
with her lofty genius, her ‘spivituality, her grace, 
deiicacy, ‘Riety apd geherpsity. That this Irish culture 
should perish would be,a crime. ;But M. Paul Dubois 
also considers it from tke English point of view. 
‘Even ‘in. that ‘light, hé says, it would be a mistake ; 
Engiand has need of a populous, rich, and loyal 
Ireland, but, above all, she has need of a really Irish 
and Celtic Ireland—and for a curious reason, namely, 
that the Irish temperament is the natural complement 
of the British genius, in which it counterbalances both 
the German and the Norman elements, this being 
manifested most clearly in some of the greatest 
English poets, such as Byron. Of course, this idea is 
not new, as witness Matthew Arnold’s study of Celtic 
literature. 

GAELIC V, PAN-CELTIC. 


We have already had occasion to notice previous 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes on what may 
be called the Pan-Celtic movement, which aims at 
bringing together the five groups of Celtic populations 
—the Bretons of France, the Irish, the Welsh, the 
Scottish Highlanders, and the Manxmen. M. Paul 
Dubois makes it clear that the Gaelic movement in 
Ireland, of which he has such great hopes, is being 
skilfully kept apart from politics and all that empty 
rhetoric which is the besetting sin of Irishmen. At 
the same time its leading spirits are equally anxious 
that it should not be swallowed up in the Pan-Celtic 
movement to which we have referred, and which 
he evidently thinks doomed to remain in the 
academic, speculative, and _ sentimental stage. 
The Irish, in fact, feel that they are not yet 
ripe for these long hopes and vast thoughts; that 
they would lose their strength in the effort to extend 
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their action too far, and that Pan-Celticism would 
absolutely ruin their nationalism. He thinks that this 
Gaelic movement marks a new phase in the history of 
Ireland. She began by seeking to achieve her inde- 
pendence by force of arms. Then followed a period 
of Parliamentary agitation on constitutional lines. 
Now it is a movement for psychological restoration 
which confronts us ; a moral reconstitution of nation- 
ality ; in other words, the idea is that, when once the 
public mind is reformed, when once the national 
sentiment, with all the patriotic faith that it implies, is 
re-established, Ireland will find more easily the 
path of true prosperity, and that a day will even 
come when Home Rule, the present object of her most 
ardent desire, will perhaps no longer appear to her 
an essential and primordial necessity of her national 
existence. Meanwhile, we shall see, no doubt, the 
prolongation of political and Parliamentary agitation 
side by side with the Gaelic movement, for it is one 
of the features of the actual situation that Ireland 
cannot get away from politics or politicians. 





WHAT THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS DID. 


Mr. Oscar Davis in a brief paper in the World's 
Work explains what was the most important work of 
the three years’ deliberations of the representatives of 
the American republics which recently met at Mexico. 
He says :— 


The most important result was the action regarding arbitration. 
An agreement was reached for the adhesion to The Hague con- 
ventions of the American republics not. signatory to those treaties, 
through the negotiation of the United States of Mexico and 
America. There was a supplementary agreement, signed by ten 
of the delegations to the Conference, which provided for the 
compulsory arbitration of pending and future questions. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CODE, 


They also decided to appoint a commission of 
internationally famous jurists to prepare a code of 
international law. Another step in the direction 
of Internationalism relates more exclusively to the 
domain of trade :— 


A recommendation which had the unanimous approval of the 
Conference provides for the calling of a special congress of 
tariff and customs experts to meet in New York within one year. 
It will investigate and report upon the feasibility of securing 
uniformity in the regulations for the entry, despatch, and clear- 
ance of vessels, and uniformity and simplicity in all custom 
house formalities and in regulations governing the passage of 
goods merely in transit through qne country to another. This 
congress will consider the compilation of an authoritative 
dictionary of commercial nomenclature printed in English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese. It will give the commercial 
and local name of every article of commerce in the Americas, 
and it is expected that it will become the basis. for statistical 
data of exports and imports, and be adopted in the tariffs and 
customs laws of the American republics. This will be a work 
of the greatest commercial value. One other thing was done by 
the Conference which goes hand in hand with this in its potenti- 
ality of benefit to commerce. That was the reorganisation of 
the Bureau of American Republics, Under the new arrange- 
ment the Bureau will become the great clearing house for 
official information, a common executive office maintained by all 
~ Republics for the dissemination of knowledge about them- 
selves. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT I SHOULD DO WITH IRELAND. 
By Mr. T. W. Russeit, M.P. 

Mr. T. W. RussELt is getting on. He has not yet 
found salvation as a Home Ruler, and he is still 
ploughing his furrow, like Lord Rosebery. But he 
maintains that it is not a lonely one. A new spirit is 
abroad. Men are everywhere beginning to realise 
that Irish Landlordism has used them for its own pur- 
poses. But Mr. Russell is still a convinced Unionist, 
minus all the evil that shelters behind the flag of the 
Union. That is to say, he is in the uncommon 
position of a man who has not yet made the discovery 
that it is impossible to eat your cake and still to keep 
it in your hand, It is no wonder that one placed in 
his position finds the way of Irish politics hard and 
unpleasant. He will find in time—what he might 
even discover from a perusal of his own article—the 
fact that if concessions have to be made in time to 
Irish sentiment, it is absolutely necessary that the 
centre of decision should be in Dublin and not at 
Westminster. 

IS IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE ? 


Mr. Russell asserts that every concession made to 
Irish sentiment has been founded upon justice, but 
that these concessions have nearly always been too 
late; which is equivalent to saying that the right 
medicine was prescribed to the patient, but that the 
doctor never administered his bolus until after the 
patient was dead. Could you have a greater con- 
demnation of the system that places the residence of 
the doctor so far from the house of the patient that 
the latter expires before the physician reaches his 
bedside’? Mr. Russell utterly denies that Ireland and 
Irishmen are irreconcilable. ‘They are only irrecon- 
cilable so long as the spirit of the English majority 
dominates the House of Commons and prevails in 
England. But how in the nature of things can it be 
otherwise than that Englishmen should be dominated 
by the English spirit? When Mr. Russell indulges in 
dreams that the sentiment of the English majority is 
going to be transformed, we would ask him what reason 
he has to believe that the Ethiopian would change his 
skin or the leopard its spots ? 

THE BAR TO RECONCILIATION. 

So much, howéver, by way of introduction. Now 
let us see what Mr. Russell has to say. His funda- 
mental thesis is that nothing stands in the way of 
.England’s reconciliation with Ireland but a handful of 
landlords, most of whom are broken and bankrupt, 
and an advance of credit which would be as safe as 
the Bank of England. After a hundred years of direct 
responsibility for the government of Ireland we have 
not yet touched the heart of the people. Of this no 
further evidence is required than the fact “ of unspeak- 
able sadness” that the King has been formally and 
publicly advised by his Ministers to abstain from 
paying a visit to Ireland. 

We are in an entirely false position. After having 
disarmed the garrison in Ireland we imagine that we 
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can still hold the fort and stupidly pretend to ignore 
the wishes of Ireland and the ideas of the Irish. 
This is absurd and antiquated nonsense. Mr. Russell 
asks that the people of Ireland, of every class and 
creed, should have their share in the administration of 
the country. Let North and South work after their 
own ideals, but let us at any price get rid of the 
jackanapes in the Castle, and let us govern the country 
not for a minority and a class, but for the whole 
people. Instead of going along in Mr. Russell’s way, 
however, he notes with- disgust that the Liberal- 
Unionists have actually been asked. by means of the 
chief Government Bills of the session—first, to undo the 
Education Settlement of 1870; secondly, to take the 
initial step in a return to Protection ; and thirdly, to 
undo the foundation principle of Mr. Gladstone’s land 
legislation. 
WHAT MR. RUSSELL WOULD DO. 


In contrast to this, Mr. Russell quotes the answer 
which he made to a prominent English Liberal, who 
asked him what he would do if he were charged with 
the duty of dealing with Irish affairs. He answered 
as follows, and it gives the gist of his paper, so I 
cannot do better than quote it here :— 

“Mr. ,”’ I said, ‘*I should begin by recognising facts— 
the facts of the past as well as the facts of the present day. I 
should frankly and openly confer with the leaders of the Irish 
people. I should tell them—what, indeed, they already know—- 
that in the present temper of the British public their demand for 
an Irish Legislature, be it a just or an unjust demand, was 
impossible of realisation. I should ask them not indeed to 
relinquish it—because fhat would be to insult them—but to set 
it aside for the time being and without prejudice, in order that 
they might co-operate in securing" great and clamant reforms 
for the Irish people. In spite of the prejudice against pro- 
grammes I should say to the Irish leaders, ‘ Here are questions 
which everyone agrees must sooner or later be taken up and 
dealt with: (a) The land; (4) Higher education ; (c) Dublin 
Castle ; (d) Private Bill procedure ; (¢) Licencing Reform ; and 
lastly, the government of Ireland with due regard to the ideas 
and wishes of the Irish people.” I should promise frank and 
hearty co-operation in securing these ends. When these great 
reforms had been achieved it would be time enough to raise 
afresh the national issue. My contention would be that with 
these reforms accomplished the demand for Home Rule would 
have lost much if not the whole of its force. ‘The argument for 
neglect and grievance would be wholly gone. But in any case 
Home Rule would then have lost almost all its terrors and the 
question could be dealt with on its merits, There would have 
been called into existence something like a homogeneous people. 





Jupce O’Connor Morris” View. 


In the Fortnightly Review Judge O’Connor Morris 
deals with the “Irish Land Bill of 1902,” which he 
condemns not so much for its detailed defects as for 
the general badness of the principle of “land pur- 
chase,” which he always puts in inverted commas, 
The defect of the Pill is that it does not touch the 
roots of the Irish Land Question ; it does not set forth 
a single proposal that would effect a real reform in 
the Irish Land system. It is a little cockle-boat that, 
were it ever launched—and this is in the highest degree 
improbable—would soon be swamped in the mael- 
strom of Irish agrarian troubles. The Bill makes 
hardly any change in the relations of ‘rish landlords 
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and tenants. The payment for estates in cash instead 
of land stock is not a sufficient incentive to sell. Mr. 
Morris says that “land purchase” ‘is an immoral and 
bad policy, and as for compulsory purchase, it would 
impose an enormous burden upon the general tax- 
payer, it would create a type of ownership in Ireland 
for which her climate and soil are unfit, and constitute 
the worst confiscation which Ireland has ever known. 


THE NEED FOR ENQUIRY. 


Mr. Morris urges, in conclusion, that a Commission 
of the highest authority should be appointed, like the 
Devonshire Commission of 1843-44, which. should 
investigate the Land Question in all its bearings, and 
expose the results which have followed from land 
purchase. He is convinced that such a Commission 
would report that true reform can be found only in 
the improvement of the relations of landlord and 
tenant. : 

seciiineeey 


WHAT THE BOER WAR TEACHES. 
By THE LATE M. DE BLOocH. 


In the Worth American Review an article appears 
from the pen of the late M. de Bloch, entitled “ South 
Africa and Europe.” It is a protest against the dan- 
gerous delusion which is current on the Continent 
that the peculiar conditions of South African warfare 
render the lessons of the war inapplicable to war 
between other nations. No delusion could be more 
threatening to the peace of mankind. M. Bloch 
examines one by one the various peculiarities of the 
South African war which are supposed to invalidate 
the cogency of the lessons taught by the war. The 
first is the vastness of the country. But it is no vaster 
than that which Napoleon marched over at the 
beginning of the century. It was not the difficulty of 
guarding communications which entailed the most 
serious defeats suffered by the British, for these took 
place when they were quite near to their bases. The 
sparseness of the population, instead of being a dis- 
advantage, was a very great advantage to the invaders. 
The climate is even better in South Africa than in 
Europe, and the distance of 7,000 miles which sepa- 
rates the Cape from England disappears in the 
presence of England as mistress of the seas. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ATTACK. 


What, then, is the great lesson of the war? It is 
that the strength of the attack, both physical and 
moral, has declined to an extraordinary extent. The 
fact that neither Boer nor Briton was successful in 
attack, though each was triumphant in defence, was 
the key to the whole situation. The reverses on both 
sides prove that an entirely new condition of war has 
arisen by the introduction of smokeless powder and 
long-range rifles. For the sine gud non of attack, that 
the attacker should be aware of the defender’s posi- 
tion, has been rendered unattainable under the altered 
conditions of the modern battlefield. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE FAILURE OF ARTILLERY. 

British experience in South Africa shows that the 
severest artillery fire was not sufficient to drive the 
Boers from their positions. The invader, therefore, 
will be required to attack without either the moral or 
material encouragement which was formerly supplied 
by successful bombardment. No frontal attack can 
be successfully made without enormous numerical 
superiority, and even with such superiority success 
cannot always be relied upon. The frontal attack, 
therefore, as a method of offence is tending to pass 
out of practical warfare. At Magersfontein 6,000 
Boers held a position twenty miles long; that is to 
say, they had only 300 men a mile, or sixteen times 
less than was formerly regarded as the necessary 
strength. At Waterloo the British had more men 
assembled on two miles of front than the whole Boer 
Army, yet their fire was not sufficient to prevent the 
French reaching their lines. 

M. de Bloch concludes from this that the 2,000 
men per mile which the French could put upon their 
frontiers immediately upon the outbreak of war would 
constitute a defence formidable enough to baffle any 
attempt to break through in the short time which 
would elapse before the arrival of reinforcements. 
Even if the attack should by any chance succeed, the 
defender has opportunities for orderly withdrawal 
which he did not possess in the past. The immense 
distance between the combatants is such that before 
the attacker’s artillery had ridden far enough to 
threaten the defender’s rear the horses are so 
exhausted that effective pursuit is out of the question. 

THE VIEWS OF THE “ EDINBURGH.” 

The Edinburgh Review, in an article on “ War as a 
Teacher of War,” sums up the lessons of the last 
Russo-Turkish war in the following paragraph, which 
bears a curious resemblance to one of M. de Bloch’s 
summaries of recent military developments :— 

Attention to this war soon died out ; and why? Were there 
no lessons to be gained from it? Most assuredly there were, 
and among them six of special importance, which, if they had 
been driven home into the minds of our generals and our 
regimental officers, would, twenty-one years later in South 
Africa, have gone far to keep us from committing blunders and 
mistakes, and would have saved lives and lives. 

These lessons were— 

: (1.) The value of long-range rifle fire used against an attacking 
orce, 

(2.) The value of entrenchments in the defence. 

(3.) The hopelessness of a pure frontal attack against an 
entrenched position. 

(4.) The little use of artillery fire against a well-entrenched 
defence. 

(5.) The necessity for utilising, to the utmost, cover in 
advancing against an enemy armed with long-ranging breech- 
loading rifles. 

(6.) The probable need for the use of entrenchments in the 
attack. 

THE newest magazine to make its appearance is the 
Shrine, a quarterly published at Stratford-on-Avon, by 
Mr. R. H. FitzPatrick. In the first (May) number due 
prominence, naturally, is given to Shakespeare, but poetry 
and the poets generally are also to find a place in its pages. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SIX MONTHS WITH THE BRIGANDS. 
Miss SToNe’s NARRATIVE OF HER CAPTIVITY. 
Tue Sunday Magazine for May contains the first 

instalment of Miss Stone’s personal narrative of her 
six months’ captivity, when she and her friends were 
held for ransom amounting to £25,000. 

Miss Stone’s work as a member of the American 
Mission in Turkey entailed constant journeys among 
the towns and villages of Macedonian Turkey, a 
hotbed of political discontent and open brigandage, 
the revolutionists and brigands, in fact, very frequently 
making common cause together, as was unquestionably 
the case in this instance. Though she had come in 
contact with brigands before, Miss Stone had never 
been molested by them, and had ceased to take 
serious account of them. At the time of her capture 
she had been staying at Bansko, and was returning to 
Salonica with Mrs, Tsilka, afterwards her fellow 
prisoner, Mrs, Tsilka’s husband, and some of her 
fellow workers. As she subsequently learned, the 
brigands had long resolved on her capture, and all the 
while that she had been at Bansko had been every- 
where dogging her footsteps. 

The first warning that the party had of approaching 
peril was an unexpected change of route by their 
native guide, undoubtedly in the interest of the 
brigands. They proceeded happily on their way, 
until they arrived at a spot where the trail was broken 
by a ford :— 

An admirable spot for an ambush. But we had passed it 
safely so many times before that none of us thought of danger. 
Suddenly we were startled by a shout, a command in Turkish 
“Halt!” . . . Before any of us could say a word, armed men 
were swarming about us on all sides, seeming to have sprun 
from the hillside. 

Dreading what might be their fate, the captives 
were hurried up the mountain out of the reach of 
rescue. Nor was their next experience likely to 
reassure them. On their way up a poor Turkish 
traveller had chanced on them, and had been seized 
lest he should give the alarm :— 


Suddenly I heard rapidly approaching footsteps above us, 
then a cruel blow. The Turk whom the brigands had captured 
was driven past us, his arms pinioned behind him with a scarlet 
girdle. . . . With tense nerves and a terrible fear in our hearts 
we saw him driven across the little opening where we sat and 
into the thicket beyond. Here my eyes refused to follow. Alas! 
that my ears could not also have been closed that I might not 
have heard the horrible dagger thrusts and the death cry that 
followed. 


Shortly after this Miss Stone learned that, with Mrs, 
Tsilka, she was to be separated from the rest of their 
party. Without explanation, without leave-taking 
they were borne away alone, weary and worn with 
doubt, all through the night further into the wilder- 


ness. At last they learned, from chance fragments of 
the brigands’ conversation, the reason of their 
capture :— 


I did not hear the remark, but the answer was, “‘ Think how 
many liras.” This gave me my first inkling of the fact that we 
had been taken for ransom. Still I dared not believe that this 
was the case, for I was yet under the spell of the horrible fear 
that our captors would murder us as they had their first victim. 
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The brigands were in their way not unkindly 
disposed to their prisoners, readily according them 
such little comforts as lay within their power to confer. 
One of them even presented Miss Stone with a bunch 
of wild flowers. Still they travelled on, ready to drop 
with fatigue, along the roughest of trails, and through 
thickets where the low branches threatened to sweep 
them from their horses, until, towards the end of their 
second night, they reached their first resting-place :— 

There they led us to a doorway, and through some dark outer 
space into a small inner room with one barred window. -A 
light was brought, and, after the brigands had spread down 
some cloaks for us, we were left to ourselves. The horror of a 
great fear fell upon us. What could they not do to us in that 
dark hidden spot? Why had they brought us thither? If we 
Peng be killed now no one in the world would know our 
ate. 

Then followed a trying interview with the leaders 
of the band, the outcome of which was the fixing of 
the ladies’ ransom at £25,000, with the alternative of 
their being shot. Neither arguments nor entreaties 
could move the brigand chief; nor for some days was 
Miss Stone allowed even to communicate the terms of 
their ransom to her friends. When at last she was 
permitted to write, the hopelessness of their case 
struck like a death sentence on her heart. Twenty 
days were fixed as the time limit for the negotiations. 

Eleven days passed ; then our dread visitors came to us again, 
and we perceived imstantly from their ominous manner that we 
might expect the worst. Briefly and gruffly they told us that 
our attempt to reach the world had failed. ‘* Your man in 
Bansko has done nothing,” they said. 

It was a bitter, bitter disappointment. Eleven days of our 
twenty had been lost. Our hopes dark, we felt that we were 
condemned and forgotten. Only nine days of life left to us! 


oe 


** Apostolic Succession” not Unbroken. 


THE prospects of reunion seem to be brightening, 
if we may accept the current number of the Church 
Quarterly as representative of Anglican feeling. 
Reference has ,been elsewhere made to the article on 
Modern Dissent, with its plea for closer and more 
patient study of the facts. Another article, on 
Episcopacy and Reunion, reveals a readiness to adopt 
a more elastic and less mechanical view of the trans- 
mission of orders, The writer says :— 

The larger view, which the rise of historical science has 
opened up for us, is not concerned to maintain that the whole 
Christian Ministry sprang as an historical fact out of the 
original Apostles, and then only by means of an unbroken 
laying-on of hands, and none otherwise. It is not concerned to 
deny that the primitive charismatic ministry may have possessed 
large independent powers, or that presbyters may, in this 
community or in that, have received the recognition of the 
Body of Christ without the specific intervention of St. Peter, 
or St. John, or another of the Twelve. If the list of bishops 
preserved in any of the primitive churches prove to be untrust- 
worthy, or if the evidence seem to point to a late development 
of the monarchical episcopate, whether in Rome or Alexandria, 
these are not questions for grave concern, as requiring a possible 
abandonment of cherished beliefs. We doubt whether in its 
wildest developments the doctrine of Apostolic Succession was 
ever held to involve the delicate questions of unbroken links 
which moved the ridicule of Macaulay. It is for no such nice, 
unspiritual theory that we, at any rate, contend, 
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A *“*CHURCH” VIEW OF MODERN “ DISSENT.” 
“A SILENT REVOLUTION.” 


“Some Tendencies of Modern Nonconformity ” are 
passed under survey by the Church Quarterly Review, 
in an article which Nonconformists at least, with their 
usual sensitiveness to Anglican criticism, will be sure 
to talk about a great deal. The writer claims to speak 
from “many months of ceaseless investigation.” 
He is convinced by “a _ little thought” that 
the dropping of the word “chapel” and “ the adop- 
tion by Dissenters of the style and title of the 
Catholic Church amounts to a real, if quite uncon- 
scious, surrender.” ‘ Powerful influences have inter- 
vened to elevate the corporate as opposed to the 
individualistic aspect of Dissent.” There has, indeed, 
been-“‘a silent revolution.” 


INFLUENCE OF GLADSTONE, 


Mr. Gladstone’s influence supplemented Newman’s. 
“Of all statesmen, he best lived out the dictates of 
the Nonconformist conscience. He contradicted in 
his own person every criticism of the Oxford Move- 
ment.” In the Bulgarian and Armenian crises he 
“played upon the real capacity for generous indigna- 
tion which invariably, if somewhat inconveniently, is 
displayed by Nonconformists at what they consider to 
be persecution.” The reviewer chronicles with glee 
the fact that “Mr. Gladstone finally divorced ‘the 
Free Churches’ from the Protestant extremists in th 
Church of England.” 

OF CARLYLE AND RUSKIN. 

The writings of Carlyle—with his refutation of the 
fancy that externals—to wit, clothes—do not matter— 
and still more of John Ruskin, with his appeal to 
buildings and paintings, “were read nowhere with 
more enthusiasm than in Nonconformist homes.” 
Hence “a light dawned upon the Middle Ages, and 
the glory of a united Christendom for the first time 
revealed the tragedy of our unhappy divisions.” 

In architecture and upholstery Nonconformity has 
shown the influence of the Gothic revival. “The 
chapel became a place for worship, instead of a 
theatre for listening. . . . The pulpit replaces the 
rostrum.” In worship “the thymns of Mr. Sankey 
are severely repressed : the prayer, if supposed to be 
extempore, is often recited from a furtively concealed 
manuscript. In unexpected quarters the use of a 
liturgy is advocated.” “The Wesleyan Methodist 
Churcn nourishes clean-shaven ‘ clergy.’ ” 


“ CONVERSION ” RECEDING. 


Passing to what he calls “the inner side of the 
problem,” the writer walks on less secure ground. 
“ Conversion was never a more definite fact than in 
the eighties,” but belief in instantaneous conversion 
has since receded in Nonconformist circles. ‘“ The 
whole atmosphere of revivalism began to be dreaded,” 
though still universal in the Salvation Army and 
among the aggressive Wesleyan Missions. ‘‘ The 
simultaneous mission last year was an attempt to 
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resuscitate Moodyism without Mr. Moody, and it 
failed.” “The gospel preached to-day is not the 
gospel of blood and fire which used to be preached 
yesterday.” 

“Science prepared the Nonconformist for a more 
sympathetic inquiry into the reality of sacra- 
mental grace... . The cry ‘ Back to Christ’ had 
certainly awakened in the hearts of many ministers a 
passionate determination to secure our Lord’s Real 
Presence within the arena of devotion.” So a “High 
Church” school of Nonconformists grew up. 


“4 RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES.” 


A more serious criticism is the statement that “ Non- 
conformity in England has become a religion of the 
middle classes. It includes wealth, but not aristocracy, 
and for the most part it excludes the poor.” The 
establishment of adult schools by the Society of 
Friends is described by saying “there is a Quakerism 
for the poor and a Quakerism for the rich, the one 
diametrically opposite to the other.” 

Much the same applies to Wesleyan Methodism. As for the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, they are at last 
waking up to the fact that their influence among operatives in 
large English towns is virtually nil. . . In the struggle 
between, capital and Jabour, the truth has become more and more 
plain that Dissenters are usually capitalists. 

“Dissenters are still on the whole Liberal, but, 
apart from Welshmen, they care nothing for Dis- 
establishment, and on Imperial questions they are, in 
many cases, willing admirers of Mr. Chamberlain.” 


THE IDOLISING OF SUCCESS, 


Passing to theology, the writer declares “the 
atmosphere is, doubtless, latitudinarian, save possibly 
among the Methodist churches ”— 

The Virgin Birth, the Miracles, and even the Resurrection are 
treated as quite open to discussion de zovo ; prophecy is left to 
the Plymouth Brethren; and the conditions beyond the grave 
neither alarm nor inspire. For the moment, all other considera- 
tions are swallowed up in the overwhelming discovery that the 
Free Churches are at last beginning to get on. Success is apt to be 
regarded as the sole virtue, and failure as the sole crime, whethey 
in minister, evangelist, or deacon ; and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
as always, wrote the exact mind of Nonconformity when he 
called upon’good patriots to ‘‘ fire out the fools.” 


PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION, 


The writer anticipates a “ period of closer rivalry 
between the {Church and Dissent.” He notes “an 
entirely novel desire to come to terms with the 
Established Church.” He advocates the fostering of 
“a social and political ev/enfe,’ and remarks on the 
surprising good which has resulted from civic co- 
operation, as in Southampton and in Chatham. 

In conclusion the writer says :— 

With alljits imperfections Nonconformity presents itself in. 
new and ampler garments. It is utterly different from 
traditional Scottish Presbyterianism, from Continental 
Lutheranism, and from the English Dissent of a hundred years 
ago. It readily adapts itself to Colonial expansion, and it 
precisely suits the temper of the American peoples. To 
suppress such an upgrowth is manifestly impossible, and, like 
every other fact of life, it is the duty of the Church to study 
it. . . . Meanwhile let us cultivate friendship. Let us acquire 
knowledge. | 
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LORD SALISBURY 
As VIEWED BY Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 


THERE is only one article that calls for any notice 
in Pearson’s Magazine for May, and that is Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s fully illustrated and tersely written 
“ critical sketch” of Lord Salisbury. 


A YOUTHFUL COUNTERPART IN LORD HUGH CECIL. 
Mr. O’Connor begins by saying.:— 


If you want to understand Lord Salisbury as he once was and 
as, in many essentials, he still is, you had better study the most 
remarkable of his sons. Lord Salisbury is upwards of twenty 
stone weight ; Lord Hugh Cecil is so thin that it seems scarcely 
possible sometimes that so frail a body should contain so fiery 
asoul. But the Lord Salisbury of yesterday was like the Lord 
Hugh Cecil of to-day. 

The likeness between the youthful Lord Robert 
Cecil and Lord Hugh is not only external. Dis- 
illusioned, as the father may be now, he was once, like 
the son now, an enthusiast. Mr. O’Connor con- 
tinues :— 

Pallid, ascetic-looking, with a rapt look and a tremble in the 
voice, the Apostle of Sacerdotalism within the Church of 
England, and an enemy of every form of Liberalism ir. religious 
thought, Lord Hugh Cecil seems like some anachronism that 
has travelled into the secular life of the nineteenth century from 
a cloister of the fourteenth. Such also was Lord Salisbury 
when he was a young man. 


A COMPARISON WITH BISMARCK, 


Bismarck and Lord Salisbury, although so unlike, 
were yet alike. Neither ever got rid of the idea 
“that the government of nations should be in the 
hands of an aristocrat closeted with a Sovereign, and 
scornful of all modern developments.” Akin to this 
feeling is probably Lord Salisbury’s well-known shy- 
ness and love of seclusion :— 

Indeed, he is so little known in general society that a man so 
prominent as Mr. John Morley has never exchanged a word 
with him. Probably there are not half-a-dozen men, outside the 
members of his Cabinet, who have ever had a conversation of 
any length with him. 

HIS UNRULY TONGUE. 

Mr. O’Connor says :-— 

There have been many rasping tongues in the British Parlia- 
ment, but there have been few—at least, among educated men of 
high birth—whose tongue has left so many stings as that of 
Lord Salisbury. On more than one occasion he has been 
brought into collision by it not only with political foes, but also 
with political friends ; and, indeed, there was a period in his 
life when his tongue and haughty temper seemed likely entirely 
to wreck his career. 

The story of how Lord Robert played at apologis- 
ig for having stigmatised an act of Mr. Gladstone as 
“more worthy of an attorney than of a statesman ” is 
deliciously told by Mr. O’Connor. 

In this matter of an ill-regulated tongue, too, Lord 
Hugh is singularly like his father :— 

He is constantly getting himself and his party into hot water 
by the vehemence and rashness of his convictions, by his want 
of the sense of proportion, of the spirit of compromise, and of 
the power to understand and bend before the spirit of his times. 
But his escapades are not in the least worse than those of 
Lord Salisbury when Lord Salisbury was of the same age, or 
even older. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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JOURNALISM AND THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


Mr. O'Connor dwells with most pleasure on the 
time when Lord Robert Cecil, a poor younger son of 
twenty-six, married a judge’s daughter (a mésalliance 
in those days), and became poorer still, was befriended 
by the now forgotten Beresford Hope, and became a 
regular contributor to the brilliant and high-paying 
Saturday Review :— 

Here it was that Lord Salisbury learned that art of sardonic 
phrase-making which has been at once his bane and his glory 
in political life. Here it was that he nourished that hatred and 
contempt for Disraeli which was the badge of his young school 
of ecclesiastical Tories ; and here it was, above all things, that 
he learned the art of rapid work, and especially of rapid writing, 
which also has been a two-edged sword to him in his official 
career, 

At Hatfield he seems the least occupied person 
about, the reason for which, Mr. O’Connor thinks, is 
that he writes his official despatches with the facility 
of the practised journalist with the printers devil at 
his elbow. 





HIS CHIEF WEAKNESSES. 


His facility in writing, says Mr. O'Connor, has 
sometimes been a fatal gift. “‘ There was atime when 
Lord Salisbury’s despatches were little short of a great 
European peril.” He never makes a speech without 
committing a “glaring indiscretion” — ineptitudes 
explained by his critic as probably due to his aloof- 
ness from the world and his habit of turning away his 
eyes and attention from his audience. This same 
aloofness, shyness, and dislike of new faces has caused 
him to “stuff” his Cabinet with relations. 

Mr. O’Connor concludes a most interesting paper 
by remarking :— 

Lord Salisbury is unto the other Ministers as the Matterhorn 
to the smaller mountains that rise around it—he is in the House 
of Lords and among these colleagues, but not of them. And so, 
with all his wonderful position, his tremendous prominence, his 
towering personality, he seems in the life of England and among 
his countrymen detached, lonely, sombre. 


a ee oe 


Mr. EDMUND GOssE, in a fresh and interesting article 
in the Cosmopolitan, discusses the fame of Victor Hugo, 
its area and the likelihood of its performance. About 
1880 and for some years, no praise of Victor Hugo could 
be too unstinted. Twenty years have cooled this 
enthusiasm, until “a good many very rude things about 
the divine Hugo are now openly said in the coteries of 
Paris,” although Mr. Gosse only once heard “ an ineffable 
young ass” declare that he was “ hardly a poet.” 

But, at the very lowest estimate, Victor Hugo presents us with 
the case of a poet who ruled a vast and complex modern nation, 
without a pretender to share his dignity, through nearly the 
whole of a period of a hundred years. This is unique, or 
paralleled only and partially by the almost royal state of 
Goethe. 


Among Victor Hugo’s detractors Mr. Gosse will not be 
numbered. But he finds it profitable to inquire why 
“his influence has been so very slight and accidental in 
English and American literature.” With the exception 
of Swinburne, “in a sort of magnificent isolation,” Victor 
Hugo has influenced no English or American author. 














THE ANARCHIST MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. 


Mr. SropparD_ Dewey contributes to the Contem- 
porary Review an article upon the Anarchist move- 
ment in Spain. The Spanish Anarchists, he says, have 
‘come nearest to solving the problem which is the 
‘most trying, and practically the most important, in 
that conflict-of anarchy and civilisation. The Anar- 
chist movement there has grown with a certain 
orderliness and even organisation which go far to 
solve the problem inherent in anarchy as a system of 
‘social existence. The entire Socialist movement in 
Spain has developed under Anarchist auspices from 
the beginning. In 1868 Socialism had no existence 
‘in Spain.. In 1870 a Congress of Catalan workmen 
organised themselves into a secret Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Society, which next year adopted the name of 
Collective Anarchists, At the Congress summoned 
by Bakunin at St. Imier the two fundamental 
iprinciples. of Anarchy were laid down:—(1) The 
majority of a Congress cannot impose its will on 
the minority; (2) All political power is to be 
destroyed even though it be favourable to revolution. 

In: 1873, with the active aid of the Spanish mem- 
bers, Bakunin assembled a Congress of the Inter- 
nationals at Geneva, where he finally overthrew the 
‘General Council, which was the instrument of Karl 
Marx. Various other congresses were held at which 
the principles of Anarchism were formulated, principles 
which have remained unmodified through all the 
ordinary development of the Anarchist party in Spain. 
‘These principles are :— 

The collective appropriation of social riches, the abolition of 
ithe State under all its forms, insurrectional and revolutionary 
action, and against the use of the ballot as a mischievous 
instrument incapable of realising the sovereignty of the people. 

The first organisation in Spain was slight and purely 
voluntary. Group was to be united with group, after 
the favourite model of the wasp’s nest. Each group 
was left free to manage its own affairs. The only 
centralisation was in mutual communication to secure 
that close understanding of Anarchists among them- 
selves which has been the life of the movement. It 
has consisted from the start in a Federal Committee 
‘of correspondence among all the local groups, but 
‘without executive power. In 1889 the Congress of 
Valencia renewed the entire Anarchist organisation 
in Spain. Four theoretical principles or formulas 
were adopted as a basis, to be made practical by a 
fifth article of association :— 


(1) Anarchy being non-government, entire liberty must be 
conceded to each member of the association. 

(2) An association cannot be Anarchist so long as a shred of 
authority subsists in it. 

,, (3) In consequence, there are admitted to form the Anarchist 
organisation all ‘individuals, groups, associations that accept 
Anarchy, without any distinction of revoluuionary methods and 
schools. 

(4) Each individual, like each association, is free to manifest 

‘ Anarchy as -he chooses ; and entire liberty is left to every one 

. to act as he thinks best. 

»..(5) A centre for mutual relations and statistics is created, with 

the object.of facilitating communication between individuals and 

groups, but with no other power or initiative of its own. 
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The last article has been sufficient to give the strength and 
unity which are essential to the constitution of a national party, 
and which have been of constant use in the international move- 
ment. 

The result of it all is that Spanish Anarchists form 
a body of compact importance at home, where they 
represent the social revolution to which all Latin 
Republicanism inevitably tends, 

chiapas 
IS THE PRESS RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIME? 

Dr. IcarD, a well-known French medical man, 
contributes to the second April number of the Mouz// 
Revue a powerful diatribe against the part played by 
the press in spreading stories of crime. He begins by 
saying that every one is aware that one crime breeds 
many ; that this is so is, he says, almost entirely due 
to the action of the popular press, and he hopes that 
in time a law will be passed making the publication of 
certain police cases illegal. He declares that he has 
made a careful study of the whole subject, and that 
he can prove conclusively that women in particular 
are only too apt to follow a certain kind of pernicious 
example. ‘Take, he says, the case of an unfortunate 
creature who, from poverty added to a touch of 
insanity, kills her children. ‘The publication of such 
a case, especially if horrible details be given, often 
produces quite an epidemic of similar crimes ; even 
more so is this the case when a young woman poisons 
or shoots her betrayer. If a similar case is surrounded 
with any picturesque or thrilling details, those very 
details will be copied almost exactly by the next 

heroine of a love tragedy. 

Recently the suicide of a young girl under curious 
and picturesque circumstances attracted a good deal 
of attention in Paris; before taking the fatal draught 
she had hung the walls of her little room with clean 
sheets, had strewn her bed with flowers, had dressed 
herself in white muslin, and had laid down to die. A 
popular journal gave a photograph of the scene, and 
within a few days two young girls had followed the 
example thus set to them; and in the case of one, not 
only had every detail been copied, but a number of 
the paper in which the illustration had appeared was 
lying on a table by the bed on which she lay dead. 

That there are epidemics of crime no one, least of 
all the police whose business it is to deal with them, 
for a moment attempts to deny, but few people trouble 
to ask the why and the wherefore. Those, however, 
who have done so must, according to Dr. Icard, 
reluctantly admit that the popular press is very greatly 
responsible for certain outbreaks of crime. ‘This is, 
of course, more true of the French press than of the 
British press, for the French newspapers greatly 
depend on the recital of local news, an important 
murder case exciting far more interest among French 
readers than does the most thrilling report of a 
revolution taking place in another country. Often 
the legal specialist on a great Paris paper—that is, 
the journalist whose special duty it is to “dish up” 
the causes célébres of the day—will receive as much as 
fifty thousand francs per annum salary. 
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THE EDUCATION STRUGGLE, 
A DEFENCE OF THE BILL. 

Mr. CLouDESLEY BRERETON writes on the Education 
Bill in the May Jonthly Review. In general his 
judgment is favourable to the Bill, on the ground that 
“it is probably as good a one as can be expected 
under the circumstances.” The supreme merit of the 
measure is its adoption, with certain reservations, of 
one local authority for all grades of education! He 
maintains that local control is guaranteed, as it does 
not lie so much in the counting of heads as in the 
power of the purse. If the one or two repre- 
sentatives of the public authority are not satisfied 
with the proceedings of the Board of Managers, 
the superior body will withhold supplies, re- 
gardless of the majority on the management. 
As to the defects of the Bill, Mr. Brereton finds one 
of them in the fact that nothing is said about the pre- 
sence of women on the committees, and he argues 
that the County Councils should be compelled to 
nominate at least one or two women to represent 
female education. ‘The Bill also neglects to provide 
against cases of unjust dismissal. Mr. Brereton does 
not believe that the Bill will lead to an unnecessary 
multiplication of small schools. Financial considera- 
tions will prevent that, as the cost of building new 
schools will have to be met either by the parish or 
the denominational body which needs them. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Brereton has another paper 
on the same subject. He says that while the oppo- 
nents of the Bill trot out the stale old catchwords 
about entrusting the management of education to a 
body elected for roads and drains, they ignore the fact 
that the County Councils have already successfully 
dealt with education of a secondary kind on a 
large scale. The Bill, like every other reform, is 
not an unmixed blessing. But it brings a great 
number of advantages immeasurably nearer than they 
were before, and bids fair to become “ Our Educa- 


tional Act of Settlement.” 


Dr. MACNAMARA’s VIEWS. 


Dr. Macnamara, as might be expected, gives a very 
different valuation of the Bill. He follows Mr. 
Brereton in the Fortnightly. It would be impossible, 
he says, to devise a more hopeless scheme than the 
Bill, the passage of which will only transmit the fight 
from Parliament to the localities, and the smaller the 
locality the keener, the more protracted, and the 
amore bitterly personal the fight. Under the Bill 
the Education Committees need not contain a 
single directly elected person. With very few 
exceptions the Voluntary Schools are in a 
hopeless condition. They are staffed mainly by 
juvenile and ill-qualified teachers, their classes are 
unteachably large, their premises are old and dilapi- 
dated, their apparatus is meagre and primitive, and what 
certificated teachers they have are shamefully over- 
worked and scandalously underpaid. In view of this 


fact, Dr, Macnamara is glad that the Government has 
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raised the question of maintaining these schools 
wholly from public sources, for it is high time that 
we gave up the dangerous anachronism of maintain- 
ing in part the education of a majority of working- 
class children upon the proceeds of jumble sales and 
ping-pongtournaments, As to the finance of the Bill, Dr. 
Macnamara ridicules the 2d. rate for higher education. 
In a small district the proceeds of a 2d. rate would be 
gone before they got the roof on a new secondary 
school. Dr. Macnamara also condemns the restric- 
tion against keeping children of over fifteen in ele- 
mentary schools, If the artisan class care to make 
sacrifices to keep their children at school beyond the 
normal age, it should be the grateful duty of the State 
to give them every facility. Such children in many 
districts could not proceed to a secondary school, as 
in many rural areas and small urban districts there will 
be no secondary school provision. 





PROFESSOR Bryce’s CRITICISM. 

Mr. Bryce contributes to the JVineteenth Century 
a few words on the Education Bill. His article is 
a model of lucid and temperate exposition. He com- 
plains of the Bill that it weakens or destroys the two 
forces which since 1870 have worked in improve- 
ment of elementary education. One is the School 
Boards and the other the Education Department. 
The Bill is, therefore, destructive rather than construc- 
tive, but the only thing that it effects is that it secures 
and will tend to extend the denominational schools. 

The denominational schools are safe until some strong reaction 
in public feeling sets in. But we shall be left with rates largely 
increased, with a complex and cumbrous system of machinery, 
with secondary education thrown into the background, with the 
prospect of seeing a hot ecclesiastical battle joined over the 
whole field from Parliament down to the District Councils, and 
we shall have advanced not one step towards that which ought 
to have been the goal of our efforts—to render the schools of 
England, both elementary and secondary, fit for the work 
which England expects from them and which every year shows 
to be more urgently needed. 

SaaS ise 
VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 

Our Circulating Library is found to be a great benefit 
to those persons living in villages and towns where there 
is no free library. 

It also offers considerable advantages to dwellers in 
seaside towns whose local libraries need addition during 
the summer months when visitors are numerous. This 
plan is found to answer well, a box being sent for three 
months during the season for 30s., carriage paid, con- 
taining fifty volumes. 

To those wishing to buy books, the surplus volumes, of 
which many are available, afford a good opportunity to 
secure books in good condition and strongly bound, 
suitable for private persons, or for village libraries. 

Lists of books with prices, as well as all particulars 
of the library, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple 
House, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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THERE is a somewhat notable paper by Mr. John La 
Farge on Rembrandt in McClure’s Magazine for April. 
It is notable not only for the criticism, but because of the 
admirable manner in which the pictures are reproduced. 















THE PRESENT STATE OF CUBA. 
By Mr. Bryce. 


Mr. Bryce recently visited Cuba, and in the Worth 
American Review for April he submits some of the 
reflections which were suggested to him during his 
stay in that island. He confines himself to stating 
the impressions which he derived from what he saw 
of Cuba himself, and to indicating the conditions of 
the problem which the Cubans on the one hand and 
the American people on the other now have to solve. 
Cuba, naturally rich, has remained for the most part 
an undeveloped country. With an area of 36,000 
square miles it has only a population of 1,500,000, 
although it could support by agriculture alone, leaving 
out of account mining and lumbering, 10,000,000 
of people. One is everywhere struck by the change 
that might be wrought by the presence of capital, by 
the increase of labour, by the aid or supervision of 
an intelligent administration. At present, however, 
although her ultimate future is hopeful, she is passing 
through a very great crisis, which entitles her to the 
favourable consideration of the United States, espe- 
cially as through her severance from Spain she has 
incurred loss as regards the Spanish market. 

There is not much friction between the black and 
white population, partly because the Cubans are polite 
and courteous, and the negroes show little animosity 
against the whites. Cuba needs emigrants, but she 
needs most of all the admission of her products free 
of duty to the United States. This, however, she 
cannot obtain except at the price of annexation. 
There is little public feeling in the island, but their 
sentiment responds to the name of national inde- 
pendence :— 

Broadly speaking, the impression left on the mind of a visitor 
three or four months ago—for I cannot speak of what may have 
happened since then—was, that although Cuba has never been a 
nation in the political sense, there is in her people a sentiment of 
nationality, based on community of religion, language, habits, 
and ideas, strong enough to make them desire to remain apart, 
in the enjoyment of as much independence as they can secure. 
This is the dominant feeling, though, no doubt, a minority, 
respectable by its wealth and social position, would be led by its 
economic interests to acquiesce in union with the mighty neigh- 
bour whose will can maintain or reduce or expunge a tariff 
which affects its material prosperity. 

Mr. Bryce then proceeds to discuss what would 
happen from the annexation of Cuba. He says that 
she would prosper most under a strong central govern- 
ment of monarchical or oligarchical type, coupled with 
a liberal provision of local self-governing institutions, to 
be worked in small areas by the people themselves 
in such wise as to give them the habit of civic duty, 
by which they might in time become fit for democratic 
republicanism :— 

Cuba is now receiving a republican constitution of the type 
usual in American countries. How it will work few will 
venture to predict. Neither will any one venture to predict 
that circumstances beyond the control either of the United 
States or of the Cubans themselves may not ultimately bring 


the island into the United States, as a territory like Hawaii, or 
as a full-fledged State. 
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In the following passage Mr. Bryce sums up the 
conclusions to which he has arrived :-— 


But no party feeling in the United States, nor any compassion 
which any one in Europe may feel for the misfortunes of Spain, 
ought to prevent a recognition of what the American administra- 
tion has done for Cuba within the last four years. The difficulties 
were enormous, and the spirit shown has been admirable. The 
results attained, considering both those difficulties and the short- 
ness of the time, have been of high permanent value. The 
deadly scourge of yellow fever has been virtually extirpated. 
The cities have been improved and rendered healthy. A 
stimulus has been given to material progress. A powerfu! 
impulse has been given to education. The example of an 
efficient and honest administration has been presented to a 
people who for centuries had seen nothing of the kind. The 
Military Governor and his lieutenants have had to hold thei: 
course through rocks and shoals more numerous and mor 
troublesome than can be known to any one outside the island. 
It is a pleasure to close these brief reflections with a sincere 
tribute to the character and abilities and enlightened energy of 
General Leonard Wood, who deserves to be long remembered 
with honour both by those whose affairs he has administered in 
so upright a spirit, and by his countrymen at home. 


—_~+——_. 


An American on ‘‘ Husbands and Wives.” 


“ RAFFORD PYKE” contributes an admirable article to 
the Cosmopolitan on “ Husbands and Wives.” On the 
whole, says this writer, of the millicns of marriages among 
Western nations, “ it is impossible to deny that the great 
majority of them are happy in a large sense.... The 
number of really unhappy marriages is a very small one.” 
Two great elements are supposed to make, and do make, 
for wedded happiness—natural selection based on the 
sex-instinct, and community of interest. Where both 
these exist marriage is invariably happy. The second 
factor is generally present in proletarian marriages in the 
shape of a struggle for life, to be shared alike by husband 
and wife. It is often absent in the more cultured classes, 
and it is just among these classes—those affected by the 
widening of women’s interests and lives—that marriage 
seems becoming less and less successful :— 


Marriage to-day is becoming more and more dependent for its 
success upon the adjustment of conditions that are psychical. 
Whereas in former generations it was sufficient that the union 
should involve physical reciprocity, in this age of ours the union 
must involve a psychic reciprocity as well. And whereas, here- 
tofore, the community of interest was attained with ease, it is 
now becoming far more difficult because of the tendency to dis- 
courage a woman who marries from merging her separate 
individuality in her husband’s. Yet, unless she does this, how 
can she have a complete and perfect interest in the life 
together, and for that_matter how can he have such an interest 
either ? 


In our introspective age, if we are to avoid the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” type of marriage, we must enter 
upon marriage equipped with some other love than that 
which is “ purely primitive and emotional.” The danger 
to-day is that women “may take the men whom they 
love but do not like.” Liking, Rafford Pyke seems to 
regard as a kind of casket or enveloping case safeguard- 
ing love—an indispensable element in a happy modern 
marriage. He remarks truly that :— 


In most marriages that are not happy it is the wife rather than 
the husband who is oftenest disappointed. Men are to-day very 
much the same as they have always been, while women have 
become far more exacting, because less dependent, than they 
used to be. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE. 

Sirk H. H. Jounston contributes to the Wineteenth 
Century an interesting paper on “ Problems of the 
Empire.” He begins by pointing out that all the 
risks arising from failure or partial failure to subdue 
the Boers, all the expenditure of hardly earned 
money and three-fourths of the loss of life, have 
fallen upon the United Kingdom. ‘The Empire as a 
whole participated, but no portion of the Empire 
outside these two islands has seriously contributed 
towards the expenditure. As it was in South Africa 
so it would be in India if it revolted or were attacked 
by another’ Power. Under present circumstances, 
therefore, Sir H. H. Johnston comes to the conclusion 
that there is really an excuse for a Little Englander 
Party. 

OUR RELATIONS TO THE COLONIES. 

The only risks of war which we undergo at present 
are from questions connected with our outlying 
Empire. Dissociated from our self-governing Colonies, 
no longer pledged to maintain a single soldier in 
South Africa, we should practically have the same 
Navy as we have at present, and the fact that all 
our Colonies had become independent yet friendly 
republics would not seriously in the long run affect 
the value of our trade. He would dislike such an 
outcome, but perhaps to those who live in these islands 
it would be preferable to the growth of a taxation 
which must eventually become intolerable, and the 
constant risk of some incident in the Pacific or the 
Western Atlantic which might launch us into a world- 
wide struggle, and lead to our invasion by a foreign 
foe. 

THE BURDEN 


OF TAXATION, 


Therefore Sir H. H. Johnston thinks it is time to | 


ask the self-governing Colonies whether it is wise or 
fair that they should not bear their Imperial burden. 
What Federation means is the spreading of equal taxa- 
tion over the whole Empire. At present fifteen million 
taxpayers in the United Kingdom maintain the whole 
burden of Empire upon their own shoulders. He 
proposes that every taxpayer in the self-governing 
divisions of the British Empire should pay a small 
Imperial tax which, together with the profits derived 
from a preferential tariff, should constitute an Imperial 
Fund, out of which the Imperial Army and Navy, 
Diplomatic and Consular services should be supported. 
a AN IMPERIAL COUNCIL. 

In return for this taxation there must be representa- 
tion on the Imperial Council. ‘This sharing of respon- 
sibility as well as taxation must come if the Empire 
is to hold together. An Imperial Council thus con- 
stituted would deal with questions of foreign policy, 
the Army, the Navy, Imperial tariffs, and right of suc- 
cession. He thinks that it would be a great relief to 
the British Cabinet if it could place the whole question 
of Ireland before the Imperial Council. As the result of 
this federation the word “Colony” would cease to exist. 
India would be represented in the Imperial Council 
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by the Secretary of State for India, and by some ex- 
Viceroy or native Indian prince selected by the King. 
He makes a further suggestion, that as the federa- 
tion of the Empire takes definite form, there might 
grow up along with it certain semi-independent States 
who would be willing to enter into quasi-tributary con- 
nection. It would be willing to admit within its 
league of peace, of Fair and Free Trade, any outside 
nations who chose to join it on mutually self-respect- 
ing bases. 





GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT. 

Sir H. H. Johnston says that the time has gone by 
when we can look to force, and especially the force 
inherent in two British islands, to maintain our vast 
impire, Government by consent and a union by 
affection must more and more supersede government 
by force. We should accustom ourselves to the pos- 
sibility of having some day to treat men of other 
races and skin-colour as equals, and at all times with 
more tact and sympathy than we employ at present. 
Our national colours should be white, yellow and 


black, with a touch of British red. We have 
little to learn in the way of justice, honesty 
and liberty, but we have a_ great deal to 


learn in the department of manners. The Imperial 
Council would be at first little more than an outgrowth 
from, and enlargement of, the British Cabinet. The 
King might nominate several distinguished persons to 
the position of a seat on the Council Board of the 
Empire. It would bea British Bundesrath. He then 
discusses what the Imperial Council should do, urges 
the opening of the Consular and Diplomatic services 
to candidates from the Colonies, and concludes his 
article by advocating a differential tariff for Imperial 
products. ‘The Empire should differentiate in favour 
of the products and industries of the Empire as against 
the rest of the world. Friendly nations with a desire 
to show us reciprocity could no doubt be granted the 
same or nearly similar rates to those prevailing in the 
Empire. 
By Sir Ropert GIFFEN. 

In the Mineteenth Century for May Sir Robert 
Giffen takes up his parable against the proposed 
Imperial Zollverein, which he declares quite imprac- 
ticable, and against the proposed differential duty, 
which he maintains would do far more harm than 
good. He is absolutely opposed to Mr. Rhodes’s 
favourite idea, and it is very difficult to resist the 
argument which he sets forth as to the difficulty of 
carrying it out. He says :— 

At the time of the famous Hofmeyr suggestion that the 
Colonies and the Mother Country should impose a special tax of 
two per cent. ad valorem on all imports from foreign countries, 
a duty calculated to yield about £7,090,000, which could be 
appropriated to purposes of mutual defence, I recollect making 
a calculation—(1) that the portion of the £7,000,000 paid by the 
United Kingdom would be nearly the whole ; (2) that the price 
of the commodities imported into the United Kingdom from the 
Colonies, as well as from foreign countries, would be raised by a 
larger sum ; and (3) that the Colonies, contributing a small part 
of the amount, would be more than compensated by the higher 
prices obtained for their produce in the United Kingdom, while 











the Mother Country in turn would obtain no such compensation 
from higher prices in the Colonies on its exports to them owing 
to the taal proportion of such exports with which foreign 
countries really competed.  Disillusionment must thus follow 
auy xeciprocity arrangement of this sort., Instead of tending to 
political union, it will almost certainly have the reverse effect. 
~ ‘But if differential duties would tend to disintegra- 
tion, Sir Robert Giffen maintains that Free Trade 
would tend to union, especially if Free Trade were sup- 
plemented by one or two changes, which he suggests. 

I would next suggest as a help towards commercial union, and 
as being, in fact, a union of that nature as far as it goes, the 
formation of an intimate postal, telegraph, and communication 
union, independent of, though not opposing, postal and tele- 
graphic agreements with foreign countries. 

Monetary union, again, should, be promoted as far as 
practicable, and the subject, at any rate, should be studied in 
common. 

Another step that might be taken would be the common 
negotiation of all commercial treaties, so that no treaty could be 
made that did not bind, the whole Empire on the one side, and 
did not bind each foreign Government to the whole Empire on 
the other side. 

* He then points out that to carry out even those 
moderate proposals it would be necessary to bring the 
Colonies more directly into the council :— 

The condition of most of these arrangements, it need hardly 
be pointed out, would be the formation of a Council of the 
Empire, which would consider, among other things, the whole 

uestion of Imperial communications, monetary union, assimila- 
tion of commercial law, and, finally, the negotiation of commer- 
cial treaties for the Empire asa unit. At this point we touch 
upon the more political side of federation. A Council of the 
Empire is as obviously required for purposes of common defence, 
and for promoting the general welfare of the whole body, as it 
is for commercial union. 


A CANADIAN SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Watson Griffin, of Toronto, contributes to the 
Empire Review for May a paper entitled “ An Imperial 
Alliance,” in which he makes very definite suggestions 
as to how federation should be brought about. In a 
future Federation, he says, the supremacy of the 
British Parliament must be abolished, the Crown being 
the only bond of union, The question should first be 
simplified by the inclusion of all British-American 
colonies in the Dominion of Canada. An Imperial 
Council should be formed consisting of the King, and 
the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Government ownership 
of cables would make intercommunication easy, and 
any policy agreed upon by the Prime Ministers 
unanimously would be almost certain to secure the 
support ofall the Parliaments. The Imperial Council 
should be assisted by an Imperial High Commission 
residing permanently in London. An Imperial Con- 
ference should be held in London for three or four 
weeks once in two years, at such a time as not to 
interfere with the sessions of the various Parliaments. 
War might be declared by the Government of the 
United Kingdom on behalf of the Empire, with the 
consent of the majority of the Imperial Council, but 
the different Parliaments of the Empire would have to 
decide how much money they would vote to carry on 
the war. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
-A DREAM OF WHat THE KAISER May Do. 


Mr. J. BrisBEN WALKER, the editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, contributes to that magazine for April a 
copiously illustrated article, entitled “ A Clever Em- 
peror and a Confederator of Nations.” ‘The article is 
suggested by the visit of Prince Henry, which set Mr. 
Walker meditating as to the possibilities which the 
future may have in store for the Kaiser. He says :— 

In his quickness of perception, in his sympathies and broad 
interests, he would be an ideal ruler if he had been educated in 
a democracy instead of under the shadow of Frederick the 
Great. 

Mr. Walker admires the Kaiser ‘for many things, 
but especially for the adroitness with which he 
exploited the visit of Prince Henry to the 
United States. He thinks that the “ United 
States of Europe” is coming into existence owing to 
the growth of the power of financiers. Banking and 
manufacturing houses already control in a measure the 
wishes of Sovereigns. The oversight exercised by capital 
overlaps boundaries. The necessity for intelligent 
regulation instead of hurtful contention can be satisfied 
only through Congresses. Presently private and trade 
conferences will be replaced by official meetings for 
discussing the same subjects, with power to regulate 
tariffs; An adjustment along studied and carefully 
worked-out lines can never be reached without an 
international parliament. 

As these questions become more serious Sovereigns 
will be glad to shift to the shoulders of such congresses 
the duty of placating the dissatisfied producers. Dis- 
armament can never be brought about until a States 
Congress, in which all countries are represented, shall 
be one of the recognised instruments of Government 
in Europe. An International Congress settling the 
trade relations of Europe would fix the several Royal 
families more firmly upon their thrones, and we should 
have government somewhatresembling sucha condition 
as would result from having a Royal family at the head 
of affairs in each of the American States. Mr. Brisben 
Walker “ hopes that we may rightfully expect from the 
Kaiser, in the years to come, a scheme of European 
organisation which will take the place of standing 
armies and lastingly change all conditions for the 
better. Even Napoleon, who lived at a time when 
he could hope for no results excepting through armies, 
had in mind a continental unity to which he could 
leave his profound ideas of government, a scheme of 

government which was absolutely democratic except 
so far as the conditions of the time required auto- 
cratic power.” 





Sir Wemyss REID, writing in the Mineteenth Century, 
says of Mr. Rhodes :— 

With all his faults and limitations he built up for himself a 
fame that will secure for him the interest and admiration of man- 
kind for centuries to come. His lonely grave in the far-off 
Matoppo Hills may not inconceivably become the central shrine 
of a mighty nation, inheritor of the continent which it was his 
passionate desire to win for the English race, 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE American Review of Reviews for May contains 
its usual features. Dr. Shaw, in his editorial survey of 
the Progress of the World, discusses the educational 
bearings of Mr. Rhodes’s will on the question of the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. 
He thinks its influence will be small. There is a very 
elaborate article with a forecast of the great fixtures of 
this year, summer and autumn expositions, festivals and 
otherwise. Rear-Admiral Melville, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the U.S. Navy, contributes an article on “ The New 
Navy of the United States.” He maintains that the 
United States can build ships quicker than any 
other nation except England. He thinks that the 
country is ready to support Congress in augmenting 
the naval strength of the country. Mr. Gerri, writing 
on the Prohibition movement in Canada, says that in the 
last twenty-five years in Ontario tavern licences have 
been reduced from 4,793 to 2,621, and shop licences from 
1,307 to 308. Mr. Bovey urges the Americans to mill all 
their wheat, and only export flour. By this means, he 
thinks, they would make a great economic gain. The 
current history in caricature is very copious, and there is 
one admirable cartoon which very happily hits off the 
situation in South Africa. The Dove of Peace, covered 
from head to foot in iron plate armour, has descended 
with an olive branch upon the summit of a kopje, on 
either side of which Boer and Briton are blazing away. 
The dove soliloquises, “It looks like suicide, but I will 
try it.” 


r 
———__— 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review for May is an extremely 
good number, and only exceptional lack of space prevents 
me dealing with several of its articles at length. Mr. 
Zangwill opens the ball by asking the question why Jews 
succeed, and answering it by the retort that they do not 
succeed. The Jews, he says, fail miserably as a people, 
and even as individuals’ their success is wholly illusory. 
Half the Jews in the world live in Russia, and their 
average possessions per head in that country are valued 
at less than five dollars. The average Roumanian Jew 
has not one dollar. The Jew’s only success is success in 
living where any one else would die. Millionaires among 
Jews are few, and those few have lost the leadership in 
the world’s wealth. The fame of Rothschild has long been 
eclipsed by that of Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Pierpont 
Morgan. “No nation,” concludes Mr. Zangwill, “ pos- 
sesses so many fantastic ne’er-do-wells as this nation 
mythically synonymous with success.” 


ONE CAUSE OF LIBERAL FAILURE. 


*“ An M.P.” laments “ Liberal Inertia in the House of 
Commons.” He complains that the Party is palsied, 
poorly organised, poorly “ whipped,” and poorly led. The 
Front Bench needs replenishing, and at present it 
succeeds only in depressing the rank and file. In that 
rank and file there are many men who, if a Liberal 
administration were formed to-morrow, would become 
Ministers, but who cannot join the Front Bench of the 
Opposition and lead the Party in its present state. The 


M.P. suggests that the Opposition Front Bench should 
be replenished with these men without waiting for a 
change of power to make them Ministers. 


He complains 
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of lack of sympathy between the present leaders and the 
rest of the Party. As for organisation, he says that there 
is no system about debating arrangements, and no one 
knows beforehand what any other member of the Party 
is going to do. As a consequence the Liberals “ have 
almost accepted it as their fate to be a_ perpetual 
Opposition.” 
CULTURED TURKISH WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary Mills Patrick, the President of the Ameri- 
can College for Women at Constantinople, contributes a 
very interesting paper on “Culture among Turkish 
Women.” Within the last few years, she says, mar- 
vellous changes have taken place in the intellectual 
condition of Turkish ladies, and many a woman who 
passes in the streets with face discreetly veiled, and with 
a black attendant behind her, is planning articles on 
scientific probtems for daily papers, or weighing the pro- 
blems of the Anglo-Boer War. Even the idea of a pro- 
fessional life is not so foreign to Turkish women as might 
be supposed, and many even plead their own cases in 
the courts of law. Many women are engaged in trade in 
different parts of the Empire. It is in literature, how- 
ever, that they show their greatest talent at present. A 
few years ago a periodical was started to which Turkish 
women alone contributed, though the editor was a man. 
Many write novels; one woman lately contributed a 
series of scientific articles to a Constantinople paper ; 
another has published a book on pedagogy ; and a third 
is preparing a commentary on the Koran. Many women 
begin to study after they are married. Turkish women 
have a great aptitude for languages, and the educated 
Turkish woman not only reads and writes her own 
language, but often two or three Western languages as 
well. 

THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

The second paper on “ The Present State of the Navy” 
deals with what the writer calls “ The Sixty-three 
Cripples.” These sixty-three are made up of ships which 
are not used at all, and have practically never been out 
of dock, or ships which have forty per cent. less radius of 
action in consequence of excessive leakage. The writer 
gives a sensational list of these “ cripples ”— 
from which it may be seen there are eighteen first-class battle- 
ships ranging in cost from £814,000 to £1,023,009 ; twenty 
armoured cruisers which cost about three-quarters of a million ; 
ten first-class cruising ships ranging in cost from £535,000 to 
£674,000; eight second-class cruisers costing each about 
£270,000, and six sloops from £63,000 to £94,000 ; the gun- 
boat cost £56,922. All these are subject to leakage, which 
reduces the radius of action at full power by 40 per cent., or 
renders them hopeless cripples altogether. Many are at present 
in dock, the cost of repairs of the Navy being one-fifteenth of 
the total expenditure, which is as much as would build a fleet of 
the eight second-class cruisers each year. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Lawrence reviews Sir Walter Besant’s 
Autobiography. Mr. Sidney Lee deals with the problem 


of “ The Municipal Theatre,” from which it appears that 
municipal theatres are much commoner abroad than is. 
generally believed. Mr. G. A. Raper gives a rather un- 
favourable account of “ Features of General Elections in 
France,” and Mr. Frederick Lees deals with “ Le Citoyen 
Millerand” in a short paper. There are other articles 
of interest, and Mr. Yoxall, M.P.’s, romance is con- 
tinued. : 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review is a good average number. It 
opens with an article upon “‘ The Sacred Books of the 
East,” a generous appreciation of the great services 
rendered by Max Miiller to the science of religion. 

AN ITALIAN REALIST NOVELIST. 

There is a long article upon Giovanni Verga, who is 
the realist of contemporary Italian fiction. The reviewer 
complains of him that— 
without reason, he has narrowed the whole conception of love 
to that sensual passion which is based on self-liking and mani- 
fested in jealousy ; which is not transformed and purified by 
sorrow, but finds its issue in madness and crime. Such love, to 
him as to the Greeks, is a wild folly, a demonic madness, 

THE MODERN JEW AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 

The reviewer who deals with Zionism and anti-Semitism 
is very sympathetic with the Jews, and brings out one or 
two facts not generally known. For instance, he says :— 

With a total population of about forty millions in each 
instance, there are twice as many British Jews as French Jews. 
There is more talk of anti-Semitism in London than in Man- 
chester ; but to every hundred citizens of Manchester there are 4°04 
Jews, to every hundred of Londoners there are only 2°12 Jews. 

Speaking of the modern Jews, he says that prosperous 
Israel tends to become self-indulgent, self-assertive, fond 
of display and material in sentiment. 

THE GAELIC REVIVAL IN LITERATURE. 

The article on the Gaelic Revival in Literature is 
appreciative and sympathetic. The reviewer says :— 

If it be asked what is the distinctive characteristic of Gaelic 
literature, one must reply that no literature can be reduced to a 
formula ; but that as precision and limit are leading traits of the 
French, so the Irish are peculiarly sensible to the beauty of 
vagueness, of large, dim, and waving shapes. Yet this is by no 
means universally true. 

THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 

In a long article on Turkey and Armenia the reviewer 
foreshadows the partition of the Ottoman Empire. He 
says :— 

Should part of Asia Minor fall to Germany, England need 
not object, but might rather be pleased to see a counterpoise to 
the power of the Tsars created in that region. But the acquisi- 
tion of Armenia and north-eastern Asia Minor by Russia is an 
event that might happen almost any day. 

MR. KIDD’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The reviewer begins with complimenting Mr. Kidd in 
general terms, and finishes off with a sweeping condem- 
nation of his work :— 

On the whole, it is impossible to imagine any system of 
philosophy more wholly divorced from the actual processes of 
life than this system of Mr. Kidd’s. It touches fact in a large 
number of places, as a key may touch the wards of a lock into 
which it refuses to fit. But, taken as a whole, it is a system of 
pure self-delusion. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

As might be expected, the Quarterly Review is en- 
thusiastic over the Education Bill. It has only one flaw, 
its permissive character, and that could easily be 
removed. The reviewer says :— 

Here at last, in the judgment of all thoughtful Ministerialists, 
and probably in the hearts of the majority of educationists 
even outside the Ministerial ranks, is a measure which, if 
cleared of one radical blemish, offers a rational, fair and com- 
prehensive solution of a problem of prime national importance. 

A PLEA FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 

The Quarterly Review is an odd place to find a 

demand for the reform of the Constitution and for more 
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vigour in the prosecution of domestic legislation. Writing 
upon the Liberal aébdc/e it urges the Unionist leaders to 
recognise in the formation of Lord Rosebery’s Liberal 
League— 
a powerful incentive to the development on their own part of 
a far more serious temper in connection with domestic reforms 
than they have hitherto displayed. 

By way of utilising the Liberal Imperialists, it suggests 
the formation of an Imperial Council, whose primary 
duty should be— 


the continuous review of the problems of Imperial defence 
and external policy, in the light of the fullest information to be 
given by the Cabinet Ministers concerned. This might very 
suitably contain, not only representatives of the great Colonial 
Governments, but also a few leading members of the Party not 
in office, invited by the Government of the day to give their 
counsel. 


It sums up the whole matter by saying that— 

If the political genius and national character of the British 
people be unimpaired, it should still be possible so to develop 
the Constitution as to combine imperial solidarity with local 
liberty, and democracy with administrative and legislative 
efficiency. 

—_—~——- 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for May is an unusually good 
number. There is a weird story of black magic entitled 
“The Princess and the Monk,” which, with some license 
of editorial ethics, is entitled “A True Story.” “ Lines- 
man” gives a singularly vivid and dramatic account of 
“An Unrecorded Incident” in the Boer War. It is not 
one incident but several, and it enables us to realise 
better than ever before the kind of hardship our troops 
have had to face when conducting a convoy across the 
veldt. There is an article upon “ British Interests in 
Siam,” the writer of which says :— 

We understand that recently a British Minister with full 
powers has been sent to Bangkok, and we have little doubt 
that the attention of the Foreign Office is being given to ou 
position in Siam. We are being ousted by German energy from 
the pre-eminent position which we held in the commerce of the 
country in 1893, and even until three years ago. It will not do 
to lose our political influence as well. 


The political writer who discusses “ Party Politics and 
Public Business ” approves strongly of the Education Bill, 
but urges the Government to adopt a good fighting policy, 
believing that this is best calculated to rally the forces of 
the Unionist Party. We have so often heard that it was 
the pro-Boer party which prolonged the war that we read 
with some degree of surprise, in such an orthodox Con- 
servative magazine as Blackwood, the statement of a 
trusty contributor that what has done more than any- 
thing else to prolong the war was not the speeches and 
writings of pro-Boers in this country, but the error of 
judgment which led Lord Kitchener to enlist as volunteers 
for service the mass of degraded manhood, mean whites, 
gaol-birds, pickpockets, thieves, drunkards, and loafers 
who had fled from Johannesburg, and who were allowed 
to pollute the British uniform. The refuse and sweepings 
from the least manly community in the universe were 
given rifles, horses and clothes, with the result that they 
refused to fight. The Boers captured them wholesale, 
and seeing that we had put such riff-raff into the ranks 
drew the not unnatural inference that we were at the 
end of our resources of fighting men. All this, be it 
observed, is printed in the pages of Maga. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century is a good number. I notice 
the articles upon Mr. Rhodes elsewhere, also those of Sir 
Robert Giffen and Sir Harry Johnston. 

INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

Sir Lepel Griffin, in an article discussing the future of 
South Africa, maintains that the only thing to do with it 
is to fill it up with Indians :— 

The only solution of the difficulty would seem to be the 
abandonment of the fantastic dreami of South Africa as a 
white man’s land, which it is not, never has been, and never 
will be, and for the Colonial and Indian Governments to inau- 
gurate a scheme of State-aided emigration of Indian settlers, 
artisans and agriculturists, accompanied by their wives and 
families, on an Imperial scale. 

THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis writes a very charming article upon 
“Spain and the Spaniards.” It is impossible to sum- 
marise it, but his remarks upon Spanish women and 
Spanish dancing are worth quoting. Of the Spanish 
women he says :— 

Far from being the gaily dressed beauty who raises her skirts 
and ostentatiously flirts behind her fan, the typical daughter of 
Spain is grave, quiet, unfailingly dignified, simple and home- 
loving, singularly affectionate in her domestic relationships. 

On Spanish dancing he makes the following remark- 
able observations :— 

It is Spain alone which justifies the saying of Nietzsche, that 
dancing is the highest symbol of perfected human activity. In 
this dying and neglected art we reach the last stronghold in 
which the spirit of the race has entrenched itself. Dancing is 
the final embodiment of the genius of Spain, the epitome of its 
great and sorrowful history. 

JUDGE MORRIS AND THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

Judge O’Connor Morris, who is one of those landlords 
in Ireland whose rents have been ,raised rather than 
diminished by the legislation of the last couple of years, 
is nevertheless a very deadly opponent of all Land 
Purchase schemes for the expropriation of landlords :— 

‘* Land Purchase,” on its present lines, is a cunning device to 
ensure their destruction by degrees ; they are not flies to be lured 
into the web of the spider. I trust Irish landlords will avoid 
** Land Purchase,” or, at all events, will insist on getting such 
a price for their property as will make the ‘‘ purchase annuities ” 
nearly as high as ‘‘ fair rents,” Some have been severely taken 
to task for announcing that this was their purpose—a strange 
commentary on what is going on in Ireland—as if men could 
not put a value on what is their own. ‘Land Purchase” 
unhappily must go on until the fund appropriated to it shall 
have been expended : but Parliament, I hope, will never vote a 
sixpence again to promote an experiment essentially bad and 
immoral, and proved to have led to disastrous results, A 
reform of the Irish Land system should be effected on different 
principles, and made after a searching and full inquiry. © 

It would be interesting to shut Judge O’Connor Morris 
up in a room with Mr. T. W. Russell, and not let them 

-eat or drink or leave the room until they had arrived at 
some agreement. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison discourses eloquently upon the 
twenty years’ service which Newton Hall has rendered to 
the education of mankind. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on Mr. Kidd’s book a 
somewhat depreciatory notice entitled “ The Ascendency 
of the Future.” 

The Rev. Douglas Macleane revels in the thought of 
the unique continuity of our Coronation rites. 

Mr. W. S. Blunt describes the Life and Death of 
Cuchulin, under the title of “The Great Irish Epic.” It is 
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a poem which has been translated by Lady Gregory into 
Anglo-Irish. She has achieved the noble triumph of 
capturing Anglo-Irish for literary purposes. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. ' 

THE most notable article in the National Review for 
May is Captain Mahan’s “ Motives to Imperial Federa- 
tion.” I have dealt with this elsewhere, also with Prof. 
Case’s paper on Mr. Rhodes’s will and Oxford. Royal 
authors seldom appear in English reviews, but the 
editor of the NVationa/ this month publishes a translated 
play by the King of Sweden and Norway. It is 
entitled “ At the Castle of Kronberg,” and deals with an 
historical incident which took place prior to the storming 
of Copenhagen by the Swedes in 1648. The play is 
translated by Mr. Carl Siewers. 

THROUGH SIBERIA. 

Mrs. Archibald Little publishes the diary of her journey 
home through Siberia in May, tg01. She has nothing 
very new to say, but remarks upon the comfort of the 
trains, and regards Siberia as far more beautiful than 
any portions of Russia, Germany or Holland. From 
Vladivostock to London Mrs. Little travelled twenty-six 
days, and from Nagasaki to London, including four days’ 
stay in the former town and stops at Moscow and Berlin, 
she spent only £58. She says that she met not a single 
English man or woman ex route,and adds that she 
“ does not think we are wanted either.” 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY, 

The National has always made a speciality of the 
Bagdad Railway, and this month it publishes another 
article by Mr. Hogarth, illustrated with a large map. 
Mr. Hogarth says that we may safely disregard croakings 
concerning strategic danger to India from a railway 
which will set troops down at a point over 500 miles 
up a river navigated with difficulty by small stern- 
wheelers, and unfortified. As a commercial route the 
railway cannot hope to compete with the Suez Canal, 
and it will not carry a fourth of the Indian passenger 
traffic. The time occupied in transit between Constanti- 
nople and Bagdad will be about 120 hours. Nor will the 
railway be used for Indian mails until security and 
regularity of running can be guaranteed to a degree not 
hitherto attained upon railways in Turkish Asia. 

THE AMERICAN MULE QUESTION. 

Mr. A. M. Low in his American Chronique, writing, of 
course, from an anti-Boer point of view, criticises the 
British Government severely for the methods which they 
have employed in collecting horses and mules in America. 
They seem to have gone out of their way to advertise the 
fact that Great Britain was dependent upon American 
supplies. They sent over a score or more of officers, 
including a major-general, and it is now stated that 
twenty Sikhs are going to New Orleans to collect horses. 
“The British Government,” says Mr. Low, “ must have 
known the pro-Boer sentiment existing in America,” yet 
they took these measures, although things could have 
been managed (or mismanaged?) just as well by 
Americans on the spot. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


“ Observer” writes a paper entitled “A Coronation 
Duke,” which is apparently meant to be witty, but 
succeeds in being stupid only. “ Observer’s” point, or 
want of point, is that as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
has done more than any one else to keep the Government 
in office, he should be made a duke. 
Rumbold continues his reminiscences. 


Sir Horace 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for May opens with an interest- 
ing editorial on “Mr. Rhodes and Greater Oxford,” 
which I have quoted from elsewhere. I have also quoted 
among the Leading Articles from Mr. Sydney Brooks’s 
paper, “A Footnote to Imperial Federation,” and from 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s paper on “ The Education 
Bill.” The most interesting of the other contributions is 
Mr. T. A. Cook’s “Shell of Leonardo,”.a very learned 
and interesting essay on Spirals in Art and Nature, which 
is continued from last month. Mr. Cook sees the origin 
of the spiral staircase in the thickness of the walls, and 
consequent lack of living space, of feudal castles. The 
first spiral staircases were formed of stones projecting 
from the walls of a shaft without any central column, the 
central column being afterwards formed by the over- 
lapping of the projecting stones, when these stones were 
lengthened in order to avoid the dangerous cavity which 
showed itself in the centre of the primitive spiral stair- 
cases. When Charles V., built the grand staircase in the 
Louvre, the steps were made out of tombstones from the 
churchyard of the Innocents. 

THE AUSTRO-GERMAN PRESS. 

Mr. M. A. Gerothwohl has a paper on “ The Austro- 
German Press.” © Mr. Gerothwohl says that while the 
Frenchman is a hero-worshipper, and worships the signed 
article, selecting his newspaper for the sake of its chief 
contributor, the German looks to his newspaper for support 
of his own ideas. The Germans, he also says, seldom 
buy single copies of a paper, but subscribe to it. Many 
of the provincial German newspapers gratuitously 
distribute through the town little squares of paper 


with the latest news upon them, Mr. Gerothwohl 
praises the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger as the most 
up-to-date paper in the Fatherland, with its 


illustrated interviews, its telegraphic and _ telephonic 
correspondence, and its mobile staff of special correspon- 
dents. In diplomatic circles, however, the Koe/nische 
Zeitung maintains unchallenged supremacy. The lowest 
starting salary of any of its foreign or provincial repre- 
sentatives is £400 a year. The Berliner Tageblatt is 
the pet organ of the moneyed middle-classes and of 
commerce and industry, and has an enormous circula- 
tion. The Vossische Zeitung owes its position to its 
intellectual virtues. 
ART AND THE CHURCH. 

In a paper on “ Art and Religion” Mr. Roger E. Fry com- 
plains that religion is no longer the central stimulus, the 
guide and moderator of the imaginative life of the people:— 

Of all the degraded and commercial substitutes for beauty 
which afflict modern life, not the least revolting are the decora- 
tions with which some devoted people cover the walls of their 
churches. The cheap stencils of bad design which creep over 
the walls, the trumpery brass-work for altar rails which can be 
bought at the stores, and, worst of all, the windows executed by 
our most celebrated firms, whose names carry conviction to the 
subscriber, and who will provide something almost indistin- 
guishable from the work of a real artist, but, in fact, absolutely 
dead or enlivened only by a pernicious sentimentality—such 
things are neither edifying nor ennobling ; it may be doubted 
whether they are more harmful to devotion or to art. 

Mr. Fry claims that the Church’s duty is to see that 
she is at least on a level with the best private patrons of 
the day. 

“TEN CHARACTERS FROM SHAKESPEARE.” 

A very charming contribution is W, J. de la Mare’s, 
under the above title. It contains ten complete little 
poems characterising Falstaff, Macbeth, Mercutio, Juliet, 
Juliet’s Nurse, Desdemona, Iago, Polonius, Ophelia. and 
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Hamlet. I quote that on Juliet, not because it is the 
best, but because it is one of the shortest, and it is a pity 
to spoil such verse by mutilation :— 

Sparrow and nightingale—did ever such 

Strange birds consort in one untravelled heart ?— 

And yet what signs of summer, and what signs 

Of the keen snows humanity hath passed 

To come to this wild apple-day! To think 

So young a throat might rave so old a tune, 

Youth’s amber eyes reflect such ardent stars, 

And capture heav’n with glancing! Was she not 

Learn’d by some angel from her mother’s womb 

At last to be love’s master? Doth not he 

Rest. all his arrows now'and mutely adream 

Seex u12 own peace in her Italian locks ? 

Comes not another singing in the night ?— 

Singing wild songs along the way of silence— 

For at the end waits Death to pluck his bloom, 

Which is of yew the, everlasting star. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. C, Macpherson protests against the Pseudo- 
Jacobites or modern English Legitimists. He certainly 
has no difficulty in putting them to scorn, but it is 
doubtful whether even the Legitimists regard them- 
selves seriously. Mr. W. B. Yeats has a charming 
but unquotable paper entitled “ Speaking to the Psaltery.” 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has:.a paper full of quotations on “An 
Unknown Humorist,” the nameless author of “ Country 
Conversations,” a book written half a century ago. The 
quotations are delightful, and well worthy of Mr. Lucas’s 
praise. 

a Sey 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 

WE welcome the appearance of The Ancestor, a new 
Quarterly, published at five shillings net by Messrs. Con- 
stable and Co. It is a marvellous periodical, superiorto any 
other yet published in this country. It has one very bad 
fault: it has no index, not even a list of its admirable 
illustrations. But it is a sumptuous volume, bound in 
boards, and copiously illustrated by excellent reproduc- 
tions of family portraits. It deals with county and 
family history, heraldry and antiquities. Its first 
article, “Some Anecdotes of the Harris Family,” is con- 
tributed by Lord Malmesbury. The second describing the 
miniatures at Belvoir is by Lady Victoria Manners. 
Mr. J. Horace Round contributes four articles. Sir 
George R. Sitwell, in a paper entitled “The English 
Gentleman,” tells the story of the rise of the gentry. 
There is to be a special series of papers’ upon our oldest 
families who can trace their pedigree back to the twelfth 
century. Only two, it seems—the Gresleys and Fitz- 
geralds—can claim to have come over with the Conqueror. 
Correspondence is to be encouraged. There is a good 
“write up” of the Victorian History of English 
Counties, of 160 volumes, published at £252 net. A 
little more pains in printing and preparing some of ‘the 
process blocks would have yielded good results. But the 
new quarterly is original, and deserves to succeed. 

ooororeorereraeaerrn" 

THE County Monthly (British and Northern Maga- 
zine) for May opens with a short story by Mr. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. Mr. Galloway Kyle contributes a character 
sketch of Lord Hawke, whom he describes as “ king and 
dictator of the cricket world of the North.” Mr. Kyle 
says that Lord Hawke has crushed snobbery among 
amateur cricketers, and in his own club has insisted upon 
having one dressing-room for amateurs and professionals. 
He is the most travelled of cricketers. Maria Harrison 
Swanson writes on “The Genesis of the Railway 
Carriage.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for May is not a parti- 
cularly good number. I have noticed elsewhere at some 
length Sir Charles Warren’s paper on Mr. Rhodes’s early 
life in South Africa, and Mr. T. W. Russell’s “ What are 
We to Do with Ireland ?” 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley writes upon the Education Bill. 
He says that by throwing over the Board Schools we 
sacrifice the accumulated experience, knowledge, and 
interest of thirty years, and turn over the work of popular 
education to bodies. already plentifully loaded with other 
work. Clericalism and middle-class jealousy are to con- 
trol and stifle the schools which were too free from sec- 
tarianism for the one, too expansive not to rouse the 
susceptibilities of the other. The new Bill offers a bribe 
to the local authorities to use private schools rather than 
found public ones. The power for the local authority to 
nominate not more than one-third of the managers is 
worthless. The clergyman, his wife, his curate, and the 
churchwarden may be four managers, and the fifth, 
appointed by the County Council, would be powerless and 
would soon cease to attend. 


PLANT SANITATION, 


Mr. J. B. Carruthers has an interesting article under 
this title, in which he deals with diseases of plants and 
the methods of prevention. He thinks that the diseases 
of plants may be eradicated as many animal complaints 
have been. Mr. Carruthers says that the annual loss in 
India from the hop aphis alone is éstimated at the 
incredible sum of £91,000,000, The coffee leaf disease 
cost Ceylon £15,000,000, and in Australia wheat-rust 
causes a loss of £3,000,000 annually. Mr. Carruthers 
says that such losses might be largely avoided by 
adopting preventive measures, in which America 
and Germany are to the fore. In America £609,000 
a year is spent in supporting a large staff of experts, 
whose efforts are devoted to the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods, and to the prevention and cure of 
epidemic diseases. The general laws of plant sanitation 
resemble those laid down for men and animals. Dead 
and diseased plants should be destroyed, or isolated by 
means of trenches, and diseased plants from foreign 
countries should be excluded or quarantined. 


THE NEW CORN LAW. 


““A Conservative Peer,” in an article entitled “The 
Duty on Corn,” concludes his paper as follows ;— 

Let us suppose the promoters of ‘‘ heroic legislation” to gain 
a victory at the polls, and that a duty on corn is imposed for 
some purpose or another, say a Zollverein. Do the Protec- 
tionists suppose or do they not suppose that they will be allowed 
to have the last word in the matter, and that the Free Traders 
will sit still and quietly allow the subject to drop? If they do 
(and I can scarcely think it) I can only say that the latter must 
be very different men from. their predecessors. If on the other 
hand—as is pretty certain—the Free Traders immediately took 
the matter in hand again, what would that mean? Would 
it not mean a revival of the agitation and angry disputes 
that lasted from 1837 to 1846; the revival of the Anti- 
Corn Law League ; the stack and rick burnings ; and the 
general disorganisation of affairs that characterised that 
stormy period, with the certainty of the Protectionists 
having to yield in the end once more, to say nothing 
of the waste of some nine years and of the work to be 
done over again? And again, how long is this policy of see- 
sawing backwards and forwards to last ? Is it to go on for ever ? 
To quote once more from the Quarterly Review —from an article 
strongly regretting the Act of 1846, but admitting a return to 
the old policy to be impossible—‘‘Such a course would be to 
keep up for ever old subjects of dispute, to introduce a system of 
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perpetual fluctuation and uncertainty inconsistent with all good 
government, and in fact to render real progress impossible.” 
One thing is tolerably certain, namely, that neither a shilling 
duty nor a “‘ preférential rate” would long satisfy the disciples 
of either school. To the ‘‘orthodox” of course it would be as 
objectionable as any other form of Protection ; while on the 
other hand the Country party, once they had got their foot on 
the first rung, would not be satisfied till they had got to the top 
of the ladder again. Thus we should gradually get back to the 
old prohibitive duties once more. 





THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


THE Economic Review contains, as usual, thoughtful, 
well-considered, and helpful suggestive articles. - Miss 
E. Simey, writing upon “Luxury, Ancient and Modern,” 
maintains that it is safe to adopt, as broad general 
maxims of expenditure, the two ideas of progress and 
universalism. Money spent without any sort of aim or 
reference to afi ideal is spent irrationally. If laid out in 
such a way as to fail to elevate the average standard of 
taste, it is unsocially expended. 

The Rev. G. F. Eyre writes a good article on “The 
Small Holdings of Far Forest,” in the neighbourhood of 
Bewdley. He maintains that, “as the result of his own 
experience with these small holdings, they come very 
near to providing a check to the rural exodus ;” and if 
all persons would do as he has done, and promote the 
formation of well-organised and vigorous co-operative 
agricultural societies, “we might reasonably cherish the 
dream of a return to the English yeoman, with his 
sterling qualities of thriftand independence.” Mr. Fyre’s 
article is one which ought to be reprinted as a pamphlet 
and sent by some enterprising philanthropist to every 
rural,parson in the kingdom. 

Mr. Albert Dulac describes what has been done in 
agricultural co-operation in England. He suggests that 
the great co-operative wholesale societies should use 
some of their capital for promoting the formation of 
co-operative societies of small holders in the country 
districts. At present there are only five English village 
credit societies, with about 130 members. There is 
nothing comparable in extent or commercial success in 
England to the co-operative dairies in France and Ireland 
except the farmers’ Oxen Mart Company in Darlington, 
which has 230 members, does an annual business of 
£120,000, and pays a dividend of 10 per cent. to its 
shareholders. 

An article by Mr. P. F. Rowland on the “ Economic 
Resources and Prospects of the Australian Common- 
wealth,” declares that the Australian prospects are good, 
that the debt is not too large, and that the Federal tariff 
was absolutely necessary in order to preserve Australia 
from the ruinous competition of the pauper products of 
the East. Japan can send to Australia a suit equal to 
the best Sydney tailor’s at less than one-third of the cost. 
China can ship to Australia eggs at 3d. a dozen, while 
Chinese furniture is half the price of Australian. There- 
fore, says Mr. Rowland, either the progressive world 
must realise that its notion of a national minimum 
wage, which will secure a decent standard of life and a 
healthy and efficient race, is a chimera, and as a natural 
consequence that it must reduce its standard of wages to 
the Oriental level, or else there must be a protective 
league against the pauper labour of the East. Mr. Row- 
land looks forward to a Customs Union between the 
countries making up the British Empire—a union as 
desirable on political and social grounds as it is on 
economic grounds. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly for May is a good number. I have 
quoted elsewhere from the two articles upon Mr. Rhodes 
by Mr, Iwan-Miiller and Mr. Dicey, from Mr. Schiller’s 
“A Cosmopolitan Oxford,” from Judge O’Connor Morris’s 
paper on the Irish Land Bill, and from Mr. Holt 
Schooling’s statistical article on “ British Shipping.” 


THE REVIVAL OF FRANCE, 


“ Calchas” contributes an article under this title. He 
does not think that France is decaying, and argues that 
the analogy with Spain does not apply. If a philosopher 
from another planet, without previous knowledge or pre- 
possession, could make a comparative study of the two 
civilisations upon the opposite sides of the Channel, he 
would infallibly conclude that the social structure of 
France was the more sane and sound of the two. The 
proportion in which the occupations of French Society 
are divided between agriculture, industrialism, the profes- 
sions, and the arts is natural and right. The employers 
on the land are more numerous than the employed, a 
thing unique in the world. These people are the support 
of the State. As to the decline of the French population, 
“‘Calchas” puts it down to the property laws, and not to 
any racial degeneration, and he does not anticipate any 
further decline. He concludes that with her forty 
millions, her wealth, her perpetual industry, and her 
inexhaustible talent, nothing is more certain than that 
France will remain one of the Great Powers for as far as 
this generation can look. 


WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 


M. Charles Bastide writes on M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
I quote his conclusion :— 

To find M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s prototype in Parliamentary 
history we must, of course, turn to England ; there, in troublous 
times such as those through which France is now passing, 
Halifax saved his country from a civil war, and retarded, for 
some years, by a policy which he himself called ¢rimming, the 
inevitable dynastic change. Macaulay has left us a masterly 
portrait of the statesman after his own heart. With a few verbal 
alterations it might be applied to the ablest trimmer that France 
has known since Gambetta, 


*“ COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND.” 


Mr. W. S. Lilley has an article under this title, which 
is taken ironically from a newspaper placard announcing 
the result of an Australian cricket match. He complains 
that England has, since Lord Palmerston’s day, had no 
foreign policy. She has abandoned the duty, imposed 
upon her by the command of the sea, of maintaining the 
balance of power. Non-intervention has become the 
golden rule of action, or rather of inaction. The burden 
of the article, however, is our economic weakness :— 

England rich? Yes; as Midas was rich: ‘‘ Multas inter 
opes inops.” Food is the essential element of national wealth. 
That nation is really the richest which can supply its sons and 
daughters, sufficiently, with wholesome nourishment, and secure 
for them ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano.” That nation is really 
the poorest in which you find—as in England—‘‘a cancerous 
formation of luxury, growing out of a root of pauperism.” 
Money? But you can’t convert money into food—still less can 
you convert it into men—when its purchasing power is gone! 
**Riches profit not in the day of wrath”: far from it. Riches 
will but serve to make the Collapse of England more complete 
in that day of national judgment—dves irae, dies illa—which 
may be, even now, at our doors, 


NEW FORMS OF LOCOMOTION. 
In an article under-this heading the Hon. J. S. Montagu 
says that it is only a question of time before the public is 
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- educated to the fact that one hundred or one hundred and 


fifty miles an hour may easily be possible with the use of 
rails. He sees the time coming when Bournemouth will 
be an hour’s sneer from London, and when people who 
now live at Wimbledon, Richmond and Ealing will be 
able to live at double the distance and probably pay a 
lower fare. It is want of control and not speed that con- 
stitutes danger. The goods train running at twenty-five 
miles an hour with only brakes on the brake-van and 
engine is more dangerous than an express train travelling 
seventy miles an hour but fitted with Westinghouse or 
Smith vacuum brakes, 
hens 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE World's Work for April is a capital number, full 
of articles of more than exclusively American interest. 
For instance, there is an article by Mr. Goodrich on 
“The Expansion of the American Shipyard,” which is 
the first number of a series of articles on the growth and 
promise of American shipping. It is lavishly illustrated 
with pictures of ships, old and new, in every stage of 
construction. Another copiously illustrated and very 
interesting paper deals with the transformation of the 
great American desert by means of irrigation from 
artesian wells. It is somewhat disappointing to know 
that although there is hardly a desert where waters 
have not been found within 2,000 feet of the surface, 
yet the quantity is never sufficient for irrigation purposes. 
All that it is good for is to supply cattle, railroads, and 
mines. Where irrigation is possible it is very successful ; 
but it can only be done with rain water, and the quantity 
that can be got on twenty-five acres is only sufficient for 
the irrigation of one. It is doubtful, says the writer, 
whether even one per cent. of the vast area can be ever 
profitably tilled by irrigation. Even if reservoirs are 
constructed to save the rain off the forested mountains, 
there will still be a vast area of desert which will never 
yield much agricultural products, 

The personal articles are interesting. There is a brief 
article upon Mr. Hanna, and another upon Mr. Williams, 
the oldest banker in New York, who is now seventy-six. 
He is President of the Chemical National Bank. Mr. 
Williams attributes his success to faithfulness in the 
discharge of duty. The one maxim which he impresses 
upon the whole of his staff is that politeness pays. Next 
to absolute integrity, politeness is the most important. 
No institution is too important to ignore the laws 
of courtesy. “If I could speak,” says Mr. Williams, 
“twenty languages, I would preach politeness in each. I 
speak in praise of politeness out of experience of fifty-nine 
years in the banking business.” Mr. Fiske describes and 
explains how at Harvard they have been photographing 
lightning, and the results obtained. Mr. Phelps gives a 
fact-crammed paper describing the improvements which 
have been made in Cuba by the Americans since the war ; 
and another writer informs us that Iowa has now taken 
the lead of all the other States, as the leading 
political State in the American Union. Among other 
facts mentioned in this number are the following statistics 
as to the attendance of students at the largest American 
Universities. :— 
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Total, 35,845. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THERE are several interesting articles in the May 
number. Mr. Harrington Emmerson’s paper on the coal 
resources of the Pacific deserves to receive special 
attention. 

THE ATLANTIC AND THE PACIFIC. 

Commerce has passed from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, and will doubtless pass to the Pacific :— 

Great Britain on the Atlantic—but the United States on the 


Pacific; the latter destined to become the greater trade ocean of 


the two. Not only do the most dense and industrious popula- 
tions of the world line the western shores of the great ocean, but 
the western coast of North America in natural wealth far sur- 
passes the eastern coast, with the exception of coal; yet if the 
Crows Nest coal mines of British Columbia, lying on the west 
slope of the Rocky Mountains and but 500 miles from the 
Pacific be included in Pacific Coast resources, then in coal also 
the west surpasses the east ; for these measures, many hundred 
miles in area, contain, in fifteen veins, 150 feet of solid coal, 
some of it gas coal, some anthracite, and the soft varieties super- 
excellent coking coal. 
THE RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 

Alaska is a region as large as Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the German 
Empire, and is richer in natural resources :— 

The popular impression of Alaska is that it is a far northern 
region producing gold and intensely cold. The popular impres- 
sion misses much, Colonel P. A. Ray, U.S.A., late in command 
of the Department of Alaska, states :—‘‘ Many have an idea 
that there is nothing worth going to Alaska for except gold. 
The same was true of California in 1849, but there are greater 
resources in Alaska to-day, aside from gold, than in the Pacific 
Coast States, if timber is left out. There has not been enough 
told of the diversified possibilities of the country, which if 
developed would be of greater importance than all the gold.” 
The United States Agricultural Bureau reports over 100,000 
square miles adapted to agriculture and grazing. 

AMERICA’S FUTURE. 

Mr. Emmerson describes the coal wealth of Alaska, 
and points out that several of the best coal-fields are 
situated close to the shortest route that steamers can 
follow from the United States to Japan, Manila, China, 
and India. He concludes as follows :— 

With isthmian concessions near the equator, with great gold, 
copper, silver, and lead mines near the Arctic circle, with a 
vision of American ships steaming from New York to Manila, 
vid San Francisco, Seattle and “Tacoma, Dutch Harbour, and 
Yokohama, coaling at American coal mines all the way, the 
United States, while yielding to England supremacy in the 
Atlantic from the Orkneys to the Falkland Islands, can gather 
to herself the immeasurably greater trade possibilities of the 
whole American and Asiatic Pacific coast, along which her own 
continental seaboard extends 4,000 miles, and her outlying 
possessions from equator to Arctic Ocean and back again to 
equator, 

SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. A. Cooper Key contributes a very interesting paper 
upon railway development in feder ated South Africa. 
Until federation takes place he fears little can be done, 
and even then it might be doubtful whether any one 
Colony would be willing to sacrifice itself in order to 
benefit the whole. For instance, at present the Cape 
Town-Johannesburg line goes through Bloemfontein, but 
a much shorter route would be through Kimberley if 
connected into Klerksdorp. If this line were built, bow- 
ever, Bloemfontein would suffer severely. Mr. Key 
estimates that for £13,500,000 the new colony could own 
about 1,400 miles of railway, opening up the country in 
a fairly satisfactory manner. For £3,000,000 more a 
system of nearly 1,800 miles could be provided for, 
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some, very good photographs. 
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opening up adequately the mineral resources of the 
country. 





MODERN GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


A particularly instructive paper is that of Mr. D. A. 
Willey upon the way in which the grain elevator is 
worked. He gives the following particulars of land under 
cultivation :— 

The farmers of the United States to-day are sowing cornfields 
aggregating over eighty million acres—ten million more than ten 
years ago—and harvesting two billion bushels and over in a 
season, Their wheatfields cover forty million acres—four 
million more than in 1890—and even the oats area is nearly 
thirty million acres, an increase of 20 per cent. 

Such gigantic crops cannot be sold at once, hence the 
introduction of the elevator. The farmer nowadays 
carries the bulk of his harvest to railroad elevators located 
in convenient towns. The grain is unloaded from the 
cars by means of spouts which elevate about 10,000 
bushels an hour, so that with an average number of 
spouts a trainload of thirty or forty cars representing 1,500 
tons can be elevated in an hour! This much for the 
receiving capacity. The discharging rate is much quicker, 
reaching 25,000 bushels an hour per distributing spouts :— 

So rapidly does one of the elevators transfer its contents, that 
the first of a carload of wheat may be deposited in the hold of 
the vessel on the other side of the structure before the last bushel 
has left the car itself, 

Mr. Willey gives many interesting particulars upon 
the working of these monster elevators. One of the 
largest elevators loads 300,000 bushels of grain in twenty- 
four hours on board vessels and unloads 600 cars during 
the same period. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other papers are rather technical. Mr. Charles 
M. Johnson on the status of the Naval Engineer, touching 
as it does on a very much discussed question, will doubt- 
less receive considerable attention. 





Cassier’s Magazine. 

THE May number opens with a very interesting article 
upon the development of China, by F. Lynwood Garrison, 
M.E., which is noticed elsewhere. G. F. Gairns writes 
upon “ British Tank Locomotives,” and illustrates it by 
The use of gas-power for 
mining and smelting is described by Mr. Hawley Petti- 
bone. Mr. Wm. Soay Smith writes upon the fire dangers 
of modern tall steel buildings. He says :— 

The essential characteristics of a fire-proofing material for 
buildings are :— 

(1) It must itself be incombustible. 

(2) It must be as nearly as possible a non-conductor of heat. 

(3) It must be strong and durable. 

(4) It must endure heating to redness and plunging into cold 
water without cracking. 

Mr. B. A. Behrend gives a paper on “ Alternating 
Current Engineering.” Mr. G. W. Bissell contributes a 
timely article upon “The Prevention of Accidents in 
Industrial Establishments.” 





THERE are several interesting articles in the April 
number of Saint George. Mr. Franklin T. Richards 
writes on Rome in 1902; there is an article on Robert 
Louis Stevenson from the painter’s point of view, by Mr. 
T. C. Gotch ; the poet coum is the subject of a paper 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick; and the Ruskin article by 
Canon Rawnsley is entitled “ Ruskin at the English 
Lakes.” 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Edinburgh Review for April is a fairly interesting 
number. I have dealt elsewhere. with the papers on 
Lord Rosebery, on “ The Rabbit,” on “ British Policy in 
Persia,” etc., and, briefly, on “ War- as a Teacher of 
War.” Beyond these there is little quotable. A paper 
on Napoleon reviews Mr. Rose’s Life, the reviewer laying 
stress upon the good luck which attended Napoleon’s 
earlier career, and also upon the fact that study contributed 
as much to his success as genius, 

An article upon Abyssinia concludes as follows :— 


For the moment we have to recognise the fact that our 
prestige in Abyssinia rests mainly on the moral effects of a 
victory which more recent African warfare has sadly depre- 
ciated, whereas France has both by private and public effort 
really conferred great benefits on the country. Codlin cannot 
ever allow himself to be wholly eclipsed by Short. The French 
probably exaggerate the value of their line, which will, 
after all; merely bring the rail to the eastern base of the 
Abyssinian escarpment; it will not come within a day’s 
journey of MHarar, and MHarar is barely in Abyssinia. 
Still, there is no denying that it will render European wares 
much more accessible, and will facilitate that export of coffee 
which is already a large part of the country’s trade, It will 
bring to Abyssinia new possibilities both of luxury and wealth, 
and it has virtually been built for Abyssinia by France. er 
contra, the only British railway of which Menelik and _ his 
councillors hear much talk is that famous Cape to Cairo line, 
which can manifestly have no commercial purpose, nor be any- 
thing, if ever it comes to be, but a kind of stalking-horse for 
territorial annexation, It is one of the penalties inseparable 
from indulgence in these visionary schemes that we must always 
appear as probable enemies and aggressors to all those who 
could by any possibility prove a hindrance to the execution of 
the design. . 


The writer holds that ft should be British policy to get 
a frontier fixed, to secure a peaceful succession to a com- 
petent successor, and to afford Menelik all possible 
assistance in consolidating his kingdom. 

An article on Assyrian politics gives some interesting 
extracts from deciphered cuneiform inscriptions. Another 
paper deals with the writings of M. Anatole France, upon 
whose charm of style the reviewer insists. 


—_——~>—_——- 


THE MONIST. 


In the A7/onist for April, the editor, Dr. Paul Carus 
contributes a lengthy article of nearly forty pages entitled 
“Spirit or Ghost.” Dr. Carus believes in spirits, but not 
in ghosts. He explains away most of the phenomena 
which convince other people by chance, coincidence, and 
by attributing to mediums a keenness of observation and 
a quick judgment of character, which the majority of them 
certainly do not possess. If by ghosts are meant appari- 
tions, there can be no doubt that ghosts are as real as 
our sensations, Our sensations in dreams are as real as 
the sense impressions of our waking state, and appari- 
tions are dreams in our waking state. 

In the same number Dr. Vaschide concludes his 
account of his experimental investigations in telepathic 
hallucinations. Dr. Vaschide thinks that before search- 
ing for the explanation of miraculous phenomena it 
would be better to try and fathom the other unknown 
realm, our ego, which is no less extensive and extremely. 
important. Our mental life and our cerebration form a 
realm more important than any other. 

There is a second article by the Editor on what he 
calls “ Pagan Elements of: Christianity.” He says that 
the ideas of Christ and Christianity existed before Jesus, 
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and that the Christianity of the Church was one form 
only of Christianity among many others. What we have 
now is what he calls Jesuanity, a Church institution based 
on Jesuism—that is, the personal teachings of Jesus. He 
se . that there was a fierce struggle between several 
focms of Christianity, but that all other Christ concep. 
tions were abandoned and doomed to oblivion when 
Jesus, being a historical factor, and a human and suffer. 
ing man, flesh of our flesh, was finally recognised as the 
only Christ. 
well be regarded as a reaction, for it is essentially the 
restoration of ancient Pagan beliefs in a new and mono- 
theistic form. Though Christianity contains ingredients 


which may be traced back to hoary antiquity, it is an } 


essentially new movement, and the fact which constitutes 
its originality is the life of Jesus. 


——— 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE Commonwealth, wh'ch is edited by Canon Scott 
Holland, is a lively, interesting, and useful projection 
from the personality of its editor. It is strenuous, 
intelligent, and full of suggestions for people who want to 
make the world better than it is. In the April number 
it began to publish a series of articles on “ Immediate 
Social Reform: what the Government could do” ; sug- 
gesting that the “strongest Government of modern 
times ” might pass some little Bills dealing with laundries, 
shop assistants, lead poisoning, fish and jam factories, 
and the housing question. In May, Mr. G. N. Barnes 
and Mr. Frederick Rogers and Miss Gertrude Tuck- 
well discuss social reforms which are to the front. 
Mr. H. A. Wilkinson deals with the Licensing 
Bill. Miss Paget has a paper upon Sunday music, 
and Mr. Conrad Noel gossips pleasantly about a conver- 
sation which he had with Mr. G. F. Watts at Limners- 
leas. The Education Bill is first discussed by the editor, 
who follows up his leading article by two papers, one in 
favour of the Bill by Mr. Newland Smith, and the other 
against it by the Rev. Arthur Jephson. Canon Scott 
Holland thinks that religious bodies should be gaily 
allowed facilities to teach their own children within and 
without the common school and its sanctioned official 
times, This, by-the-bye, although Canon Scott Holland 
does not seem to remember it, was Mr. Rhodes’s solution 
of the religious difficulty at Bulawayo. 

I am glad to see that the editor begins the May 
number by a passionate plea for peace. He says :— 
“We shall never forgive ourselves if, by any touch of 
stubbornness, or blindness, or pride, we fail the great 


occasion.” 
OPP DD DD ID DD DP 


“THE Station Beautiful” is the title of a paper in 
Cassell’s Magazine for May, from which we learn that 
many railway companies now spend a small sum every 
year in prizes for pretty stations. The Great Western 
began, and spends £250 a year in this way. Judging by 
the illustrations 6f some of its stations, it has not thrown 
its money away. The Midland has followed the example 
of the Great Western. The North Eastern followed in 
1895, with fifteen prizes, from £6 to £1 10s. each, two- 
thirds to the station-master, and one-third to the staff. 
Of the 100 marks, sixty are for floral decorations, twenty 
for tidiness of the station, and ten each for a tidy signal 
cabin and station-rooms. The North British also offers 
prizes, but is very strict in its requirements. The article 


Is a very interesting one, and the illustrations -par- 
ticularly so. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE ARENA. 

THE Arena opens with a paper on “ Education in the 
Philippines,” in which Dr. Antonio R. Jurado, ex- 
Commissioner of Education at Manila, criticises severely 
the methods pursued by the American authorities. The 
United States are now preparing to teach the Philippines 
what they already know, #.¢., reading and writing. About 
7o per cent. of the natives can read and write, and 
primary education is not wanted, while secondary and 
collegiate systems need only such alterations as could be 
introduced by the Philippines themselves. The Americans 
are sending a thousand elementary teachers to the islands, 
although there are sufficient Philippine graduates to give 
the necessary instruction. The Americans will drive the 
natives from their posts, and will receive salaries of £20 
a month, though natives can be had for a quarter of that 
salary. All this is being done in order to introduce the 
English language. Dr. Jurado protests against it, and 
argues that the best service the Americans could render 
to the cause of education in the islands would be to open 
industrial and technical schools, and leave elementary 
education alone. 

THE NEW RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 

Mr. S. A. Hamilton deals with “The New Race 
Question in the South,” caused by the rise to power of 
the “ Crackers,” or descendants of the former low whites 
of the Southern States, who under the industrial régime 
have risen to be a_ powerful middle class. The 
“Crackers ” are opposed by the old Southern aristocracy, 
and they now stand face to face with the aristocrat, 
demanding at least an equal voice in the government of 
theircommon country. It is the “ Crackers” and not the 
aristocratic whites who wish to disfranchise the negro. Mr. 
Hamilton says that in this struggle of classes there is no 
doubt whatever but that the self-made industrials will win. 

eines 


THE FORUM. 

THe Forum for February is a good number, and less 
exclusively American than usual. It opens with a paper 
by Mr. Sydney Brooks, who cites the success of British 
administration in the Malay States as an example for the 
Americans in the Philippines. The problems in both 
countries are the same, and the Americans should 
imitate England in making their officials irremovable, 
and in interfering with them as little as possible. With 
Mr. Horwill’s paper on Americanisation I have dealt 
elsewhere. Mr. E. B. Rose deals with “The Boer in 
Battle,” describing his method of fighting, etc., without 
saying anything very new. 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

Mr. A. M. Low maintains that the new alliance will 
keep the peace in the Far East, and is a check to 
Russian and German aggression, It guarantees the 
United States free access to the markets of China, 
Manchuria, and Korea. The alliance, however, is a 
proof of England’s weakness and of Japan’s strength. 
If England had lifted a finger at the time when the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki was destroyed by the three allies, 
the alliance would have been unnecessary. 

PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 

Professor Paul S. Reinsch deals with the visit of 
Prince Henry, which he regards primarily as a compli- 
ment to the industrial and political importance of the 
United States. But he does not think that there will be 
any concrete political results from the visit. The 
economic interests of the two nations will continue to 
jar. Intellectually, however, America has more in com- 
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mon with Germany than with any other nation. The 
visit makes for friendliness, and is a recognition of the 
place which the United States has come to occupy in 
the councils of the world. 

WOMEN AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. — 

Martha Krug Genthe has a paper under this title. 
Higher education in Germany for women is mostly pro- 
vided by private institutions. The most serious obstacle 
to be overcome is German antipathy to co-education. 
The opposition to the full admission of women to Uni- 
versity education is, however, no longer very strong. A 
woman can now obtain practically everything at a good 
German University—lectures, laboratory and seminar 
work, books, sometimes even students’ special prices for 
tickets to theatres and concerts, and assistance and 
encouragement from the professors. One thing only she 
cannot get, and that is matriculation. She formally ranks 
only as a “ hearer” by special permission, though practi- 
cally everyone will treat her as a regular student. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for April is an extremely 
good number. I notice elsewhere four or five of the more 
important articles, ‘besides which there are several of 
general interest. The late Sir Richard Temple writes a 
pleasant and sympathetic account of the meteoric career of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE RED MAN? 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, writing on “ The Red Man’s 
Present Needs,” says that there are no Indians living as 
nomads or hunters in the United States to-day. He 
maintains that the method of dealing with them now in 
force is by no means calculated to produce the best 
results, There are a only a couple of hundred thousand 
of them left, and most of them are very unhappy owing 
to the attempt made by the Government to break up 
their tribal habits and convert them from being sociable 
creatures into solitary farmers. Mr. Garland instead of 
trying to break up the power of the chiefs would use the 
chiefs to influence their followers. 

GEORGE SAND. 

Mr. Henry James’s review of Madame Vladimir Kare- 
nine’s first instalment of George Sand’s life is a very 
interesting literary essay, but its chief importance is the 
emphmsis which he lays upon the fact that George Sand 
was the first notable woman who conducted her relations 
with the other sex on the same immoral basis which is 
condoned if not accepted in the case of men of the 
world. He says that we have only to imagine her as a 
male Bohemian to get almost all her formula. As a man 
she was admirable—which implies that sexual morality 
practically does not exist for the male sex. Mr. Henry 
James says that women have turned more and more to 
looking at life as men look at it, and to getting from it what 
men get. Hitherto the approximation of the extraordinary 
woman has been to the ordinary man. Madame Sand’s 
service was that she planted the flag much higher. 
Her approximation was to the extraordinary man. Itis 
certainly to be hoped that Madame Sand in her sex 
relations is not to be regarded as the norm towards which 
the women of the future are to approximate. It is, how- 
ever, quite true that in matters of morality we must level 
up or level down, and if men persist in regarding sexual 
licence as lawful for them, women will year by year tend 
to adopt the male conception of morality as their own, 

The other articles deal with the police force, and with 
the national debts of the world. 














THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


WE have noticed elsewhere M. Jadot’s account of Cecil 
Rhodes, and Dr. Icard’s severe pages concerning the 
responsibilities of the press in matters of crime and 
suicide. 

TAXES AND ASSES. 

The French are essentially a business people, and 
there are three articles in the Nouvelle Revue which 
deal with the important question of tariffs and customs. 
M. Raffalovitch concludes his elaborate account of what 
the tariff in Germany really means. One interesting 
point made by him concerns the tax on horses, which is 
progressive, and thus is a serious matter to those who 
regard horseflesh as a luxury. The tax has been taken 
off donkeys and mules, and everything has been done 
by the German Government to increase their numbers. 
The time may come when a great deal of the agricultural 
work of the country will be carried out with the help of 
asses. 

A DANGER TO EUROPE. 


M. Nief contributes an article entitled “The English 
Zollverein.” As is perhaps natural in a French writer at 
the’ present time, he looks forward to the day when 
Germany’s colonies will be as prosperous as are those 
composing Greater Britain, and he firmly believes that 
when that day comes the British Empire as an Empire 
will have to face practical bankruptcy. The British 
Empire, he declares, must find new markets for her 
wares, and he considers that this was the real reason 
why Mr. Chamberlain brought on the South African war. 
He admits that a real British Zollverein would greatly 
minimise the British Empire’s danger, but he doubts if 
the Colonies will consent to any plan or scheme which 
would lower, even for only a while, theirecommercial 
‘rg igll Australasia, he declares, is really governed 

y her workmen, who so thoroughly understand their 
own interests that without making much ado they have 
simply ruled out the presence of the Chinese and 
Japanese immigrants the moment those were found to be 
injuring their material prosperity. 

A TEMPERANCE THEATRE. 

A Russian, who does not gives his name, addresses a long 
letter tothe Nouvelle Revue in answer to an article recently 
published therein by Dr. Marcou concerning temperance 
in Russia. He gives a curious account of the determined 
efforts which have been made to abolish drunkenness in 
the Tsar’s dominions, and particularly mentions the 
founding some two years ago of an institution entitled 
the Theatre Nicholas II., and which is actually managed 
by the great Russian temperance society. The actual 
theatre, where excellent theatrical performances and 
operas take place on alternate days, only forms a portion 
of the institution, which seems really not unlike the 
Palace of Delight imagined by the late Sir Walter Besant 
in “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” A great feature 
is the dufe¢t or restaurant, beautifully decorated, where 
appetising food and non-alcoholic drinks are sold at 
almost cost price. The fine building is situated at St. 
Petersburg in the Alexander Park, and has already met 
with marked success. 


ITALIAN AGITATION FOR DIVORCE LAWS, 

Italy is nowadays torn asunder concerning divorce, 
which, as most people are aware, is strictly forbidden by 
the Roman Catholic Church, while the Liberal Italian 
party naturally desire to see divorce become law. 
According to a writer in the Revue there is scarcely an 
Italian village where there is not a Divorce and an Anti- 
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Divorce Committee, and at every public meeting the 
question of divorce is raised, either on the platform or 
by those present. The young King is said to be favour- 
able to the proposed law ; but in spite of many determined 
efforts legal divorce can still only be obtained by an 
Italian couple who are willing to become naturalised 
either in France or in Bavaria. 


—~——-. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WITH the exception of the brief analysis and criticism 
of Mr. Rhodes’s will, written by M. Berard, the only 
article which can make the slightest pretence to being of 
topical interest in the April numbers of the Revue de 
Paris is that by an anonymous writer describing the 
re-entry of the Chinese Court into Pekin, noticed else- 
where. 

WHAT FRENCH READERS LIKE, 


The past, especially that portion of the past known in 
France as the Napoleonic ¢Sofée, exercises an extra- 
ordinary fascination over the twentieth century writer 
and reader, and no fewer than four articles in the Revue 
deal directly or indirectly with that period. Thus the 
place of honour is given to a long contemporary account 
of the tragic journey made by the Grand Army from 
Witebsk to Beresina. These pages are, of course, of 
the greatest value and interest to those who make a 
study of the Russian campaign. Yet another historical 
article, not without interest, but scarcely suitable for the 
pages of such a publication as the Revue de Paris, is 
a biographical sketch of Mme. de Staél, and of the 
somewhat insignificant individual who gave her the 
name she has rendered so famous. The story of the 
marriage of the mediocre diplomatist and of the brilliant 
Mlle. Necker is told at great length, as also is that of 
their residence as ambassador and ambassadress in 
Sweden. 

Under the title of General Strasburg M. Shuquet 
resuscitates a curious episode of the year 1815, when 
Dalousie, one of Napoleon’s officers, who had been 
raised from the ranks, provoked an_ extraordinary 
insurrection in the town of Strasburg. Of far greater 
interest than the story, however picturesquely related of 
this forgotten episode, is an article by M. Haumant, 
giving a straightforward account of the relations of 
Nicholas I. of Russia and the various French Governments 
of histime. From various researches made by the writer 
it becomes clear that the then Tsar disapproved of and 
distrusted Louis Philippe, and had no great liking for 
Queen Victoria’s adored uncle, the first King of the 
Belgians. 

Nietzsche, and what the writer styles his philosophi- 
cal testament, provides M. Lichtenburger with the 
Opportunity of writing a long analytical article on 
the fashionable philosopher of the moment. Madame 
Tinayre contributes a charming account of how the 
Jansenists of Port-Royal spent their long, well-filled days 
in the year 1654. “M. Billot reconstitutes a page of 
recent history under the title of “The Déduts of an 
Embassy,” the Embassy being that of France to the 
Quirinal in 1890, the Ambassador M. Biilot himself, and 
M. F. Gregh concludes his study of Victor Hugo. 


wey YY 


THE abduction of Miss Stone is represented by Rev. 
R. Thomson, of Samokov, in the Suxday at Home, as the 
latest outcome of Lord Beaconsfield’s crime of thrusting 
Macedonia back under the Unspeakable. 
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LA REVUE. 


M. JEAN FINOT in April presented us with the usual 
variety of interest. His two editorials on “ L’Angleterre 
Malade” are separately noticed. 

COUNT TOLSTOY ON RELIGION, 

Count Tolstoy asks, What is religion, and what does it 
teach? He draws his usual sharp distinction between 
Christ’s Christianity and the dogmas of any church. 
“There has been no parallel,” he says, “to our present 
condition, when the rich and powerful minority not only 
disbelieve in the existing religion, but deny the need for 
any.” Neither science nor anything else can replace 
religion :— 

Now as formerly no human society livesnor can live without 
religion. .... The reasonable man cannot live without reli- 
gion, because it. is religion alone which affords him the necessary 
guide as to what he should do and how he should act. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

If religion does not establish man’s relations with the 
Infinite, as idolatry or sorcery for instance, it is no longer a 
religion, but only the degeneration from one. . . True religion 
is, in accordance with man’s reason and knowledge, the relation 
between him with the lower life around him, which unites his 
life with the Infinite and guides him in its actions, 

. ... The pagans, bound together by the grossest religion, 
are much nearer recognising the truth than the so-called Christian 
nations of our time, who live without any religion and among 
whom the most advanced men are convinced, and teach others, 
that religion is useless and it is better to have none. 


HOW UNCLE SAM PERSISTS IN TEACHING FRENCH. 


Very badly, says Mme. Duby, a French teacher in 
Ohio, who writes a very lively paper on this subject,— 
so badly that when his children come to France they 
cannot ask for the simplest thing they want, and should 
a Frenchman address a question to them they are dum- 
founded. And the reason is that the system of teaching 
French is radically wrong. True, the young American’s 
ear is dull, but it is not impossible for him to speak 
French intelligibly. The parrot method of teaching must 
be abandoned ; the pupils must first learn the proper 
sounds of the French vowels and French syllabification, 
and Uncle Sam must not ,be so pig-headed about not 
having French teachers. Doubtless this applies equally 
to John Bull. 


MORE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY. 


Dr. Romme discusses what was but yesterday an 
impossibility—operation on the heart, sewing up wounds 
or bayonet cuts in it, even in the back part. Till lately 
no one dared meddle with the heart, or apply the 
surgeon’s needle and thread to it. Now it is found that 
it is far more amenable to surgical treatment than anyone 
had any idea. Many of these operations do not succeed, 
but again many do. It is a marvellous article. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Ferriani writes a curious paper on the amount of 
hereditary avarice inherent in even young children. He 
experimented on a hundred, with results distressing to 
himself. The percentage of young Shylocks and Har- 
pagons he discovered seems incredible. 

M. F. Candil writes on Intellectual Spain, an article 
chiefly devoted to eulogising Pi y Margall, recently dead, 
ene of the few who might have led Spain out of her 
present confusion. 

Other papers which I have no space to notice are on 
“Women of Letters in Germany,” “ Nervous Vibration,” 
and the present condition of French literature. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
A LIFE OF LOVE, 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Millet’s article on 
Colonial Evolution, and M. Paul-Dubois’ paper on the 
Irish Renaissance. M. Lamy begins in the first April 
number a series of articles on Aimée de Coigny, Duchesse 
de Fleury, and her unpublished Memoirs. She was one 
of the most charming Frenchwomen who ever lived. 
Her beauty was so great that one would have allowed 
her to be a fool, while she had so much esfrvi¢ that one 
would have forgiven her for being ugly! In spite of her 
birth and her noble marriage she escaped the scaffoid, 
and died in her bed in 1820. A forgotten pomposity of 
those days, Lemercier, celebrated her in the MWonifleur m 
terms which we know to have been hardly exaggerated. 
Equally familiar with French and Latin literature, he 
says, she had all the acquirements of a man, and yet she 
remained always a woman, and one of the most amiable 
of all women. Her conversation sparkled with piquant 
and unexpected original flashes. She would sum up all 
the eloquence of Madame de Staél in a few brilliant 
words. Madame de Genlis, however, did not approve 
of her brilliant gaiety, in which, like the schoolmistress 
that she was, she found something improper. But 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun was enchanted. M. Lamy traces 
the history of this charming woman with candour and 
yet with a certain tenderness of judgment. 

WOMEN IN LITTLE RUSSIA. 

Madame Bentzon begins a series of articles on her 
experiences in Little Russia, where she naturally pays 
the greatest attention to the position and work of the 
women. There is certainly plenty of work. Children 
have no time to play in Little Russia ; the boys go into 
the fields as soon as they can walk, while the girls 
become nurses at the earliest possible age. Yet some 
of the little girls will make dolls for themselves. Then 
the tyranny of the step-mother is very great, apparently 
quite as great as in some parts of China. Madame 
Bentzon praises the magnificent physique of the women. 
Her view of Little Russia generally is perhaps coloured 
by’ the fact that she stayed with a friend of hers, a lady 
of property, who played the Lady Bountiful on her estate. 
At the same time, the presence of such a person natur- 
ally raised the standard all round, and made the 
neighbouring landowners less unwilling to better the 
condition of their workpeople. 





IT is not difficult to believe Mr. A. W. Myers when 
he tells us, in the May Quiver, that next to missionaries 
for savage lands there are no braver evangelists than our 
racecourse preachers. It might be thought that in moral 
courage they greatly excelled the missionary. But their 
difficulties, though still great, are steadily growing less. 
The pioneers, who began with Chester racecourse, were 
arrested and spent a night in gaol. To-day, a meeting is 
never held at Epsom, Doncaster, Ascot, or Goodwood, 
and other well-known courses, without evangelistic services 
being held in the midst of all the bookmakers and 
tipsters. No less than forty-three services were held on 
Doncaster course last year, attended by over 9,000. As 
the people leave the course, and even before, great 
numbers of tracts and marked Testaments are given away. 
Epsom is regarded by the evangelists as the “ Devil’s 
Stronghold,” and it is remarked with unconscious irony 
that it is no uncommon sight to see half-a-dozen M.P.’s 
stopping to listen to the evangelist. Naturally there has 
been much difficulty in getting admission to the course, 
but the police are favourable, and often the officials as well, 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

CECIL RHODEs is the subject of a sympathetic, and on 
the whole accurate, appreciation in the Nuova Antologia 
(April 1st), but undoubtedly the article of the month, and 
one that will be specially welcome to all workers in the 
cause of moral progress, is that in which the Marquis 
Paulucci de Calboli, First Secretary to the Italian Em- 
bissy in Paris, describes the “ white slave” traffic as it 
exists in Italy to-day. It, is the first time any important 
Italian magazine has opened its pages to a candid 
discussion of this painful topic, and the Nuova Anto- 
Jogia deserves full credit for a step which, undertaken in 
the cause of social morality, will probably draw down upon 
its editor not a little criticism. ‘After this no Italian can 
plead total ignorance of the ignominious traffic which is 
carried on mainly through the ports of Genoa and 
Naples. While the unprotected girls of Southern Italy 
are inveigled to Egypt and Tunis—Malta serving, un- 
happily, as a convenient half-way house whence it is easy 
to evade pursuit—those of the North pass to other 
European countries, chiefly France ; and Genoa serves as 
one of the ports of departure for women from all the 
countries of Europe on their way to South America. 
Marquis Paulucci sums up very accurately all that has 
hitherto been accomplished by vigilance societies in 
the .interests of morality, but he points out how 
it is only by the union of private watchfulness 
and international legislative action that this odious 
traffic can be effectually dealt with. The article ought to 
do much to strengthen the hands of the Italian represen- 
tatives at the forthcoming International Conference in 
Paris. In the mid-April number Professor C. Lombroso 
emphatically condemns the’ present [Italian attitude 
towards Tripoli, the ultimate conquest of which is one of 
the aims of the Italian Foreign Office. He main- 
tains that, whether successful or no, the enterprise 
would be fatal to the best interests of his country : 
that Tripoli consists mainly of marsh and sandy desert, 
and would never repay the cost of conquest; that 
Italy would alienate all her Muhomedan _neigh- 
bours in the Mediterranean, and finally that her 
own financial resources are unequal to the strain of 
a costly campaign. There is a useful survey of factory 
and labour legislation of recent years in France, inti- 
mately connected with the name of M. Millerand ; 
Professor Chiappelli discusses the connection between 
the teachings of Tolstoi and the present troubles in 
Russia ; and the editor, M. Ferraris, continues his able 
series of articles on the grave economic problems of 
Southern Italy. 

The Civilta Cattolica writes in its usual didactic tone 
against any modernisation of the methods of education 
followed in the ecclesiastical seminaries. Indeed, it finds 
such education too modern as'it is, and it attributes the 
spirit of inquiry and independence to be met with here 
and there among young ecclesiastics in France and Italy 
to the pernicious influence of modern ideas which have 
rashly been allowed to penetrate the seminary walls! It 
also attacks Dr. Hedley, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Newport, for stating -that a particular work on 
Evolution had not been ‘condemned by any Roman 
congregation. 

To the Riforma Sociale’ Professor Ferroglio supplies a 
number of very suggestive statistics concerning the birth, 
death, and murriage rates in various ‘great cities. Nothing 
is more curious than the decrease in the number of 
children in direct ratio to the increase in physical com- 
fort, a fact observable everywhere and more markedly in 
Paris. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





A new magazine, La Nuova Parola, has been sent to 
us ; it is well printed and got up and contains a few 
illustrations. The present number is largely devoted to 
Victor Hugo, but the general aim of the magazine seems 
to be to diffuse a knowledge of Tolstoi and his moral 
teachings. ‘There is also a long article on Positivism as 
“the gospel of the century.” 





THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

THERE is a curious and interesting article in Elsevier's 
Getllustreed Maandschrift on William ILI., depicting his 
career as shown on medals and medallions. In fact, th: 
story in medals begins with the marriage of his father 
and mother in 1641; there are figures of the happy 
couple joining hands while cherubs are placing wreath: 
on their heads, This is followed by one dated 1654, 
“William III. and His Mother”; William as Captaiu 
General in 1672; and in 1688 we have a graphic picture 
of William “trekking” to England. His landing at 
Torbay and the Coronation of William and Mary; an 
attempt on William’s life and an allegorical representa- 
tion of his death are among the metal pictures displayed 
in the pages of this magazine. 

The next article is a description of the Indians and 
Forest Negroes of Surinam by Dr. H. van Cappelle. 
This is a readable article, telling us many things 
concerning this Dutch possession. One of the pictures 
shows “a British-Indian immigrant ”—-a woman with 
anklets and what seems to be fantastic garb. The usual 
article on the work ofa celebrated artist and a reminiscent 
essay on I, D. Fransen van de Putte—“ a name that will 
always be found in the history books of the future in 
connection with the Dutch Indies”—help to make up a 
good number. 

In Woord en Beeld the article on “ The Training Ship 
Admiraal van Wassenaar” will attract the reader more 
than any other portion of its contents, which does not 
mean that there is nothing else worthy of notice in the 
number under review. We have met the Dutch seamen 
on our own element in former days, when they occasion- 
ally made it doubtful that Britannia would continue to 
rule the waves ; this, and our own love of the “ handy 
man,” give the article a special interest. There is a 
portrait and a life sketch of Willem Royaards, a noted 
Dutch actor, who made a hit as Svengali in “ Trilby ” 
and in other parts. Stories and music fill up the issue 
very satisfactorily. 

The learned style of De Gids maybe judged by the 
prefixes to the names of its contributors, most of them 
eing entitled to “ Prof.” or “ Dr.” Professor Hubrecht 
writes on evolution in new directions during the present 
century and foreshadows something of what we may 
expect, and it is to be ‘concluded that the struggle for 
existence will overstep its present limits, perhaps resolving 
itself into a struggle between plant and animal life. Profes- 
sor Boer writes on Wagner, Dr. Ruys deals with the coming 
“ Great Period” of Antarctic research, and Professor M. 
Wilmotte gives an essay on the Belgian statesman, 
Charles Rogier, which is a part of a book to be published 
shortly in Paris, and concerns Belgian politics from 1830 
to 1890. In this review also we find an article on I. D. 
Fransen van de Putte. And all these articles are good 
reading. 

Vragen des Tijds has a statistical article under the 
title of “ Excursions in Statistics,” which repays reading ; 
and its other contents are essays on Hogendorp after 
1813, a fragment of history, and on social and military 
progress and readiness. 
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THE Book oF THE MONTH. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.” 


HEN I was in Berlin three years ago I was. 


rather unmercifully chaffed by a German 

journalist concerning the way in which the 
British public had bought up the out-of-date ninth 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Thanks 
to the advertising genius of Mr. Moberly Bell, the 
Times succeeded in forcing a sale of 40,000 copies 
of an encyclopedia the last volume of which had 
been issued in 1889. What the editors call the 
mdian date, or’average of all its volumes, was 1881. 

“You wonder that John Bull is behindhand,” said 
my friend. “ How can he be otherwise, when he 
supplies himself with an encyclopedia that is twenty 
years behind the times? No German would look at 
such a work. The world moves much too rapidly. 
Now, here,” saidl he, taking up a copy of a German 
encyclopedia then in publication, “you have our 
cyclopeedia, which is so much up to date that it 
even has an account of ‘the capture of Khartoum and 
the defeat of the Mahdi which only occurred about 
three months ago,” 

Of course | felt crushed. How could one do 
otherwise at being confronted by such a striking 
illustration of the contrast between the intellectual 
methods of the up-to-date German and the twenty- 
years-behind-the-time Briton ? 

But I might have replied that the ninth edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” did not pretend to be 
an up-to-date record of current events. Its aim was 
much wider and broader. It aspired to supply its 
readers with a comprehensive survey of all human 
knowledge ; and compared with what the human race 
has learned since its advent on this planet, even 
the immense achievements of the last twenty years 
may be regarded as but a kind of flounee or frill 
added to the material that had been accumulated and 
the knowledge that had been acquired previous to 
that date. You might as well sneer at a library 
because it contained all the classics and did not 
contain Haz-ll’s Annual or Whitaker's Almanack. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that a library 
which contained no account of anything that had been 
done in the last twenty years would be a library that 
was sadly lacking on the modern side, and so I left 
my German friend exultant. 

Now, however, I rejoice to see that we are ina 
position to turn the tables upon our critics. In this 
month of May has been issued the first of eleven 
volumes which will form a supplement to the ninth 
edition of the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” bringing 
everything up to date in a fashion which outdoes 
even the German almanack maker. ‘These eleven sup- 
plemental volumes almost amount to a tenth edition 








* Vol. I. Being Vol. XXV. of the completed work. 808 pages. Tenth 
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of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” If we imagine 
the Encyclopeedia itself as representing the venerable 
tomes on the shelves of the Bodleian Library, we 
may regard the new volumes under review as corre- 
sponding to Mudie’s in being essentially modern 
and up to the time of day. The subscribers to the 
ninth edition who also, subscribe to the supplemental 
volumes will be in the position of a man who, having 
inherited a good library from his forefathers, supple- 
ments it by having fitted up a book-case well stocked 
with all the books that have been issued since his 
forefathers departed. It may be said that this is 
inconvenient, inasmuch as you have your encyclo- 
peedia in two parts; but on, the other hand there are 
manifest conveniences about such an arrangement, 
for in looking up all modern subjects you find the 
discoveries and achievements of the last twenty years 
in a compartment by themselves, fenced off from the 
volumes which were produced in the eighties.. Taken 
together; the ninth edition and the eleven supple- 
mental volumes constitute a work of reference, a 
compendium of literature, science, and art, of which 
we as a nation may legitimately feel proud. 

Here, at any rate, there is something in contem- 
plating which John Bull may feel he has a front seat 
among the nations of the earth. But even in the first 
glow of our exultation, contemplating with patriotic 
pride the production of this gigantic monument of 
human industry, our complacency is rudely dashed by 
the reminder that, although we have produced this 
encyclopedia, it meets with ten times as much appre- 
ciation in the United States as it does in the United 
Kingdom. Of the ninth edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” 40,000 copies were sold in the 
United Kingdom and 400,000 copies in the United 
States. It will be interesting to see whether this u.- 
to-date supplement will sell ten times as well in 
America as it does in Great Britain. 

It is only the first volume that has appeared as yet. 
The other ten will follow month after month until 
they are complete. The Encyclopedia in this way 
may. be said to become a monthly periodical—cer- 
tainly the most important monthly publication which 
is issued from the British printing press. The first 
volume, which lies before us, is entirely devoted to 
the letter A. It contains 808 double-column pages, 
each containing on an average (without illustrations) 
about 1,400 words. There are, therefore, more than 
1,000,000 in this volume. Yet it is anything buta 
wordy book. On the contrary, many of the articles 
appear to have been put under the pressure of a 
hydraulic ram in order to condense what must be 
said into the shortest possible compass. It is interest- 
ing to reduce the contents of this portly tome to what 
may be called the standard novel measure. An 








Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 


average novel—excluding the monsters which are 
occasionally brought forth, like “ Robert Elsmere,” 
“The Christian,” and so forth—is said to be about 


100,000 words. This volume 
contains, therefore, letter-press 
equivalent to ten complete 
novels ; and the Encyclopedia, 
when completed by the issue 
of the eleventh supplemental 
volume, will contain no fewer 
than 31,000 pages, upon which 
are printed no fewer than 
40,000,000. words. Suppos- 
ing anyone were to devote 
his whole time to the perusal 
of this ‘Encyclopedia, and 
were to read, say, 50,000 
words a day, it would take 
him over two years, 
including Sundays, to get 
through. How much he would 
remember when he got to the 
last volume is better left to 
the imagination. 

In the first volume the 
subjects are dealt with so 
carefully, not to say exhaust- 
ively, that they might very 
well be printed as separate 
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Dr. Arthur T. Hadley. 


President of Yale University. 








[Elliot and Fry. 


Mr. Hugh Chisholm. 


books. The article on Africa, for instance, if printed 
with 400 words to a page, would fill 200 pages. That. 
upon Algebra is still longer, and the copiously illus- 


trated article upon Agriculture 
would make a book of 250 
pages, while Astronomy would 
make a book very little short 
of 300 pages in extent. The 
other lengthy articles in the 
present number are those 
dealing with Arachnide, 
Armies, and Australia. But, 
the hostile critic will object, 
surely there are articles upon 
all these subjects in the ninth 
edition ? How then shall we 
ever be able to discover 
whether the information we 
want is in the original ninth 
edition or in the supplemental 
volumes? The answer to this 
is very simple. Look in the 
ndex. For the thirty-nine 
volumes will be indexed as if 
they formed a single work in 
an index which, the editors 
proudly boast, will constitute 
an alphabetical tabulation of 
the whole sum of human 


THE THREE EDITORS OF THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
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knowledge. It will contain 600,000 entries and 
embrace every topic that has ever been made the 
subject of human inquiry. The Encyclopedia plus 
the index possesses both the advantages of an encyclo- 
pedia and of a dictionary, and by the use of this 
index it is possible to turn in a moment to every 
reference to the subject of research in any one of 
the 31,000 pages. 

From this it would appear that: there are twenty 
entries in the index for every page in the whole 
Encyclopedia. In the copiously-illustrated pamphlet 
which has been issued, setting out the leading features 
of the Supplement, it is stated that many subjects 
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Who is about to marry Sir F. Lugard. 


TWO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


have called for fuller illustration than would have 
been necessary, or indeed even possible, twenty years 
ago. From this it might be inferred that the Supple- 
ment will contain a larger proportion of illustrations 
than the original edition; but the ninth edition con- 
tained about 950,000 illustrations, and the Supplement 
only contains 2,450, from which it would seem that the 
proportional number of illustrations per 1,000 pages is 
rather lower in the Supplement than in the original 
work. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
illustrations have been much improved. The art of 
process printing has made great advances in the last 
twenty years, and in the Supplement everyone will 
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recognise the immense advances that have taken place. 
The older and more tedious system of wood-engraving 
has been practically superseded by the process of 
photo-engraving. A considerable number of modern 
works of art are reproduced on plate paper, and in a 
few cases colour has been employed to illustrate the 
process of colour-printing, and to represent, the new 
animal discovered by Sir H. H. Johnston in Central 
Africa. The Supplement contains also 125 full-page 
coloured maps, carefully brought up to date, so that 
the Encyclopaedia is not only a dictionary and a com- 
pendium of human knowledge, but it is also the most 
modern of all atlases. 
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Sir Frederick Lugard, 


High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria. 





I have referred to the pamphlet—f it is right to 
call 170 fully-illustrated quarto pages a pamphlet. 


-It is worthy of the work to which it serves as an 


introduction. Whoever drew up its contents has the 
happy knack of an advertising genius. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to suggest any better method of 
showing the need of this supplement and the interest 
and range of its contents than by reproducing on the 
following page, on a slightly diminished scale, the 
advertisement which appears on the outside cover of 
the book. 

So much for the general contents of the volume. 
Now for the method in which it has been produced. 
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The NEW VOLUMES of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


not only present a record of the 
events and personalities, the 
artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments, the new tendencies in 
thought, politics and com- 
merce, Which together make 
up the wWorld’s history during 
the Victorian Era, but also 
describe anew such older pro- 
Vinces of human Knowledge 
as have changed their aspect 
under the more searching light 
of the present day. A glance 
at the border of this cover will 
A ik convince the réader how com- 
pletely the New Volumes, in 
combination with the Ninth 
Edition, constitute the Tenth 
Edition of the “Encyclopzdia 
Britanni¢éa.”’ 
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in the First Edition of the 
quarto, 2,670 pages, 


“It muft be obferved, that befides the places requifite for the beafts and birds, and their provifions, there was 
room required for Noah to lock up houfehold utenfils, the inftruments of hufbandrv, grains and feeds, to 


fow the earth with after the deluge ; 


for which purpofe it is thought that he might {pare room in the 


third ftory for fix-and-thirty cabbins, befides a kitchen, a hall, four chambers, and a {pace about eight and 


forty cubits in length to walk in.” 


So colossal a work required the collaboration of a 
whole regiment of encyclopeedists, for its articles are 
contributed by 1,000 contributors. This regiment was 
under the command of three generals, one of whom 
was for the most part absent from the seat of war. Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace had spent eighteen months 
over his plan of campaign when he was summoned by 
Royal command to accompany the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in their journey round the world.  For- 
tunately he had in Mr. Hugh Chisholm, formerly 
editor of the St /ames’s Gazette, so competent a 
colleague that his absence occasioned no inconveni- 
ence. Everything worked without a hitch, and we 
may indeed regard Mr. Chisholm as the real hero of 
this remarkable achievement of modern letters. Mr. 
Arthur T, Hadley, President of Yale University, com- 
manded the American division withan equal rank to that 
of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace and Mr. Chisholm, 
but the burden of the general direction lay upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Chisholm. The chief task, however, 
that lies upon a commander-in-chief, whether in 


planning a campaign or in preparing for the produc- 
tion of an encyclopedia, is in the choosing of his 
subordinates’ aid, and’ in choosing them well, and 
making a wise distribution of parts. ‘There. were 
nineteen departmental editors, four associate editors, 
and two sub-editors. 

It is very interesting to examine this list of men who 
were selected out of the whole English-speaking race 
as the most competent authorities in each of the nine- 
teen departments of knowledge into which its whole 
extent was pareelled out. The first thing to notice is 
that of the nineteen only four are Americans. To 
the Americans were allotted. Mining, which. was 
superintended by Mr. H. M. Howe, Professor of 
Metallurgy at Columbia University, New York; 
Astronomy, which was taken in charge by Professor 
Simon Newcomb, superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac of the United States; and Rai/ways, which 
were under the care of Major Henry G. Prout, the 
editor of the Railroad Gazette of New York. Although 
most of the writers on electric traction are American, 











the department of Eéctricity was allotted to an 
Englishman, Professor J. A. Fleming, of University 
College, London. Mathematics is the department of 
Mr. Joseph Larmor, of Cambridge ; Medical Science 
is given to Dr. Noel Paton, of Edinburgh ; Botany to 
Mr. D. H. Scott, of Kew; Zoology to Mr. G. H. 
Fowler, late of Plymouth. 

Of the subjects not strictly scientific the department 
of Law and Government is delivered over to Sir John 
Scott, formerly judge of the International Court in 
Egypt ; M€ilitary Affairs are under Sir George S. 
Clarke, Governor of Victoria; Theology is in the 
hands of the Rev. W. E. Collins, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at King’s College; Geography 
and Statistics fall to Mr. J. Scott Kelton, secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society ; Mr. Spielmann, editor 
of the Magazine of Art, has had Art delivered over to 
him as his province; Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum, attends to Biography ; Mr. Edmund Gosse 
to Literature; Mr. J. R. Thursfield deals with Naval 
Affairs ; Mr. Wynnard Hooper deals with Economics. 
Of him all that is to be said is that he was the author 
of articles on Population, Statistics, and Suicide in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, the musical critic of the Zimes, attends to 
Music; and Mr. Alfred Watson, the editor of the 
Badminton Library, deals with Games and Sports. 

Of the associate editors two are English and two 
American; and the sub-editors are equally divided 
between the two English-speaking countries. So 
much for the officers. Now we come to the rank and 
file of contributors. We find that 212, or more than 
one-tenth of the whole number, came from Cambridge, 
178 from Oxford, 65 from Edinburgh, 46 from Trinity 
‘College, Dublin, 43 from Harvard, 39 from Yale, 
37 from Dublin, 30 from Glasgow, and 36 from 
Aberdeen. Altogether there are 72 universities repre- 
sented, including universities as far apart as those of 
Tokio and the Cape, Denver and Buda Pest. Colleges 
and learned societies are represented by contributors 
‘from Athens, Lisbon, Belgrade, Nova Scotia, Montreal, 
Sweden and Norway, Rome, Florence, Naples, Turin, 
Paris, Bohemia, and Upsala. The editors protest 
‘that in allotting the subjects they have been absolutely 
indifferent to nationality. They always went for the 
‘best men that could be found anywhere in the world. 

To the Americans have been allotted, among other 
subjects, Electric Traction, the Use of Steel in Buildings, 
Automatic Railway Couplings, Telephones, Type-setting 
Machines, Air Brakes, Dentistry, and Wheat Farming. 
Most of’ the Railway articles are also contributed by 
Americans. Of ten contributors eight are Americans, 
and one is Swiss. In many cases the articles are 
written by persons who have themselves made dis- 
coveries or perfected the inventions which they 
describe. For instance, Sir Harry Johnston writes 


upon British Central Africa, Sir F..J..D. Lugard 
writes upon Uganda, Sir Francis Jeune writes upon 
Divorce, Sir Auckland Colvin writes on India, and 
‘Major-General Baden-Powell upon Military Kites. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


The present editors have made their encyclopedia 
much more a rival of “ Men of the Time” than any 
previous edition of the Encyclopedia. In biography 
they say they have confined themselves to dealing with 
living people, to those whose positions have become 
so fixed that whatever dreams of future achievement 
and continued vigour may suggest, there is no reason 


to believe that the general character and purpose of 


their work will materially change. This adds peculiar 

interest to those living notabilities who have been 

deemed worthy of a position in the supplemental! 

volumes. Excluding sovereigns and rulers who may 

be said to have a position as of right, including, by 

the way, President Steyn and President Kruger, the 

following list will be scanned with interest :— 
STATESMEN AND DIPLOMATISTS. 

Arthur J. Balfour. L. Bourgeois. 

W. J. Bryan. Count von Biilow. 

Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman. Joseph Chamberlain. 

G, Clémenceau. Leonard Courtney. 

Lord Cromer. P. Dérouléde. 

Duke of Devonshire. Giolitti. 

Lord Goschen. G, Hanotaux, 

John Hay. Sir M. Hicks Beach, 

Marquis Ito. Sir Salar Jung. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier. M. Meéline. 

John Morley. Comte de Paris, 

Lord Ripon. Lord Rosebery. 

Marquis de Rudini. Duke of Rutland. 

Lord Salisbury. 


ARTISTS. 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. A. Legros. 
I. I. Henner. A. Bougereau. 
A. W. Hunt. Frank Holl. 
J. Israels. W. Holman Hunt. 


Cecil Lawson. 

J. Pettie. 

Alfred Stevens. 

J. J. J. Tissot. 

J. M’Neill Whistler. 


W. Q. Orchardson. 
Sir E. Poynter, 
R, Norman Shaw. 
Sir John Tenniel. 
G. F. Watts. 
T. Woolner. 

MEN OF SCIENCE. 
A. Bertillon. 
Sir William Crookes. 
Sir J. Fowler. 
Francis Galton. 
Haeckel. ‘ 
Helmholtz. 
Lord Kelvin. 
Lord Rayleigh. 
Virchow. 
Sir Joseph Whitworth. 


Lord Avebury 

Sir Henry Bessemer. 

Edison. 

Sir E. Frankland. 

Sir Archibald Geikie. 

K. R. E. von Hartmann. 

Sir W. Huggins. 

Lord Lister. 

Sir James Paget. 

Sir G. G. Stokes. 

A. R. Wallace. 
AUTHORS AND SCHOLARS. 


Alfred Austin. Emile Zola. 


Bjornson. Paul Bourget. 

G. Brandes. F, Brunetiere. 

‘** Mark Twain.” F, M. Crawford. 
A. Daudet. Austin Dobson. 
Aubrey de Vere. H. H. Furness. 
J. Echegaray. Thomas Hardy. 
*"Gyp.”” Bret Harte. 
Frederic Harrison. Henry James. 
Ibsen, W. E. H. Lecky. 


Sir Theodore Martin. 


Mautrus Jokai. 
George Meredith. 


‘* Pierre Loti.” 


Justin McCarthy. V. Sardou. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Goldwin Smith, 
J. H. Shorthouse. Folstoy. 


Swinburne. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY, 

General Sir Redvers Buller. 
General Martinez Campos. 
Admiral Lord Clanwilliam, 
Admiral Dewey. 

Captain A. T. Mahan. 
General Weyler. 


General Brialmont. 
The Duke of Cambridge. 
Admiral Cervera. 
Admiral Colomb, 
General Gallifet. 
Lord Roberts. 
Lord Wolseley. 
THEOLOGIANS AND DIVINES. 
Archbishop Temple. 
Dean Farrar. 
Cardinal Lavigerie. 
TRAVELLERS. 
Sir H. Stanley. 
A. Vambéry. 
THE WoRLD oF LAw. 
Lord Halsbury. 


Dean Bradley. 
Cardinal Gibbons. 
Cardinal Rampolla. 


Dr. Nansen. 
Sir Harry Johnston. 


Lord Alverstone. 
Lord James of Hereford. 
THE STAGE, 
Ellen Terry. 
Mme. Modjeska. 
Sims Reeves. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
** General” Booth. 
Don Carlos. 
Sir Robert Hart. 


Sarah Bernhardt. 
Sir H. Irving. 
Coquelin (Ainé). 


Charles Booth. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Octavia Hill. G. J. Holyoake. 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte. Florence Nightingale. 
H. Schliemann. E. Thring. 


E. Whymper. 

In the general preface to the new volume some 
interesting details are given as to the growth of this 
monumental work. The Encyclopzdia, as we now 
have it, represents a continuous development from 
the germ which first appeared in 1768, when a 
society of gentlemen in Scotland issued the first weekly 
section in Edinburgh. Three years later the first 
edition appeared complete in three quarto volumes, 
containing 2,670 pages. The following statistical 
table shows the growth of the Encyclopedia, edition 
by edition :— 


Y DATE OF 

No. oF EDITION. Sensshienn. No. OF PAGEs. 
2nd edition wales eee 8,595 pages. 
NY eins "9 pede as 7! ne 54,570: 5. 
Se eee MO cs 16,033 ,, 
(1 ae ae oro i) en 16,017 ,, 
Supplement _...... REO ccaaed 4:933:-.s3 
6th i Ae? 1823 ” 16,017 ,, 
dca LY iim seh ext 1842 cei B7,08F ,, 
| Up eee er er oy Seer 17,957 5, 
Oh ss 1875-89... 28,572 5, 
Supplement ___...... Sr ae 10,000 ,, 


Among the contributors to the present supplement 
are Lord Rayleigh, Mr: Swinburne, Sir W. Crookes, 
Mr. Bryce, Professor Dewar, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Prince Kropotkin, Cardinal Vaughan, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Mr. Frederic Harrison, M. de Blowitz, and 
Dr. Albert Shaw. 

Of the articles in the first volume, those from which 
extracts appear in the expository pamphlet, I have 
left myself no room to speak, but there is ample 
material for criticism and discussion. For instance, 
Mr. William Archer, writing upon the drama, main- 
tains that Mr. Pinero in “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” raised the English acted drama from being 
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a merely insular product, and caused it to take rank 
in the literature of Europe side by side with the plays 
of Dumas, of Sudermann, of Bjornson, and of Eche- 
garay. “What ‘Hernani’ was to the romantic 
movement of the ’thirties, and ‘La Dame aux 
Camellias’ to the realistic movement of the ’fifties, 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ has been to the move- 
ment of the ’nineties towards the serious stage- 
portraiture of English social life. . . . The electric 
thrill communicated to the whole theatrical life of 
Europe by contact with the genius of Ibsen” was one 
of the forces which combined with others to produce 
in “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” an epoch-making 
play. Since its appearance English plays have been 
on an average incomparably better than those pro- 
duced before its appearance. It was a decisive 
symptom of a pre-existing tendency, and demon- 
strated the unreality of that superstition which declared 
the modern English stage foredoomed to intellectual 
impotence, 

Another article which will provoke considerable 
criticism, although in a much narrower field, is Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s paper upon Psychical Research, It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the contempt with 
which Sir William Crookes, M. Richet, Alfred Wallace 
and M. Mammarion—to mention only four—would 
read Mr. Andréw’s Lang’s complacent declaration that 
“science” now regards all the phenomena of trance 
as mere exhibitions of the secondary personality which 
awakens when the normal personality slumbers. 
Equally banal and conventional is Mr. Maskelyne’s 
complacent explanation of the phenomena of clair- 
voyance and psychometry by the clumsy expedients 
of vulgar imposture. 

Mr. Crackanthorpe’s paper on International Arbi- 
tration is a painstaking performance, but his account 
of the Hague Conference is meagre, especially in the 
biographical footnote. It is somewhat startling to 
find careful mention made of an ephemeral pamphlet, 
and no allusion whatever made to the three books 
which have appeared on the subject of the Hague 
Conference. Mr. Holls on “The Peace Conference 
at the Hague”; and M. Merignac’s admirable book 
on the same subject certainly ought not to have been 
ignored in an article professing to give an account 
of that great international Parliament. These, however, 
are spots on the sun. 

The rapidity with which the work has been brought 
out, the immense range of territory which it covers, 
the laudable anxiety of its editors to omit nothing 
which they ought to include, rendered some mistakes 
unavoidable. Let us not dwell upon such flaws, 
which do not seriously detract from the immense 
value of a work upon which the English-speaking race 
on both sides of the Atlantic pride themselves. We 
sincerely hope that the financial results of a work 
which must have entailed an expenditure of between 
£50,000 and £100,000 for literary matter alone may 
be commensurate with the energy which planned and 
the skill which carried out the undertaking. 
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A PLEA FOR A NAVAL POLICY.* 

Mr. ARCHIBALD S. HuRD is uneasy at the amount of 

ublic attention and of public money devoted to the Army. 

€ protests against the predominance of what in the 
nature of the case can only be a secondary arm of defence, 
and re-states once more the vital importance of our naval 
supremacy to our national well-being. Mr. Hurd enters 
a vigorous plea for a definite policy of naval defence that 
will save us from the ruinously expensive panic legislation 
which has rectified naval deficiencies in the past. The 
agitation of the early eighties rescued the Navy from the 
dangerous position into which it had fallen, but it is high 
time that economy and efficiency should replace slack- 
ness, followed by a spell of feverish extravagance. Mr. 
Hurd is full of hope of better things, for he sees a new 
spirit in Whitehall, and a new energy employed upon the 
task of fitting the Fleet for the business of defending the 
Empire. 

MORE THOROUGH SUPERVISION, 

Mr. Hurd gives no succinct account of his views. 
There are, however, many recommendations and sugges- 
tions scattered about his pages. The first essential of a 
definite naval policy, in his opinion, is a clear and_per- 
sistent expression of the nation’s demand that the Fleet 
should be sufficient for the defence of the Empire and 
efficient for the task required of it. There must be no 
listening to those who preach economy in a matter 
where to economise is treason. But though politicians 
have made the public really responsible for the main- 
tenance of the efficiency of the Navy, they never permit 
it to know when that defence has become inadequate. 
Ascreen of Members of Parliament, Government officials, 
and Ministers hides from view those who could tell the 
people how matters stand. In order to obtain a serious 
and deliberate consideration of the actual requirements of 
naval defence Mr, Hurd proposes that both Navy and Army 
estimates should be referred to a Select Committee :— 

The Committee would be informed of the amount that the 
Government considered should be devoted to the purposes of 
defence and the method by which it had been divided le:ween 
the two military services of the Empire—the Navy and the Army. 
It would be their duty to consider the reports of the professional 
members of the naval and military boards on which the estimates 
had been framed, and, if desirable, to interrogate the First 
Naval Lord or the Commander-in-Chief, or any of their depart- 
mental colleagues. The proceedings should be private and 
confidential. Both parties should be represented. 

It should be the duty of the Committee to report to the 
House its opinion on the adequacy of the estimates and 
whether they met with the approval of the technical 
members of the naval and military boards. Mr. Hurd 
attaches rather an exaggerated importance to this last pro- 
vision. Technical members can and do give official assur- 
ances with the same facility as civilian heads of departments. 

WANTED—A BOLD. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

Mr. Hurd would next like to see a bold official declara- 
tion to all whom it may concern that we intend to retain 
our naval supremacy at whatever cost of money. This, 
he believes, would in the long run be economical, for 
when once the Powers are convinced that we are deter- 
mined to adhere to a settled policy they will be more 
likely to desist from the attempt to out-build us. He 
would also like to see this declaration accompanied by. a 





* “ Naval Efficiency : The War-Readiness of the Fleet.” By Archibald 
S..Hurd, Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
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repetition o.-Viscount Goschen’s promise on the eve of the 
Peace Conference to reduce our outlay on ships wheneve: 
our rivals are prepared to do the same. 


A SURVEY OF OUR POSITION. 

Mr. Hurd is no alarmist. The state of the Navy has 
never been better, he believes, nor the outlook so hopeful 
But this should be an incentive to greater improvements 
and more vigorous efforts to perfect the instrument upon 
which our Empire depends for its existence. There is 
much educational work to be done as to the true func 
tions of the Navy. The nervous coast towns must under 
stand that the fleet cannot be tied to their harbours, but 
that its proper place in war time is outside the ports ot 
the enemy. Squadrons should be concentrated and 
battleships grouped. At present we have eleven 
squadrons doing patrol duty in various parts of the 
world, and ships of the most varied description 
are grouped together. There should be more 
cruisers and a more adequate provision for supplying the 
heavy wastage of fersonne/ in war time. Mr. Hurd 
looks to the Colonies for a larger contribution to the 
defence fund of the Empire. At present their contributions, 
with that of India, amount to £317,000 a year—India, 
£161,600 ; Australia, £126,000 ; Cape, £30,000; Natal, 
12,000 tons of coal. In coaling of ships the British Fleet 
exceeds beyond comparison that of any force in the 
world. In gunnery great progress has been made. In 
short, the result of Mr. Hurd’s survey of our position is 
that while there are great improvements that are urgently 
necessary the “ war-readiness ” of the Fleet is an actuality, 
and energy and practical efficiency are taking the place 
of the old system of “ spit and polish.” 

THE PARALYSIS OF THE DOCKYARDS, 

On one point Mr, Hurd utters a serious warning. For 
some time past a creeping paralysis seems to have 
affected the Royal dockyards and some of the private 
establishments. Shipbuilding has become demoralised, 
with the result that battleships take twice as long to 
build and cost twenty per cent. more than they did five or 
six years ago. Even if we allow three years for the 
construction of a battleship, there is at present a de- 
ficiency of six first-class battleships and eight armoured 
cruisers. All these ships would have been in commis- 
sion had the shipbuilding yards been in an efficient 
condition. Two battleships a year will not maintain our 
supremacy in the face of the present keen contest. It is 
barely sufficient to make good the depreciation of ships 
in commission. The growth of the German fleet is a 
constant challenge. At the present rate of increase it 
will hold the balance of naval power in European waters 
in less than a decade. 

IMPERIAL INSURANCE. 


The book contains a useful list of all men-of-war built 
by the Naval Powers since the passing of the Naval 
Defence Act, and numerous diagrams and charts. One 
of the most effective is that illustrating what the Navy 
costs and what it protects. For an annual premium of 
423,876,717 the British taxpayer secures the safety of 
11,894 square miles of territory; of 42,989 miles of 
coast ; of 396,000,000 people, and of 11,550,094 tons of 
merchant shipping. That is to say, for an expenditure 
of 12s. gd. per head of our population the British Navy 
affords protection to a quarter of the world’s population 
and area, and to half of its shipping. 
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ALEXEI MAXIMOVITCH PESHKOFF. 
“ MAXIM GORKY.” * 


ON the rising tide of Gorky adoration comes Dr. 
Dillon’s brief sketch of his life and critical estimate of his 
powers. 

No Russian writer, says Dr. Dillon, has ever so 
rapidly attained such widespread fame—far more fame, 
it seems to many, than he really deserves. Yet it is 
there, and shows no sign of decreasing. “ Probably in 
no country but Russia is a career like Gorky’s conceiv- 
able”; and this because the humaneness “ which con- 
stitutes the woof of the Russian” is ready and over-ready 
to believe in and welcome any outcast or forlorn creature 
showing so much as a spark of the Divine fire. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Alexei Maximovitch Peshkoff was “ the ill-starred son of 
an eccentric upholsterer,” of Nishny Novgorod, born 
March 26th, 1869. His maternal grandfather had been 
degraded under Nicholas I. for cruelty to his soldiers, 
and he seems to have transmitted his nature to his 
daughter. At any rate, Gorky knew little enough of 
parental tenderness. His father dying of cholera (caught 
from Alexei) when the child was only four years old, his 
mother marrying again and anxious to be rid of him, 
Gorky was abandoned to the tender mercies of this 
grandparent, an ancient skinflint of the most hard- 
hearted description, who, however, taught him to read, 
and sent him to school. Before many years even this 
old miser died ; his mother was dead, too, and his other 
relatives, to get rid of a troublesome burden, sent the 
half-taught, forlorn boy of nine years to earn his living in 
a boot ‘Store. 

Truly, “ill-luck dogged young Peshkoff’s footsteps 
throughout the first twenty-five years of his life.” For 
here he scalded his hands, and after a few weeks had to 
go back to his unwilling relatives. After more drifting 
about, a retired non-commissioned officer, then acting as 
cook on a Volga steamer, named Smoory, gave him em- 
ployment, and also a trunk full of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, which he read eagerly. Fired with the desire for 
literature, he set out, at fifteen, for Kazan University, 
but could not enter in. Instead he entered a bakery, 
reminiscences of which may be found in “ Twenty-six 
Men and a Girl” (1899) :— 

For this species of drudgery and humiliation the pay was just 
three roubles, at that time about five shillings a month! No 
wonder the iron entered into his soul, causing a festering wound, 
which even the flight of years has been powerless to cicatrise. 
Those terrible experiences and the almost equally horrible 
sufferings he endured at the salt works should be generously 
taken into account by critics, and put in the balance over against 
Gorky’s rash diatribes against society and its conventional morality. 

Barge work and unloading timber next occupied him, 
and all this time he was reading everything he could find 
to read, until gradually he made acquaintance with the 
enthusiastic students of Kazan University, “ boiling over 
with generous impulses—to whom all things seemed 
possible and easy.” The contrast was too painful :— 

The rifts in the thick veil through which streaks of the endless 
blue had heretofore been visible at times were now wholly 
shut out by darkness as of night, and at last, in the madness of 
despair, ‘‘Gorky” resolved to seek refuge in death, But the 
bullet touching no vital part, the attempt at suicide was unsuc- 
cessful. The wound inflicted was serious, and having been laid 
up “Sin consequence,” he remarks, ‘‘as long as was proper, I 
was restored to health in order to embark in the apple trade.” 





* “Maxim Go ky.” London: Isbister and Co. 
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But he was incapable of sustained effort in any of the prosaic 
callings of humdrum men. A spirit of unrest possessed him which 
no settled occupation could exorcise. 

With his impaired constitution he easily avoided con- 
scription ; but for a time could find no work more 
congenial than selling £vass ; from which misery he was 
rescued by “a _ broad-minded, kind-hearted lawyer, 
named Lanin,” who employed him as a clerk and treated 
him as a friend. Here Gorky at last found congenial 
companionship and a sufficiency of books. But even here 
the demon of unrest pursued him and hunted him forth 
(1890} to the Steppes and his vagrants. Let those who 
wish to know the history of his weary wanderings read 
“In the Steppe.” 

HIS LITERARY 





LIFE. 


His titerary life did not get beyond the aspiration stage 
before 1892. He was then in Tiflis, toiling in the rail- 
way shops :— 

In the intervals of repose, on Sundays and holidays, he jotted 
down on paper some of the incidents of his chequered life, and 
having finally woven a few into the fantastic story of ‘‘ Makar 
Tchudra,” resolved to offer that as a passport into the world of 
letters. He took it to the editor of the Aavkaz, the principal 
Russian newspaper in Tiflis, who read it over while he waited 
and, favourably impressed by the tall, thin figure of the pale- 
faced artisan, who was clad in a plain workman’s blouse, 
accepted it on the spot. ‘‘ You have not signed it, I see,” he 
added, pointing to the blank space at the end. ‘‘ No, not yet,” 
replied Peshkoff, ‘‘ but you may affix the name yourself—Gorky 
—Maxim Gorky.” 

This was the beginning of his fame. At this time he 
came to know Korolenko, who was a real friend to him. 

HIS POPULARITY. 

In a short time people were paying high prices for the 
back numbers of the obscure country journal in which 
Gorky’s first work was published. He was invited every- 
where ; he was lionised, almost worshipped—and this 
when he had done nothing to entitle him to permanent 
fame. One great factor in his success was that in him 
the leaders of all the various political parties thought 
they recognised an advocate of their views—an unparal- 
leled circumstance. 

HIS TYPES OF CHARACTER. 

In his characters Dr. Dillon finds a distressing same- 
ness. They are all, or almost all, a “ Barefoot Brigade” 
—* creatures who once were men.” They adore liberty, 
which Dr. Dillon calls levitically unbridled lust and 
license, plus abandoned selfishness :— 

There are two distinctly defined types of character in the 
cast of Gorky’s psychological studies : the men and women who 
by the sheer weight of their gross, tainted nature sink insensibly 
to the lowest depths of pandemonium whence there is no hope 
of redemption ; and the superior but restless and rebellious 
spirits who, thirsting for liberty, impatient of restraint, hold like 
Satan of old that it is better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven, and are swayed by irrepressible impulse and stirred by 
strong hatred whithersoever they go. 

HIS POSSIBILITIES. 

Clearly Dr. Dillon thinks Gorky is in the main over- 
rated, Yet his final verdict is that if he yield himself to 
the promptings of a better nature, “he may yet change 
promise into achievement.” 

Gorky has now settled down, though he is living under 
permanent police surveillance. He has married, and is 
the father of a pretty little boy of three and a half and a 
baby girl of one year. He is but thirty-three, and yet his 
popularity has overshadowed that of all Russian men of 
letters, living and dead. 
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LIVING LONDON.* 


THIS is a remarkable book. London has_ been 
described by many writers and from many points of 
view—the historic, the social, the statistic. But this 
is the first attempt on any large scale to give a 
vivid picture of London life in all its multitudinous 
phases as it is to be seen at the dawn of the twentieth 
century. The pen and the camera have both been 
employed by competent and skilful hands to reproduce 
as clearly as printers’ ink can do on paper a living, 
moving, palpitating impression of the life of the greatest 
city the world has ever seen. Mr. George R. Sims and 
the forty writers who have contributed sketches to 
the first volume of this work have studied London 
from the living human document. They have not 
troubled themselves about statistics and averages, but 
have successfully endeavoured to give some idea of the 
ever-changing kaleidoscope which may be seen any day 
of the year in the London streets. What an invaluable 
treasure-house of information we should now possess had 
such a work been undertaken at the close of each 
century since the Conquest ! 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


sup with the theatre-goer. We shall join the Londoner in his 
sports, we shall assist at his amusements. We shall see him as 
a baby in his little sister’s arms on the doorstep, and in his 
dainty ‘‘ carriage” in the Park ; a ragged urchin at the Board 
School, and a short-jacketed, high-hatted lad wildly cheering 
his own particular ‘‘ blue” at Lord’s ; we shall pass with him in 
his youth to the workshop, to the barrack-yard, to the mer- 
chant’s counting-house, and to the Government office ; we shall 
see him married on Easter Sunday for a nominal fee, and we 
shall see him stand in the flower and palm-decked church at the 
west where he makes the daughter of a hundred earls his wife. 
We shall behold him among his fellow members at Westminster 
making the laws of his country, and see him among his fellow 
Hooligans in the Borough breaking them. We shall be accom- 
modated with a seat on the bench where the bride of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, prays that her union may be dissolved, and we 
shall sit among the reporters when the magistrate grants the 
bride of St. Peter’s, Walworth, a separation order. 


And so on through all the fluctuations of life down to 
its close. There are several excellent impressionist 
sketches of London as a whole, such as those describing 
the awakening of the great city, or its heavy slumber at 
midnight, or of special types like the loafer or the hawker 
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Kerbstone London: A Quiet Row, Cheapside. 


. Each phase and aspect of London life is described by a 
writer who is well acquainted with his or her subject, and 
Mr. Sims has managed to keep his large band of con- 
tributors very well in hand. The treatment is uniform 
throughout—that of the observant travelier endowed with 
the knowledge of the specialist. In all these cinemato- 
graphic snapshots the human interest is made to pre- 
dominate. Whether it is a day at the Old Bailey or in 
a London barracks, at the Bank of England or the Stock 
Exchange, at the docks, at the theatre, or in the football 
field, in the prison or the coroner’s court, or in the midst 
of the foreign quarter of the East End or Soho, the 
reader sees the daily scene moving before his eyes. The 
following brief extract from Mr. Sims’ prologue gives an 
excellent idea of the point of view from which the book 
has been compiled and the impression which each writer 
seeks to convey :— 


Wherever London eats there we shall eat’; we shall breakfast 
with the market man, lunch with the clerk, dine with Society, and 





.” “Living London.” Vol. I. Edited by George R. Sims. 450 illustra- 
tions. 4to. Cloth. 12s. (Cassell.) 4 


of the kerbstone. The illustrations, 450 in number, have 
been selected with special care, and form a valuable 
pictorial record of London life in all its phases. 


—— 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


WILLIAM BLACK was not a man from whose life’s 
record great biographies are made. A Celtic fervour 
possessed his soul, but it was masked by a constant 
cloak of reserve. He seemed to lack the power of con- 
fiding his emotions even to those who knew him best. 
On infrequent occasions he would give expression to the 
feelings that glowed within with a vehemence that was 
startling. The only real biography of William Black is 
his novels. Into them he put his soul and the labour of 
a lifetime. He was thrifty of his purple patches and did 
not squander in letters what was gathered for his books. 
Only to the nearest and dearest did he ever make a 
revelation of himself as a literary craftsman. 

Such a mental temperament does not provide material 
for a biographer, nor did the outward circumstances of 
Black’s life supply Sir Wemyss Reid with much incident. 





— 
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His life story was a simple one. A restless Scotch lad, 
after an apprenticeship of all-round work as a journalist 
on a provincial paper, he came up to London. After a 
brief preliminary struggle he attained a brilliant success, 
and continued famous and prosperous. Merchant's clerk, 
journalist, essayist, editor—seven years after he set foot 
in London he stepped into the front rank of popular 
novelists as the anonymous author of the “ Daughter of 
Heth.” His delicate delineations of the character and 
temperament of pure and beautiful women won him an 
admiring and affectionate audience. Entire strangers who 
had read his books wrote to him as a trusted friend and 
teacher, and took an anxious interest in the fortunes of 
his charming heroines. 


HOW HE WROTE HIS NOVELS. 


The most interesting pages in the book are those which 
describe Black’s methods as a novelist. He lived quite 
as much and even more really in the imaginary world 
of his own creation than in the work-a-day world in 
which he moved. Sir Wemyss Reid says :— 


Whilst his novel was in progress, and he was weaving in his 
own mind the story that he was about to commit to paper, he 
seemed to be withdrawn into a world of his own, and to be too 
much engrossed with the men and women whom he saw there 
to have eyes for the people of every day life. 


The strain on his nervous system was very great. The 
writing of “Macleod of Dare” added ten years to his 
life. So shaken were his nerves that for months after he 
could not bear to ride in a hansom, and never regained 
his old virility. Of his methods of work after he had 
settled at Brighton and had devoted himself to fiction, 
his biographer says :— 

The autumn holiday with his family was usually taken for the 
purpose of studying the background of scenery for his coming 
novel, or in order to refresh his memory upon some special 
point. The novels were generally begun on the return to 
Brighton in the early autumn, and with one or two short 
stories each took about a year to write. He worked on alter- 
nate days, taking long walks of twenty miles or more over the 
Downs or along the coast on the non-writing days. In these 
walks he used to “‘think out” to the smallest detail the next 
chapter of the story, committing it almost textually to memory. 
Sometimes for months he would have seme portion ready in his 
mind to put on paper, and great was the relief when he was 
able to write it down in its proper place in the book. On one 
occasion he had a whole chapter ready in his mind for over two 
months, 


Every detail was worked up with the utmost care, 
much in the same fashion that Sir Walter Scott gathered 
the materials for the scenery of his romances :— 


For his backgrounds he made very minute and definite notes 
in little note-books which he used to carry about for that purpose. 
In these note-books he described every detail of light and shade, 
colouring and foliage, in any scene he wished to describe, thus 
making word-pictures on the scene he wished to write about. 
He was very particular about accuracy, and consulted doctors 
for medical points, lawyers for legal, and indeed any one who 
could give him information on a point arising in his story about 
which he was uncertain. He spared himself no amount of 
trouble in this preliminary labour; but when once he had 
written out a chapter, he rarely altered it even in a word. 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to add that Sir 
Wemyss Reid has accomplished his task with the skill 
of the practised biographer and the fine feeling of a 
devoted friend.* ~ 


By Sir Wemyss Reid. 





* “ William Black, Novelist: A Biography.” 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
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RUSSIAN TURKESTAN.* 


IT was announced last month by the Russian Govern- 
ment that Russian Central Asia is open’to the European 
tourist. Heretofore special permission has been required 
before any person could penetrate into Russian Turkestan. 
Now the country having been permanently pacified and 
definitely incorporated in the Russian Empire, the door 
is thrown open to visitors, and everyone may enter who 
pleases. Comparatively few are likely to take advantage 
of this permission, but for the multitude who remain at 
home there has been published an admirable book of 
travels entitled “A Travers le Turkestan Russe.” It is 
written by M. Hugues Krafft, and published by Messrs. 
Hachette and Co. It is a magnificent volume, one of 
the most beautifully illustrated and splendidly got up 
that has been issued from the press. It is a monumental 
work which does equal credit to the author, the artist 
and the publisher. M. Krafft did not visit the country 
with a view of writing a book, but he was so much 
delighted with his reception by the Russian authorities 
and so charmed with the country, that he spent several 
months travelling to and fro and collecting a series of 
photographs, upon which he has built up his book. The 
volume, which is handsomely bound in apple-green, 
crimson and gold, contains 265 illustrations and a 
coloured map. The result is that we have in a series of 
photogravures lifelike pictures admirably executed of all 
that is most distinctive in Central Asia. 

The book is divided into seven chapters :—(1) New 
Russian towns; (2) Old native towns; (3) The great 
monuments of Samarkand ; (4) The country and land- 
scapes; (5) Dwellings and customs; (6) Types and 
costumes ; (7) Great Mussulman festivities. There are 
seventy full-page engravings, and nearly two hundred 
other engravings in the text. 

M. Krafft is very enthusiastic about Central Asia. 
The country is too often regarded by Europeans as a 
vast steppe, flat and uninteresting. The author, in 
explaining how he came to remain so long in the country, 
declares :—“ I was charmed by the beauty of the moun- 
tains and the fertile valleys, by the splendour of its 
monuments of the past, by the extraordinary colouring of 
the costume, by the attraction of an eminently picturesque 
population.” 

, It is well that he should have made these photographs 
and produced this book before the influx of the European 
element has blotted out that which is distinctive in Central 
Asian civilisation. 

—_——— 
An lidex of Standard Photograms. 

THIS is an admirable and useful volume deserving of 
the highest commendation (London : Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, W.C. New York: Tennant and Ward, 
30s. net). Mr. H. Snowden Ward, who compiled it with 
the aid of the staff of the Photogram, has rendered great 
service to both the photographers and to the journalistic 
world by the production of this volume. Subscribers 
enjoy the privilege of joining an information bureau, 
which will undertake to seek for a photograph on any 
subject within the British Islands at a charge of Is, 3d. 
The index itself contains a carefully classified catalogue 
of 42,000 photographs. Besides the general directory of 
photographers, and an index of places and names, there 
are indexes of photographs classified under nearly a 
dozen different headings, one of which is devoted to 
lantern-slides, and another to non-published photograms. 





* “A Travers le Turkestan Russe.” By Hugues Krafft. Paris, r902 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES. BY LETTER-WRITING. 


—_—__~-————_—— 


THE FRANCO-ENGLISH GUILD. 

OST of our readers know, at least, the name of 

this society, established first in Paris as a 

sort of entente cordiale. Soon the English 
members equalled the French, and later on it became 
a centre for young English-speaking girl students. 
Officially recognised by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, and having the Ambassadors of Great Britain 
and the United States as its patrons, it has continued to 
throw out fresh branches. Its president, Miss Williams, 
is the examiner of those English girls who are 
candidates for appointments as répétitrices in the 
French Normal schools. Its latest undertaking 
is a home for men students of French—this last 

t the wish of the Comité de Patronage des Etudiants 
“Bavangers 4 la Sorbonne, the members of which, not con- 
sidering it advisable that’ such a section should be under 
State control, thought the Franco-English Guild the most 
suitable establishment for the work. Miss Williams 
announces that a flat.is taken at 6, Rue de la Sorbonne, 
and the young men will have reading and also class- 
rooms of their own, the director of their studies: being 
M. Leopold Sudre, of whose philological work much is 
thought both at Oxford and Cambridge. M. Casimir- 
Perier is the President of the Comité de Patronage, and 
the fact that the proposal is his is very important In view 
of the future of the work. 

UNIFICATION OF SPEECH. 

If it were possible to retrace the last century at a 
bound, and thus find oneself in the midst of the discussions 
of ordinary people, we should the more easily realise 
what changes steam and electricity have made. Who 
then, except amongst ambassadors and such-like, felt the 
need of a common tongue? To the ordinary citizen of 
Oakham, for example, the idea of a week’s trip to 
Paris, Antwerp or Hamburg could never even have 
presented itself—his own town and its environs.was his 
world, except when Buonaparte worried him, or unless he 
were-a soldier. Small wonder that the change of outlook 
has brought discussions about the necessity of some 
universal language, and that the chief talk is; What is 
the feasible scheme? Shall we have an artificial tongue, 
such as Esperanto or the /augue bleue of M. Bolak, or 
shall a natural language be chosen? If the question 
were to be decided by a majority of speakers, 
f suppose there need be no discussion; but the 
questions,"of the day are mostly decided, or rather 
potentially influenced, by minorities. Each newspaper 
in turn takes up the theme. An artificial language is 
so.easily learnt! In three weeks one can make use of it! 
Well, in a few minutes one can learn to use a phonograph, 
and yet who would: prefer phonographic music to a con- 
cert of natural voices? The truth is that sentiment is 
never a negligible quantity, and though we may be 
educated up to the artificial as the universal supplement 
to the mother tongue, yet a man instinctively prefers a 
language which embodies the heart of a_ people. 
But a. preponderating language might mean 
increase of power, and which country will . promote 
the increase of power in a rival? Some, as 
Mr. Bramwell, propose Italian, others Spanish or 
modified Latin. M.,Chapellier’s proposal of a treaty 
between. the Governments of France, England, and 
America, in virtue of which the two. languages shall be 
obligatory in-every school in the countries where E glish 
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and Frencl are the Governmental tongues, is alluring to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. But education is not in 
England wholly a State matter, and treaties in these 
days are usually much discussed before being made ; 
discussion provokes recrimination, and such a proposal 
might engender ill-feeling. If a two-tongued civilisation, 
why not couple the kindred Anglo-Saxon and German ? 
But their very affinity would be a drawback, and the 
acquisition of German is made more difficult by its 
written character. 

The usual will probably happen ; while theorists dis- 
cuss, the people will insensibly determine. No small factor 
would be such bequests to.a nation as.that of Cecil Rhodes. 
International students at Oxford would influence, as in 
the older days Rome, gathering students from all quarters 
of the globe, and again sending them forth, influenced. 
True, the only foreign-speaking students he invites are 
Germans’; but we must not forget that his intention was 
only to show the way to those who, possessing a surplus 
of this world’s goods, would like to invest that surplus 
after his fashion. The invitation to Germany is a 
beginning only, and was determined by the decision of 
the Kaiser, which makes English a compulsory subject. 
M. Chapellier pathetically says that he is old, and would 
like to see his project carried out before he dies ; but 
whilst time and tide wait for no man, neither can they 
be hurried by any. 

THE “COMRADES ALL” PRIZE-WINNERS. 

We have been asked several times who and what these 
are, and ‘what are the governing conditions. When 
during the Educational Conferences in Paris in the 
Exhibition year the Scholars’ International Annual was 
suggested and decided upon, Mr. Stead said he found 
that, in spite of newer notions, most boys and girls liked 
to have prizes; and he would therefore be pleased to 
present a hundred books. The suggestion was at first 
opposed by one or two who rightly condemn the idea of 
right-doing for the sake of a reward ; but it was finally 
agreed that there could be no objection to the gift 
as it was in Mr. Stead’s mind—that is, that in each 
school, wherever in the world a school was entered 
on our books as having scholars conducting a 
correspondence, the Principal of that school should be 
asked to decide which boy or girl was, in his opinion, the 
most worthy, as having been the longest in regular im- 
proving correspondence with a foreign boy or girl, and 
being of good conduct, to receive a prize. No one was 
eligible who had not corresponded more than a year, and 
only one was to be selected from each school. Circum- 
stances have prevented the rigid application of this rule, 
but it has been adhered to in the main, the object being 
a recognition of good work, not an incitement to rivalry. 

NOTICES. 

A French schoolmaster, living near Boulogne, would 
like to make an exchange of homes for his son during 
August and September. 

An Englishman in Spain would be glad to receive an 
English girl under twenty who would be a companion to 
his wife and child. She would; of course, receive board 
and lodging, and teaching in Spanish. 

Heads of schools are reminded that May is the best 
month for starting a correspondence, a as letters are then 
exchanged before the holidays. 

A German-speaking English person would like a holi- 
day engagement, or would act as travelling companion. 
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THE little masterpieces of famous writers comprise 
some of the most perfect pieces of literary workinanship 


in our language. 


To have these characteristic and 


charming essays, short stories, and sketches within 
reasonable compass and ever ready to the hand is both 


a pleasure and a convenience. 


This useful service has 


been performed for the reader by the Little Masterpiece 
Library—a neatly bound, attractive, and clearly printed 


set of twelve volumes. 
well known author, 


Each volume is devoted to a 
-and within its couple of hundred 


pages are included an admirable selection of the best 


specimens of his most perfect writings. 


The task of 


ciscrimination has been carefully performed by a scholar 


of wide reading and sound judgment. 


Few more 


delightful half-hours and odd moments can be spent than 
in dipping into these volumes, reading a page of Lamb, 
De Quincey, Johnson, and Irving, a story by Hawthorne, 
or Goldsmith, or Poe, one of Macaulay’s graphic historic 
word-pictures, or a rugged character study by Carlyle, or 
words of wisdom from the sage maxims of Benjamin 
Franklin, the lofty thoughts of Lincoln, or the eloquence 


of Webster. 
constant temptation to pleasant reading. 


These little volumes will be found to be a: 





* Little Masterpiece Library. Edited by Bliss, Perry. ‘18s. 


Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, London. 
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DUSSELDORF: THE GARDEN CITY OF THE RHINE. 


ITS* EXHIBITION, 
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Bacharach House. 


Wine Restaurant. 


RAVELLERS to the Rhine will this year have 
every inducement to visit a town which they 
too often omit from their itineraries: Diissel- 

dorf, where a great Exhibition, illustrative of progress 
in German art, crafts and industry, is being held. 
Diisseldorf is perhaps the best example of the 
modern German town. It is a city which combines 
an artistic atmosphere with a great industrial reputa- 
tion. It has grown rapidly in recent years, and in its 
arrangement is a model of what an industrial town 
should be. It is known to English and American 
travellers chiefly because of its reputation in connec- 


tion with a certain School of Art, as the birthplace of 


Heine, and as a centre for Electrical Engineering and 
Gun Factories. 

Few German towns are better adapted for holding 
an exhibition. An admirable site has been found 
along the banks of the Rhine, and there 150 acres 
are occupied with certainly the greatest exhibition yet 
seen in Germany. Although confined to Rhineland 
and Westphalia in its industrial side the exhibition 
yet shows the best which Germany can produce in 
those departments of engineering and manufactures 
which have made her a serious competitor in the 
markets of the world. 

The City of Diisseldorf is always an exhibition in 
itself. It probably possesses more public institutions 
than any other town of its size in the world, and 
visitors will be interested in its beautiful parks and 
gardens, art galleries, well laid out fine streets, inter- 
spersed with squares, fountains, gardens, ornamental 
bridges and numerous monuments. 








ITS MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 


Diisseldorf occupies an ideal site on the banks of the 
Rhine. It is in the centre of a district which has 
shared, more than any other, in the commercial up- 
heaval which has taken place in Germany during the 
last ten years. Everywhere there is evidence of 
industrial prosperity, of healthy and vigorous social 
life. Diisseldorf lies on almost a level site by a bend 
of the river, which is here large enough to carry inter- 
national commerce of no small importance. ‘The city 
has been well planned, the modern streets are wide ; 
there are beautiful avenues lined with trees intersecting 
the centre of the city, and well-kept gardens and parks. 
The principal streets are paved with asphalt, and every 
There are wooded squares 
and parks, with pretty ponds and_ rustic boat- 
houses, in the heart of the town. ‘There is, 
apparently, as much elbow-room for development 
in Disseldorf as if it were situated on a western 
prairie. It stretches over a wide area; there are no 
congested centres, and no slums. Round the out- 
skirts are mills and factories and workshops, chiefly 
engineering works, and it may be truly said that in 
Diisseldorf the usual movement of business and work- 
ing people is reversed, and that they go out of the 
city to work and come into it to live. Diisseldorf is 
not a typical Prussian city. The roads and parks in 


street is remarkably clean. 


the neighbourhood and some buildings in the town 
still bear the impress of Napoleon’s influence, as 
Diisseldorf was for fourteen years a French possession, 
and, although that is nearly a century ago, the effect 
of French rule is to be seen in many ways, and even 
the present Emperor has not yet been able to cast out 





The principal street of Diisseldorf. 
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all the French words which have crept into the official 
vocabulary. 

As in all Prussian cities, there is unity of local 
government in Diisseldorf. The Town Council is 
the only elective and administrative authority in the 
city. It has charge of all municipal functions ; it has 
authority over education, it looks after the poor, the 
hospitals, and everything else. The provincial 
authorities make some incursions into what is usually 
considered the work of the communal authorities, in 
Sanitary matters, but otherwise the unity and symmetry 
of the local governmental structure is complete. 

This community of a quarter of a million people is 
governed by a Town Council of thirty-six members, 
drawn from the merchant, manufacturing, and _profes- 
sional classes. There is a Chief Burgomaster, ap- 
pointed for twelve years, and he has six deputies, who 
hold office for 
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houses we get a beautiful example of the logical and 
scientific methods of German officiaklom. Newly 
killed meat is not considered to be good to eat, there- 
fore butchers must not remove it until the evening of 
the day that the animals are killed. It is necessary 
to make ice for the cold stores of the slaughter-houses, 
and the municipality, to keep its ice plant working, 
also sells ice to the general public. Bacteriologists 
and a staff of microscopists examine all meat before 
it is offered for sale. 

The city has two or three sets of municipal baths. 
There is a municipal harbour on the Rhine. Owing 
to a great lack of healthy and cheap dwellings for 
the working classes, the mumicipality has itself erected 
a number of dwellings, and also owns and manages 
dwellings built from a legacy left by a public-spirited 
citizen. 

The munici- 





six years. The 
present Chief 
Burgomaster, 
Mr. Marks, is 
one of the most 
enlightened and 
progressive offi- 
cials in Ger- 
many. It is to 
his influence, 
and to the able 
assistance which 
his Deputies 
render him, that 
much of the 
recent progress 
in municipal 
affairs in Diis- 





pality has car- 
ried on the 
business of wine 
merchant since 
1862. At that 
time the wine 
merchants were 
too poor to lock 
up the capital 
by laying in a 
stock of the best 
wine, and the 
municipality 
came to. the 
rescue, to bring 
the best wine 
within the reach 
of the wealthy, 











seldorf is due. 
The Burgo- 
master and his 
assistants have 
each charge of 
different depart- 
ments, and act as chairmen of committees as well as 
officials. 

Let us see to what extent the public work is con- 
trolled and managed by the municipality. There are 
municipal water, gas, and electric lighting supplies 
and these prime necessaries of life are provided at 
little more than cost price. There is a splendid 
service of municipal electric tramways, owned and 
operated by the municipality. The cars are models 
of cleanliness, and are not disfigured by advertise- 
ments. ‘There are municipal markets, for the sale of 
vegetables, flowers, fish, etc., and municipal slaughter- 
houses, perhaps the finest buildings of the kind in any 
city. No animal is killed for human food except at 
the municipal slaughter-houses, and no meat is 
allowed to go out for consumption until it has borne 
the test of scientific inspection, and is duly stamped 
assafe and sound. In connection with the slaughter- 








as it has done 
to put cheap, 
healthy dwell- 
ings within 
reach of the 
poor. The wine 
business is chiefly wholesale, and is now carried om 
largely outside Diisseldorf. A profit of 66,000 marks: 
a year is made from this branch of municipal! 
work, 

There are a number of restaurants in the parks 
belonging to the municipality, and one in the centre 
of the city. There is a municipal savings bank. 
which proves a most useful institution. Jt is the bank 
of the lower middle class, and of the working people 
when they are well off, and it is supplemented by the 
municipal pawnshop, which is the bank of the poor. 
There is also a bank investing the city’s surplus funds, 
and for lending money on mortgages. 

I may mention that the city maintains a nursing 
home for the aged, the infirm, and the people who 
are too enfeebled to earn their living, and that it owns 
a municipal hospital and has charge of numerous 
charitable institutions. 
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year, and involves the town in a 
subsidy of 47,000 marks. Thus, 
the enlightened City of Diisseldorf 
sinks 167,000 marks a year to 
provide the people with music and 
dramatic art. No one grumbles or 
grudges the expenditure. 

We have now seen the munici- 
pality at work on its constructive 
side. There is also a_ protective 
and restraining side. ‘There is, of 
course, the Fire Brigade. The pro- 
tective sanitary machinery is partly 
in the hands of the provincial 
authorities, who appoint the Public 
Health officers. ‘The police, as in 
all other German cities, have enor- 
mous power, 

No pedlars or cadgers are allowed 
in the streets ; no hawker can shout 








The Ton Halle, ‘Diisseldorf. 


In this building are the Concert Halls; and underneath are the 


left-hand corner, on the ground floor, ts a municipal restaurant, 


We have seen how the municipality provides all 
the communal needs of the people and controls all 
the services which are supposed to be monopolistic in 
character. It is fit that it should finish up by burying 
the inhabitants, when they die, by the municipal under- 
taker in the municipal cemetery. 

The City Council also manages a great educational 
system. All the schools, from the elementary Com- 
mon School up to the High Schools and Technical 
Institutes, are managed by the City Council. ‘There 
is an excellent system of Free Libraries, chiefly 
connected with the schools. There is an Art and 
Craft School and Museum; a Natural History Museum, 
an Art Gallery, and an Academy of Art (which is not, 
however, under municipal management). But the 
facilities for the education of the people do not stop 
at schools, colleges, museums, and libraries. Music 
and the drama is also part of the educational system. 
In this city on the Rhine the management of an Opera 
House and Concert Hall is considered to be a legitimate 
municipal function. The Opera House is a beautiful 
building, where operas are played on four days a week, 
and drama on three days, for eight months of the year, 
by a stock company of high-class artistes in the service 
of the city. The maintenance of this theatre, the only 
one in the city, costs the council 90,000 marks a year. 
The ‘“ Ton-Halle,” or “ Tune-Hall,” is maintained for 
the purpose of municipal concerts. Here concerts 
are given throughout the year, in two large halls in 
winter, and in a beautiful garden amidst fountains and 
flowers in summer, where the citizens drink their beer 
or sip their coffee at little tables under the trees. 
The concert hall costs 30,000 marks a year to main- 
tain. There is also a town band, which had, at one 
time, Mendelssohn fo: a leader. It performs at the 
concert hall, at the theatre and elsewhere during the 


municthal wine cellars. 





bis wares; the milkman must not 
ring a bell; the Italian organ- 
grinder and the “German” band 
are unknown, and the raucous voice 
of the newspaper-boy is never heard. No newspapers 
are, in fact, sold in the streets, and there is not a 
single newsagent’s shop in the town, except at the 
railway station. ‘The newspapers are delivered in the 
morning and evening in a quiet, leisurely and unos- 
tentatious Way. 

It will be understood from all this that the develop- 
ment of the City government is not cramped. Th 
Council enjoys extraordinary facilities for borrowing 
money. Loans are borrowed for long periods. On« 
department lends to another, and loans are obtained 


On the 








The Krupp Pavilio.. 
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from the public through the leading banks. The 
water, gas, and electric lighting works, the slaughter- 
houses, markets, baths, and tramways are all managed 
so that they make a profit, or at least pay expenses ; 
but the:main object is to provide cheap and efficient 
services, not to accumulate profits. When surplus 
profits are in hand at the end of the year, the money 
apparently goes to the development of different 
departments, not to the reduction of local taxation. 
In fact the German citizen has a little difficulty in 
knowing how all his taxes are spent. The Munici- 
pality collects the whole of the taxes, passing on to 
the State what belongs to it, and retaining its own 
share. Its chief source of revenue is the supple- 
mentary income-tax. The taxes are levied on the 
capital value of properties in order that land, suitable 
for building sites, may be taxed at its full value. 

The Municipality does not, like the London County 
Council, carry out directly a great deal of structural 
work. It employs contractors, and it does not concern 
itself with the amount they pay their workpeople. 
There are no labour clauses in the municipal contracts. 

The administration is exceptionally efficient ; the 
city officials are very painstaking, and the absence of 
companies reduces temptations to a minimum, and 
the honour of the official is held in high esteem. 

It is this city, therefore, with its highly developed 
civic organisation, which has had the public spirit to 
organise the greatest exhibition yet held in Germany. 
The work has been a serious strain on the town 
officials, but they began’ early and worked with pains- 
taking care. The general director of the Exhibition 
is Dr. Wilms, one of the deputy burgomasters, who 
has given his services gratuitously, and worked over 
two. years for the Exhibition with great energy and 
enthusiasm. 

Among the chief features of the Exhibition may be 
mentioned a monumental Art Gallery, which will be a 
permanent building. It contains an exhibition of the 
finest works of contemporary German art, and the 
pick of historical collections. The Exhibition will not 
be confined to painting, but includes all branches of 
art, such as sculpture in stone, 
wood, ivory, metal and clay, 
examples of the goldsmith’s art, 
furniture, tapestry, etc. The 
ecclesiastical treasures have 
been compiled from Church 
authorities and private collec- 
tions throughout Germany. 

One of the great features of 
the Exhibition is the huge 
palace erected by the world- 
famous firm of Krupp. It con- 
tains examples of armaments 
of all kinds, and gigantic pro- 
ductions of the iron and steel 
industries. Krupp works are at 
Essen, near Diisseldorf; the 
firm employ over 50,000 people. 
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The Machinery Hall, built entirely of iron, with 
stone and glass gables, is an immense structure near!) 
1,000 feet long, and covering an area of five acres 
It contains a marvellous display of modern machinery, 


new inventions, and the best productions of the Rhinc- 
The display of 


land and Westphalia steel industries. 
electrical machinery is particularly striking. 

The great Industrial Hall covers an area of seven 
and a half acres. It is beautifully decorated, ani! 
contains twenty-five groups of exhibits. A section is 
devoted to model working-class dwellings, and an 
important international conference on housing will be 
held during the Exhibition. 

Travellers who may not be keenly interested in the 
industrial side of the Exhibition will find interest in 
the liberal entertainments provided. The town has 
had in its service, as directors of its musical society, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. There will be daily 
concerts during the Exhibition, and the Municipa! 
Theatre will give a series of performances of Shake- 
speare’s plays and other classical masterpieces under 
the auspices of the Goethe Society. 

There will be the usual accompaniments of al! 
great exhibitions : illuminated fountains, firework 
displays by Mr. Brock, of Crystal Palace fame, pano- 
ramas, water sports, captive balloons, etc. ‘The 
Exhibition will be the meeting-place of many inter- 
national gatherings, including the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, the British Naval Architects, the 
International River Navigation, Congress on Work- 
men’s Assurance, Red Cross Societies, etc. 

The Exhibition was opened on the rst of May by 
the Crown Prince, under whose patronage it is, and 
will be visited by the Kaiser, who has taken a keen 
interest in its organisation and revised the plans, next 
month. 

Diisseldorf is in touch with easy means of com- 
munication, not only throughout Germany, but also 
throughout Europe. Its proximity to the great railway 
centre of Cologne makes it easily accessible from all 
quarters. 

Diisseldorf can be reached from England by various 
routes. One can make the journey 
all the way by boat, through Hol- 
land and up the Rhine—a most 
delightful journey in summer. 
Another route, combining sea 
voyage in splendid boats and 
railway journey, is by the Great 
Eastern Railway to Harwich, 
thence by boat to the Hook of 
Holland, and thence by train 
via Rotterdam. The South- 
Eastern Railway provides shorter 
and quicker routes. One is by 
Flushing, another still shorter 
by Ostend, while those who 
prefer the shortest possible sea 
passage can go by Calais. 

Rosert Dona.p. 
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List of THE Leapinc ConTents oF Current PeriopicaLs. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—InTrernNaTionaAL NewsCo. 1octs. April. 
Along the Mississippi. Illus. J. Swain. 

Divorce and the Family. Rev. P. S. Grant. 

Indian Children at School. Illus. Anne O’Hagan. 

The Biass Band. Illus. H. Sutherland. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.— 


Apri 
France and the Religious Orders. F. W. Parsons. 
Origin and Causes of the Chinese Crisis. Rev. J. Freri. 
The True Authors of England’s Reformation. Rev. W. Fleming. 
Determinism versus Free-Will. Rev. J. J. Ming. 
Austrian Explorations in Lycia. Donat —. 
St. Ignatius and John Bunyan. Rev. J. Ric 
The Ancient Cathedrals of Scotland. Dom Mick. ael Barrett. 
The Jesuits and Tyrannicide. Rev. H. G. Ganss. 
The Relations of Economic Theories to Ireland’s Downfall. J 
The New Language Despotism in the Philippines. B. J. Clinch. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. 
The Meeting of the American Historial Association at Washington. 


Robert le Bougre and the Beginnings of the Inquisition in No: thern France 
C. H. Haskins. 


Surns and Ores, 1 dol. 


J. O'Shea. 


April. 


Studies in the Sources of the Social Revolt in 138r. Contd. G. Kriehn. 

Who burned Columbia? J. F. Rhodes. 

Papers of Sir Charles R. Vaughan, 1825-1835. Concld. 
Anglo-American.—s9, CHANcery LANne. 1s. April. 

The Transatlantic Society of America. Illus. T. C. Knauff. 

Anglo-German American Amenities in the Arctic. Illus. R. Stein. 


The English Combine Movement. E. E. Gellender. 


Across the Atlantic—Then and Now. Illus. A. Koppell. 

Our Steel and Iron Industries. E. Maxey. 

New York’s Comptroller. Illus. D. E. Fralick. 

Hotels and a Bit of Relative History. Illus. H. A. Hubbard. 
Antiquary.—Srock. 6d. May. 


Minster Church, Kent. Dom H. Philibert Feasey. 

The British Section of Antonine’s Ttine srary. Contd. Canon Raven. 

The Dragon of Deerhurst. Ilus. E. Sidney Hartland. 

Scalds and Troubadours ; a Voyage from the Orkney Islands to Palestine, 


Anno 1152. Concld. J. G. Fotheringham. 
Architectural Review. — ErrincHam House, Arunpet STREET, 
STRAND. 6d. April. 
The Churches of John Francis Bentley. Illus. H. Ricardo. 


Charterhouse. Illus. Basil Champneys. 
Van Eyck’s Discovery. Mrs. C. J. Heringham. 
Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cts. 

Education ‘n the Philippines. ‘Antonio Regidor Ju ado. 

The New Race Question in the South. Samuel A. Hamilton 

The Unity of Christianity and Judaism. Theodore F. Seward. 

The New Woman. Boyd Winchester. 

The Future of the Woman’s Club. Winifred Harper Cooley. 

Maurice Maeterlinck and the Bees. Axel Emil Gibson. 

An Economic Vi:w of Fashion. Julia Cruikshank 

Edwin Markham ; a Prophet-Poet of the Fraternal Stite. B 
Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. May. 


Frontispiece :— The Evening of the Battle of Waterloo” 
Crofts. 


April. 


O. Flower. 


after Ernest 


The European Armour and Arms of the Wallace Collection. Hllus. Guy 
Francis Laking. 

The French Pictures at the Wallace Collection. Illus. Contd. Claude 
Phillips. 

Charles Robert Leslie. Illus. G. D, Leslie and F. A. Eaton. 


Mr. Reginald Vaile’s Collection of 18th Century French Pictures. Illus. 
Contd. Frank Rinder. 


A Pirated Cosway. Illus. Archdeacon Sinclair. 


.A “New” Palma Vecchio. Illus. Lilian Priuli-Bon. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review.—Orrexrat Institut, WOKING. 55. 
April rs. 


The Persian Gulf. H. F. B. Lynch. 

Is State-Aided Education suitable to the Present Circumstances of India? 
Sir R. K. Wilson. 

Lord Canning and Lord Milner. Siz John Jardine. 

The Progress of the Municipal Idea in India. A. Rogers. 

The Poverty of the Rayat. Rusticus. 

Morocco ; the Sultan and the Bashadours, 

The Prince of Wales Professorship of History at the South African College. 
Prof. S. Fremantle. 

The Age of Manika Vacagar. L. C. Innes. 

Concerning Marriage Customs in Japan. Charlotte M. Salwey. 

China ; the Avars and the Franks. E. H. Parker 

Siam’s Intercourse with China. Contd. Major G. E. Gerini. 
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Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. April. 
The New Army of the United States. O. G. Villard. 
Allegra ; Byron’s Daughter. Agnes Repplier. 
Pan-American D plomacy. J. W. Foster. 
The Play and the Gallery. Elizabeth McCracken. 
The Day’s Work of a Forester. P.G,. Huston. 
Oliver Ellsworth and Feteration. F. G. Cook. 
Our State University. An Athenian. 
Omaha, the Prairie City. W. R. Lighton. 
Jane Austen. F. Greenslet. 

May. 


Badminton Magazine.—Heinemann. ts. 
On Captaincy. Lord Hawke. 


Shooting the Rapids. Illus. Lieut.-Col. A. Haggard 
Jockeys, Betting, and Bookmakers. The Man on the Cours 
Women on the Links. Illus. Margaret Boys. 
Sark ; the Garden of Cymodoce. Illus. Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 
‘The Test Matches in England. H. Gordon. 
Sammy; My Dog Friend. Illus. A. J. Boger. 
Our Opening Day in Iceland. Illus. J. Fort. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warrriow. ts. 6d May. 


Prog-ess of B anking in Great Britain and Ireland ducing 1901. Contd. 
The Budget. 
The Prop ysed Duty on Cheques. 


The Mint and Its Work. Illus. 

Banking Facilities and British Import Trade. F. E. Steele 
Bookman.—Dopp, Mean anv Co., New York. 25cts. April 

Dramatisations of Scott. Illus. P. Welstach. 

Literary, Artistic, and Bohemian London in the Seventi-s Ilus. J. H. 
Hager. 

The New York Evening Newspapers. Illus. B. Stark 


Canadian Magazine.—Owrario PustisuinGc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. April. 

Horatio Walker and - Art. Illus. M. L. Fairbairr 

The Bank Sparrow Bird Troglodyte. Illus. F. Hope. 


Henry Hudson ; the Great Seaman of the North. G. Johnson. 
Curling in ¢ anada. | a J. K. Munro. 
Prof. W. Clark. E. Champion, 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. May. 
Our Schoel Army. Illus. A. E. Johnson. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse.t. 6d. May. 


The Rise of the Unicorn. Illus, B. Wilson. 

The Station Beautiful. Illus. A. Sieveking and H. Macfarlane. 

Youthful Peers and Peeresses. With Portraits. Mrs. Leily Bingen. 

Phil May, Artist and Actor. K. J. Thomas. 

Some Famous Old Blues. M. R. Roberts 

The Most Costly Animals at the Zoo. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 
Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. 

The Development of China. Illus. F. Lynwood Garrison. 

A Study of British Tank Locomotives. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 

The Foundry Cupola; and How to manage It. R. Buchanan. 

Gas-Power Plants for Mining. Illus. H. Pettibone 

The Modern Tall Steel Building ; Corrosion and Fire Dangers. 

Smith. 
Alternating Current Engineering. Illus. B. Behrend. 
Notes viet Accident Prevention in Engineering Workshops. 


May. 


Illus. G. W. 


Bissel 
Low-Gr oo Iron Ores for the Smelting Furnace. T. B. Grierson. 
Catholic World.—22, Parexnoster Row. 1s. April. 
What Wage is a Living Wage? Rev. J. A. Ryan. 
Luini; the Child of the Alps. Illus. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
My Recollecti ms of Victor Hugo. Illus. Mrs. B. Te sling. 
The Akropolis of Athens. Illus. Rev. D. Quinn. 
Submarine Navigation. Illus. 
Caxton Magazine.—Bt ADES. 1s. April 15 
“ Ca’ Canny ” in the Printing — G, B. Dibblee 
The £2,225 Caxton. Illus. H. 
Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow Htius. J. C. Woollan. 
Mr. J. P. Nannetti. Illus. L. 
The Crystal Palace Exhibiticn. Illus. Contd. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. May. 
The Great Southwest. Illus. R. S. Baker. 
A Noteworthy Letter of Whittier’s. W. L. Phelps. 
Washington ; the Capital of Our Democracy. Illus. H. L. Nelson, 
For Civic Improvement. Illus. S. Baxter 
The Recollections of a Player. Illus. J. H. Stoddart. 
Is the Moon a Dead Planet? Illus. W. H. Pickering 
Mr. Swinburne. With Portrait. E. Gosse. 
The Summer Life of the Queen of Roumania. 
How the Voice looks. Illus E. W. Scripture. 
Conversations with Four German Chancellors. W. 


Illus. Zoé de Balatchano. 


brand. 


von Schier 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernoster Row. 
Lighthouse Observations. 
Food Remainders ; the Ha:vest of the London Poo:. 
Harmony in Colours. 
The Game of Sy ag Prof. Hoffmann. 
Mrs. Hugh M.ller’s Jornal, ties by Her. Granddaughter. 
Some Sensations in the Art W 
A Fatal Experiment with a Selatan Boat in 1866. H. Willi ms. 
Westminster and Coronations. W. coe 
Colonial Secreta.izs I have known. T. H. S. Escott. 


7d. May. 


Bessie Hatton. 


Chautauquan.—Cuauravqua Press,CLEVELAND, OH!0. 20 cts. April. 


The Japanese University for Women. Illus. E. W. Clement. 


Heligoland; the Smallest Gem in the Kaise:’s Crown. V. Van Marter 
eede, 

Formative Incidents in American Diplomacy. Illus. Contd. E. E. 
Sparks. 

A Tramp through the Southern Black Forest. Illus. W. H. Hulm>. 


Goethe’s “ Faust.” R. W. Deering. 


Church Missionary 0 ee” aS Missionary SOCIETY. 
May 


The Student Convention at Toronto. H. E. 


Dr. Dennis’s Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. E. S. 
Church Quarterly Review.—Svorriswoope. 6s April. 

English Coronations. Contd. 

Bible Reading. 

The Church ea the Clergy b-fore the Civil Wars, 

Novels of Irish Peasant 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 

Some Tendencies of Modern Nonconformity. 

Teaching the Old Testament. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Ecclesiasticus ; the Newly Discovered Fragments. 

Episcopacy and Reunion. 

The New Education Bill, 
Contenporary Review.—Cotumsus Co. as. 6d. Mary. 


The Government Education Bill. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

What are We to do with Ireland? T. W. Russell. 

Cecil Rhodes’s Early Days in South Africa. Sir Charles Warren. 
Schadenfreude. Miss Frances Power ‘ 

How I governed Buffilskraal. Contd. Captain X. 

“The Evangelical Basis of Free Churchism. P. T. Forsyth. 
Soul-Wandering as it Concerns Animals. E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 
Plant Sanitation. J. B. Carruthers. 

A View of Ibsen, A, Maynard Butler. 

The Duty on Corn, A Conservative Peer, 
“The Becquerel Rays, William Ramsay. 
“The Anarchist Movement in Spain. Stoddard Dewey. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Exper. 1s. 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. 
Of Literary Forgers. Charles Whibley. 
A Century of Irish Humour. Stephen Gwynn. 

The English Friends of Marie Antoinette. S. G. Tallentyre. 
A Londoner’s Log-book. Contd. 
"he Language of Schoolboys. Nowell Smith. 


Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationat News Co. 
Vesuvius : the Destroyer of Cities. Illus. B. F. Fisher. 
Some American Figure-Painters. Illus. K. Cox. 
Husbands and Wives. R. Pyke. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Illus. Contd. J. B. Walker. 
The Influence of Victor Hugo. Illus. E. Gosse. 
The German Emperor and a Confederation of Nations. 


Walker. 
Zealand Beauties. Illus. V. Thompson. 


Crampton’s Magazine.—Trenerne. 6d. May. 
Kings of Comedy. Contd. J. Forster. 
-Canadian Reminiscences. Contd. Jessie Tremayne. 


May. 
Alexander Innes Shand. 


6d. April. 


Illus. J. B. 


Crisis.—17, JouNnson’s Court, FLeer Street. 
Back to the Land. Contd. 
The National Conference on Housing. 
The Farm Labourer in Devonshire. Rev. A. Taylor. 
‘The Farm Labourer in East Dorset. A. J. Crespi. 
Depopulation in the Highlands. Margaret Clark. 


6d. April 15. 


Critie.—Purnam, New York. 
Browning’s Treatment of Nature. Contd. 
Ruskin’s Uaria. W. G. Collingwood. 
The Russian Reviews. Illus. Victor S. Yarros. 
Charles F. Lummis. Illus. Constance G. Du Bois. 
Real Conversation with Mr. William Heinemann. William Archer. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6s. 
Coronation Rites. Rev. Fr. Columba Edmonds. 
Scottish Coronations. Miss Kinloch. 

Editing and Reviewing. Abbot Gasquet. 

Political Economy of Leo XIII. C. S. Devas, 
Dante and Shakespeare. FE. Ga ardner, 

St. Gregory Nazianzen. Rey. J. Freeland. 

The Foundation of Philosophy. T. F. Willis. 
Scottish Ciste-cian Houses. Dom Michael Barrett. 


25 cts. April. 
Stopford Brooks. 


April r5. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Economie Review.—Rivincrons. 3s. April 15. 
Co-operation as a Factor in the Housing Probl:m. H. W. Wolff. 
Luxury, Ancient and Modern. Miss E, Simey, 

The Small Holdings of Far Forest, Wo.cestershire. Rev, G. F. Eyre. 


The ay spree Resources and Prospects of the Australian Bk Ps calth. 


. F, Rowland. 
aghestan! Co-operation in the United Kingdom. A. Dulac. 
Tae Relations of Economics to Ethnology. W. W. Carl.le. 


Edinburgh Review.—Lonamans. 6s. 
War as a Teacher of War. 
Lady Sarah Lennox ; a Whig Lady of the Eighteenth Century. 
The Recent History ‘of Abyssinia. 
The Rabbit. 
The Death-Logend in F.lk-Lore. 
British Poticy in Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 
John Richard Gzeen. 
‘The English Forests and Forestal Laws of the Thirteenth Century. 
Assyrian Politics. 
M. Anatole France. 
Life of Napo.eon I, 
Lord Rosebery and the Opposition, 


Educational Review.—American Scuoot Anp CotLtece Text-Book 
Acency. 1s.8d. Apzil. 

Moral and Religious Instruction in France. J.C. Bracq. 

What shall the Small College do? A. P. Brigham. 

Lectures versus Recitations. F.C. French. 

Cost of an Academy Education. Clay Herrick. 

Education and Social Progress. Ira W. Howerth. 

Normal Schools of Japan. M. C. Leonard, 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. R. Edwards. 

History-Teaching in New York State. 

The Classics in Modern Education. W. Baird. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 

Cecil Rhodes : 

Asa Man anda Friend. Dr. Hans Sauer. 

The Story of the Indaba. Dr. Hans Sauer. 

His Place in History. C. de Thierry. 

The ‘ View of the World.” G. Seymour Fort. 
The Army of India and Imperial Defence. Major-Gen. Sir Edwin Collen. 
The Navy List. Vice-Adm. Sir Cyprian B.idge. 
An Imperial Alliance. Watson Griffin, 
Is County Cricket really ‘‘ Overgrown”? W. J. For 
The Americanisation of British Electrical Enterprise. 
A Day’s Fishing on the Cornish Coast. F. G. Aflalo. 
Why not purchase an Annuity? ? Thrift. 
With ‘‘ Thorneycroft’s.” Contd. B. Garland Matthews. 
Thirty Years in Australia. Contd. Ada Cambridge. 


Engineering Magazine,—222, Srranp. 1s. May. 
Coal Resources of the Pacific. Illus. H. Emerson. 
Railway Development in Federated South Africa. Illus. 
Money-Making Management for Workshop and Factory. 
The Growth of Economy in Marine Engineering. 
McFarland. 

The Operation of the Modern Grain Elevator. Illus. 
The Status of the Naval Engineer. C. M. Johnson, 
The False Witness of the ‘Test Bar. R. Buchanan, 
The Factory Office. K. Falconer. 

English Historical Review.—Loncmans. 5s. April 15. 
The Later Rulers of Shirpurla or Lagash. Contd. Sir H. H. Howorth, 
Tirechan’s Memoir of St. Patrick. Prof. Bury. 
The Authorship of Lord Durham’s Canada Report. Dr, R. Garnett, 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Prof. York Powell. 
The Creation of Boroughs. Miss Mary Bateson. 
Copyhold Cases in the Early Chancery Proceedings. A. Savine. 
The Funeral of Napoleon and His Last Papers. J. Holland Rose. 

English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwin. 6d. May. 

Famous Foreign Coronations. Illus. Agnes and Jessi Wishart Brown. 
Victor Hugo. Illus. A. C. Baily. 
Mrs. G. F. Watts’s Terra-Cotta ieee. Illus. 


April, 


oe M. Lacey. 


A. Cooper K+y. 
C. U. Carpenter. 
Illus W. M. 


D. A. Willey. 


Mrs. Stewart Erskine. 


Martin Hume; a Record-Sifter and His Work. Illus. W. Henry. 
Englishwoman’s Review.—WILLIAMs AND NorGate. 1s. April. 
Laws regarding Marriages of Affinity. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cts. Apzvil. 
Frances Allitsen, “Guy d’Hardelot” and Liza Lehmann. Illus. W. 
Armstrong. 
Everybody’s Magazine.—J. WANAMAKER, NEw York. 10 cts. 


April. 
The Prince of Monaco and Deep Sea Exploration. 
The Gustave Zédé ; Warfare under Water. _Lilus. 
Gannets, Murres, Auks, etc. Illus. H. K. Job. 
Booker ‘I. Washington. With Portrait. W. H. Page. 


Illus, E. P. Lyle, jun. 


Expositor.—Hopper Anp StouGHTon, \ 1s, May. 
Henry Drummond. J. Y. Simpson. 
Ruth ; a Hebrew Idyl. Rev. Armstrong Black. 
Bitter or Honeysweet ? Canon Winterbotham. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHAtt. 6d. May. 


The Priesthood without Pedigree. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 
The Title ‘‘Son of Man.” Rev. James Croskery. 
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Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt: as. 6d. May. 

Cecil John Rhodes. E. B. Iwan-Muller. 

Cecil Rhodes in Egypt. Edward Dicey. 

“Collapse ot England.” W. S. Lilly. 

The Revival of France. Calchas. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Charles Bastide. 

A Cosmopolitan Oxford. F.C. S, Schiller. 

An Educational Bill of Settlement. Cloud-sley Brereton. 

The Education Bill. Dr. Macnamara. 

The Question of Gibraltar. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

The Rejection of Falstaff. Prof. A C. Bradley. 

The Irish Land Bill of 1902. Judge O’Connor Morris. 

Organisation or Protection? Henry W. Macrosty. 

New Forms of Locomo ion and Their Results. John Scott Montagu. 

British Shipping. With Diigram. J. Holt Schooling. 

Henry Ryecroft ; an Author at Grass. Edited by George Gissing. 
Forum.—Gay Anp Birp. 35 cts. April. 

The Example of the Malay States, S. Brooks. 


The on of the Intestate Commerce Act, and Railroad Pooling. 


- A. Robertson. 
sisincieat in the Army, Major J. H. Parker. 
Shall the United States lease Its Grazing Lands? J. P. Irish. 


The Disintegration and Reconstruction of the Curriculum. Prof. G. T. 
Ladd. 


The Boer in Battle. E. B. Rose. 

Preservation of Large Game. E. V. Wilcox. 

The Anglo- Japanese Alliance. A. M. Low. 

Prince Henry’s Visit. P. S. Reinsch. 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution. H. L. West. 
Our Chaotic Education. P. H. Hanus. 

{s England being Americanised? H.W. Horwill. 
Women at German Universities. Martha K. Genthe. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. rocts. April. 
Farming-out Convicts. Illus, B. F. Blackburn. ; 
Northern Kentucky in War Time. Illus. U. Lloye 
Samuel M. Jones; Golden Rule Mayor of Toledo. ties, E. Saulsbury. 
The Life Principle. Illus. J. D. Sherman. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—CuHatro anv Winpus. 1s. May. 
The Duke of Ripperda. R. D. Home. 
The Aspen Tongue. A. Smythe Palmer. 


Some Domestic Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. E. Williamson Wallace. 


Watling Street in Bucks. W. Bradbrook. 
The Canon Law and {ts Authority in England. J. E. R. Stephens. 
Village Chronicles. Arthur Ransom. 
Leaves from Lakeland. W.T. Palmer 
The £4,000 Bible—and Others. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. April rs. 

The Voyage Southward of the Discovery: 

London to Madeira. Illus. H.R. hay 

From Madeira to the Cape. Illus. Murra 

The Discovery and the Relief Ship. ‘i Sir C. R. Markham. 
The Glaciers of Kangchenjunga. Illus. D. W. Freshfield. 
The Russian Polar Expedition in the Saxya. Baron E. von Toll. 


A Proposed Expedition to the North Magnetic Pole. Capt. R. Amundsen. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. May. 
Japanese Home-Gardening. Illus. Douglas Sladen. 
The Wellingtonia. Illus. Mrs. Eliza Brightwen. 
The Coronation of Edward I. ‘Illus. Clotilda Marson. 


Girl’s Realm.—Norrotk Street, STRAND. 6d. May. 
Pcincess Victoria Louise of Prussia. Illus. Minka von Drachenfels. 
The Guild of Play. Illus. Grace Cooke. 

The Royal Drawing Society, Illus. Alice Corkran. 
Flower Clubs. _ Illus. ae Waldron. 
Girls with the Gun. Illus. G. A, Wade. 
Good Words. —IspisterR. 6d. May. 

Tabachetti and the New Jerusalem. Illus. J. E. W hitby. 
The King’s Champion. Hus. Rev. J. H. T. Perkins. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. Illus. Contd. F. D. How. 
3rowning’s Treatment of Nature. Stopford A. Brooke. 
Dr. Smyth of Donegal. Illus. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 34d. April ro. 
Fashions in Beauties. Illus. 
My First Novel. Illus. M. Pemberton. 
Hezekiah’s Third Wife ; a Romance of Bird Life. Lillie H. French. 
What a Microbe Specialist does. Illus. W.M. Webb. 
Coronets repaired Here. Illus. A. Birnage. 
. Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. ts. 2d. April. 
The Exploration of Eastern Palestine. Col. C. R. Conder. 
New England Preachers as tested by Time. Rev. a Cook. 
The Value to the Clergy of Poetic Studies. Prof. T. W. Hunt. 
Psalm CX. ; Question of Authorship. Prof. W. C. ‘Wilkinson 
Are Miracles possible? Prof, E. J. Hamilton. 


House.—Unwin. 6d. May. 
Some Sketches from South Kensington Museum. Illus. 


Humane Review.—, York Srreet, Covent Garpen. 1s, April 15. 
The Ethics of Blood Sports. Dean Stephens. 

Ruskin as a Pioneer. W. J. Jupp. 

The Howard Association. Appellant. 

Our Debt to the Quadruped. J. H. Moore. 

The Calumniated Cat. Mr rs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 

The King v. John Johnson. T. Baty. 
The Horse, J. Connell. 

The Economics of Hunting. T. Stanley. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuein. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Ethical Value of Hellenism. A. W. Benn. 
Religion and Ethics. G, W. Knox. 

The Conception of Nature in the ¢~ of Meredith. F. M. Stawell. 

The Ethics of Speculation. J. A. Ryan. 

The Place of Ethics in the Table of the Sciences. Rev. J. H. Harley. 
America’s Duty in the Philippines. W. M., Salter. 


International Monthly.—Isrernationat News Co. 1s. April. 
The Modern Soldier and Military Lessons of Recent Wars. C. W. Larned. 
The Problem of the Universe. S. Newcomb. 

Contemporary French Philosophy. A. Fouillée. 
Maeterlinck’s Essay on the Life of Bees. E. Rod. 

William Chary Brownell as Critic on Fine Art. R. Sturgis. 
Government Control of the Trusts. E. Steinbach. 

Export Bounties on Sugar in Europe. R. Hotowetz. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt. Dustin. 6d. May. 
Irish Exiles and West Indian Slaves. M. R. 
In the Black North a Hundred Years Ago. Irish Suggarth. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. April. 
Israel and Totemism. S. A. Cook. 
Saadyana. Contd. Prof. S. Schechter. 
What Jews may learn from Harnack. Dr. F. Perles. 
The — Arabiin Siddur and Jahja Salih’s Commentary on It. Prof. W. 
3ac er. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library. Contd. 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld, 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortuumBertanp 
VENUE. 6d. April 15. 
Notes on Queensland. Lord Lamington. 


Journal of the Royal United hey y Institution.—J. J. Kecimer. 
15. 


What Should be the Disposition of the MC: aterial and Personnel of the British 
Navy in Time of Peace, and How can the Peace Strength be most 
rapidly expanded to War Strength? Lieut. L. H. Hordern. 

India’s Power to aid the Empire. Major A. C. Yate. 

The Blockhouse System in South Africa. Lieut.-Col. R. M. Holden. 

Naval Intelligence and Protection of Commerce in War. Sir John Colomb. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April ro. 
Weddings in Art. Illus. F. Dolman. 
A French Trousseau. Illus. Marie Belloc. 
The Royal Cake-Makers. Illus. J. A. Middleton. 
A School for Wives. Illus. Milton Brooke. 
The Prospects of a Japanese Bride-to-be, Illus. K. and A. Sano. 
The Court of the Emerald Isle. Illus. A. Hastings. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvutcuinson. 1s. May to. 

The Duke and Duchess of Somerset. Illus. 
At the Coronation of the King. Illus. K. Murray Eliot. 
European Coronations. Illus. 
Peeresses at Coronations. Illus. Hon. Mabel Vereker 
The Coronations of Queens-Consort. _ Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
The State Coaches of Europe. Illus. . A. Wade. 

Leisure Hour.—536, Parernoster Row. 6d. May. 
The Horse Supply of om World. W. J. Gordon. 
Going Steerage. Illu 
An Indian Welcome -_ Dr. J. Oldfield. 
Reminiscences of Some Interviews. An Active Journalist. 
Impressions of Mandalay. Illus. Major-Gen. Creagh. 
George Crabbe ; a Poet of the Poor. Illus. Grace , Marshall. 
The German Universities. James Johnston. 
Tommy ; Life of a Waif. Illus. Rosa M. Barrett. 


Library.—Kecan Pave. 3s. April 15. 
The Franks Collection of Armorial Book-Stamps. Illus. A. W. Pollard, 
Public Lending Libraries for the City of London. A. L. Clarke. 
ys Early Essay by Panizzi. W. E. A. Axon. 
2s Matinées du Roi de Prusse. L. Giles. 
Sale Prices of Incunabula, rgoo-190r. ’ 
English Book-Illustration of To-day. Illus. R. E. D. Sketchley. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Puitapetenra. rs. April. 
Some Advance Hints to Travellers. W. H. Francis. 
A Garden of Native Plants. E. E. Rexford. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonecmans. 6d. May. 
In a Devonshire Garden. F. Whishaw. : 
I'he Duchesse de Montpensier ; la Grande Mademoiselle. Eveline C. Godley. 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o, NorroLk STREET, STRAND. rocts. April. 

The Overworked President. Illus. L. Steffens. 

Rembrandt. Illus. John La Farge. 

Marconi’s Greatest Triumph ; Messages to Mid-Ocean. Illus. H. H. 
McClure. 

Sam Houston and His Battles. Illus. C. T. Brady. 

Stories of Military Prisoners and of the Lincoln ro Capt. W. R. 
Prentice, 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 
Our Cavalry in South Africa, Lieut.-Col. Maude. 
Mademaioate Mars, A. F. Davidson. , ’ 
Lady Nithsdale ; the Heroine of the Fifteen. C. M. Pzine. 
The Crisis in the Liberal Party. C. B. Roylance Kent. 
Sir Harry Smith. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
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Magazine of Art.—Casseit. 1s. 4d. May. 
Frontispiece :—** Rosamond ” afte: Miss I. L. Gloag. 
Miss Isobel Lilian Gloag. Illus. James Greig. 

F. Lynn Jenkins and Decorative Sculpture. ifius. 
Nico Jungmann. Illus. A. L. Baldry 
Copies ; Curiosities of Art. W. Roberts. 


M. H. Spielmann. 


The Story of the Portland Vase. Illus. H. Clifford Smith. 
Prof. Otto Rohloff. Illus. Yma. 

Andrea Mantegna. Illus. 

Modern Japanese Colour-Prints. Illus. E. F. Strange? 


MANCHESTER. 


Illus. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Suerratt Aanp HcGuEs, 
6d. April 15. F 

Sam Bamford and His Friends of the Manchester Literary Club. 

John Mortimer. 

Scandinavian Stories about Huldre. A. Heywood. 

The Versification of Spenser’s Epithalamion wind Prothalamion. 

Lifting Tuesday. A. W. Fox. 

Some Cheshire Village Characteristics. 

Christopher Smart. John H. Swann. 


G. Milner, 
W.V. Renae 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, Sr. Martin’s Lane. gd. April. 
Hebrew Scriptures interpreted ae a Dr. A. Wilder. 
Occultism Man’s Grandest Study. R. S. Clymer. 

ind.—WitiiAmMs AND NorGate. 4s. April 15. 

The Commensurability of All Values. Rev. H. Rashdall. 
A Critique of Kant’s Ethics. F. Adler. 

“* Useless’ Knowledge. _ F. C. S. Schiller. 
The Keynote to the Work of Nietzsche. Dr. J. Goldstein. 

Missionary Review.—44, Feet Street. 25 cts. - April. 

Signs of Awakening in India. Illus. Rev. W. A. Stanton. 


Great Missionary Appeals of the Last Century. Contd. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Cuba and Its Evangelisation. Dr. D, W. Carter. 

Alphonse Frangois Lacroix, Apostle, to the Bengalis. Dr. George Smith. 

Monist.—Kecan Pau. 2s. 6d. April 15. 

The First Philosopher. Prof. J. H. Breasted. 

Experimental Investigations in Telepathic Haliucinations. 
N. Vaschide. 

Spirit or Ghost. Dr. P. Carus. 

The Logic of the Early Greek Philosophy. 

Pagan 


Concld. Dr. 


Prof. A. H. Lloyd. 
‘lements of Christianky and the Significanc: of Jesus. Dr. Paul 
Prof. R. B. Perry. 


2s. 6d. May. 


Carus. 
Prof. Royce’s Refutation of Realism and Pluralism. 


Monthly Review.—Jouyn Murray. 
Mr. Rhodes and Greater Oxford. 
A Foot-Note to Imperial Federation. §. Brooks. 
The Coronation and the Pseudo-JacoLites. W.C. Macpherson. 
The Education Bill. C. Brereton. 
The Austro-German Press. M. A. Gerothwohl. 
Joseph Joachim, Maker of Music. With Portrait. 
The Shell of Leonardo. Illus. Contd. 
Art and Religion. Roger E. Fry. 
An Unknown Humorist. E. V. Lucas, 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHati. 6d 
Crowning the King. Illus. G. A. Fitzgerald. 
Daughters of the Cabinet. Illus. Katherine Hoffinan. 
Washington ; the Capital City. Illus. J. Brent. 
The Education of a Prince. Tilus. S. M. Williams. 


National Review.—Epwarp Ar op. 
Motives to Imperial Federation. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
A Coronation Duke? Observer. 
The Influence of Mr. Rhodes’s Will on Oxford. Thomas Case. 
A Plea for the ig of the Novelist. Maxwell Gray. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Concerning Herbs z and Beasts. Hon. Mrs. H. T. Anstruther 
The Bagdad Railway. With Map. D. G. Hogarth. 
Home through Siberia. Mrs. Archibald Little. 
Recollections of a Diplomatist. Sir Horace Rumbold. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Bosron. 25 cts. 
The True Story of Paul Revere’s Ride. Illus. C. F. Gettamy. 

The United States Naval Torpedo Station. Illus. Grace Herreshoff. 
Daniel Webster in Public and Private Life. Illus. W. T. Davis. 

In an Old Garden. Illus. Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. 

How Young Lowell Mason travelled to Savannah. D.G. Mason. 
Early Churches at the North End, Boston. Illus. W. I. Cole. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. 
» Johnstone Stoney before the University Commission. 
" Riordan. 
Women and the University Question. 
Irish Undefiled. Conor Maguire. 
Blaise Pascal. Rev. G. O’Neill. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temrce CHAmMBERs. 1s. 
Why Jews Succeed. I. Zangwill. 
Liberal Inertia in the House of Commons. 
nog v4 s College, Galway. Sir T. Moffett. 
_ Municipal Theatre. S, Lee. 

The American Invasion. S. E. Moffett. 
Some Features of General or a gy in France. 
*Le Citoyen Millerand. F. Lee: 
Culture among Turkish Wosea: 
Sir Walter Besant. A. Lawrence. 


D. F. Tovey. 
T. A, Cook. 


May. 


2s. 6d. May. 


April. 


May. 
Rev. M. 


Hannah Sheehy. 


May 
An M.P. 


G. A, Raper. 
Mary Mills Patrick. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low, as. 6d. May. 

The Dream of a British Zollverein. Sir Robert Giffen. 
South Africa and India. Sir Lepel Griffin. 
Problems of the’Empice. Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
The Land War in the West of Ireland. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
The Unique Continuity of Our Coronation Rite. Rev. Douglas Macleane 
The Genius of Spain. Havelock Ellis. 
The Case for Hospital Nurses : 

(t) Hon. Sydney Holland. 

(2) Miss Isla Stewart. 
Dante and the Fine Arts. Alfred Higgins. 
The Ascendency of the Future, Leshe Stephen. 
The Great Irish Epic of ‘‘ Cuchulin.” Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Newton Hall. Frederic Harrison. 
Personal Recollections of Cecil Rhodes : 

(r) Some Conversations in London. Sidney Low. 

(2) As Peacemaker on the Matoppo Hills. Robert Clermont Witt. 
A Few Words on the New Education Bill. James Bryce. 


North American Review.—Wn. Heinemann. 
Does the Race of Man love a Lord? Mark Twain. 
Reflections on the State of Cuba. J. Bryc 


2s. 6d. April. 


Trend of University and College Rincation in the United States. Dr. W 


R. Harper. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Sir R. Temple. 
The Red Man’s Present Needs. H. Garland. 
South Africa and Europe. Jean de Bloch. 
Police Power and the Police Force. W. A. Purrington. 
Russian Schools and the Holy Synod. Prince Kropotkin. 
‘The Northern Securities Company and the Anti-Trust Law. 
George Sand ; the New Life. enry James. 
A German Vi:w of the American Peril. Dr. W. Wendlandt. 
Public Debt of Austria-Hungary. Dr. Moriz Dub. 


R. L. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pavui. 6d. April. 
Easter the Festival of Life Victorious. Illus. Dr. P. Carus. 


The Origins of Mithraism. Illus. Prof. F. Cumont. 
Babel and Bible. Illus. Prof. F. Delitzsch. 
The Destruction of Ancient Rome. Illus. T. J. McCormack. 


Outing.—InTEeRNatioxaL News Co. ae. 
The Horse Show and the Show Horse. Illus. 
Pfotective Instinct in Game. L. T. Sprague. 
Making the College Freshman strong. Illus. L. Vandervort. 
The New Rule for Yacht Measurement Diagrams. J. Hyslop. 
Manufacturing New Breeds and Varieties of Poultry. 

abcock, 

The Elk of the Pacific Coast. T. S. Van Dyke. 
The Bloodhound. Illus. Lillian C. Moeran, 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 
The Book-Illustrators of Japan. Illus. 
Animal Life on the Colorado Desert. Illus. J. M. Scanlan. 
Bohemia Revisited. Illus) Anna Nedobyty. 
Napa Valley. Illus. Carlotta Reynall. 


Paidologist.—Campray House, CHeLTENHAM. 64d. 
Children’s Tunes. W. Platt. 
Heredity. W. R. Jordan. 
Caution in Child Study. M. R. Walker. 
Children’s Early Drawings. Illus, O. Withers. 
Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Srrger. 2s. 6d. April 15. 
The Sculptured Cave at Saris. "A. S. Mz icaliste>. 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Major-Gen, S:r C. W. Wilson. 
Observations of the Dead Sea Levels. Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, 
The German Excavations at Ba’albeck. F. J. Bliss. 
Hebrew Weights and Measures. Col. C. R. Conder. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roan. 1s. 

New Piccadilly for the Coronation. Illus. H. B. Philpott. 

Life in the Concentration Camps. Illus. Katherine Brereton. 
The Tower of London. Illus. H. W. Brewer. 
Recollections of the Royal Academy. Illus. 
Bizerta ; the French on the Way to India. 
Prince Henry i in America. Illus, 


ae 
F. M. 


To cts. 


April. 
W. M. Wood. 


April 15. 


May. 


G. A. Storey. 
Illus. H. Vivian. 
An American Observer, 


Mr. Rhodes in His Home. Illus. F. Edmund Garrett. 
In Westminster Abbey ; a Literary Tour. Illus, Mrs. A, Murray Smith. 
‘The Evolution of Paris Fashions. Illus. F. Lees. 


The “ Bi-literal Cypher” of Sir Francis Bacon. Mrs. E. W. Gallup. 
The Over-Production of Novels. G. K. Chesterton. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 
The Making of a Chalk Portrait. Illus. 
Analysing Motion. Illus. “ A. Anderson. 
Salta. Illus. T. Morton. 
Domestic Japan. Illus. S. Ransome. 
Lord Salisbury. Illus. T. P. O’Connor. 
Philharmonic.—Fine Arts Buitpinc, Cuicaco. 2octs. April. 
ames A, Herne. Illus. Julie Herne, 
fadness in Music Methods ; Symposium. 
First Wagnerian Performance in London. Illus. E. Van Dyck. 
In the Land of the Pharaohs. Illus. Dr. F, Ziegfeld. 
Ridgway Knight. Illus. K. M. Shippen. 
Playgoer.—Dawsarn anp Warp. 6d. April 15. 
The Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. Illus. oh Ward. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s “‘ Theodora.” Illus. B. Line. 


Mr. Dan Leno. Illus. 


Positivist Review.—Ww. Reeves. 


3d. May. 
Twenty-One Years at Newton Hall. F. Ha:rison. 


Cutting. 


Illus, ~H. S. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Practical Teacher.—33, PaTernosteR Row. 6d. May. 

A. T. Watson. With Portrait. 
Prof. Meiklejohn. With Portrait. 

Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCatta anp Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 80 cts. April. 
Old Testament Discussion and Princeton Opinion. J. D. Davis. 
Belief as an Ethical Postulate. E. H. Griffin. 
The Book of Daniel. G. C. M. Douglas. ; 
The Printing of the Westminster Confession. B. B, Warfield. 
Lost Meanings of Hebrew Roots. R. D. Wilson. 
Dera Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. 
The Sacred Books of the East. 
The Novels of Giovanni Verga. 
Zionism and Anti-Semitism. 
The Evolution of Music. 
The Gaelic Revival in Literature. 
Medieval Libraries. 
The Art of Legislation. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
England through French Spectacles. 
John Richard Green and Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
The Liberal Débacle. 
Turkey and Armenia. 
Mr. Kidd on Civilisation. 
The Local Option Education Bill. 
Quiver.—CasseLt. 6d. May. 

The North-Eastern Hospital for Children. Illus. | 
The Gospel on the Race-Course. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 
The Struggle at Prague. Illus. J. Baker. 
Home Nursing. Lina Orman Cooper. 
Che Throb of London’s Heart. Illus. 
Speech-Reading. A Lip-Reader. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lave. 6d. May. 


April. 


D. L. Woolmer. 


London and North-Western Expresses during t1oor. Illus. R. E. 
Charlewood. . ; 

The World's Progress in Electric Traction. Illus. D. N. Dunlop. 

British, Belgian, and American Locomotives in Egypt . 

British Locomotive Practice and Performance. illus. Contd. C. Rous- 
Marten. 

The Viege-Zermatt Mountain Railway. Illus. H.G, Archer. 

Some Special Types of Railway Wagons. Illus. J. E 

London Railways worked by Tank Engines. Illus. J. P. Gairns. 


The Genesis of the Great Eastern Railway. Illus. 


The Black Diamond Express, Lehigh Valley Railroad, U.S.A. Illus. 
Railway Brake Trials. Illus. 
The Railways of North Conmeall. Illus. J. Bosham. 
Review of Reviews.—MeE.sourne. gd. March. 
New Zealand’s Policy in the Western Pacific. Ernest D’Esterre. 
England against Australia in the Cricket Field. Illus. Contd. A. C. 
MacLaren. 
Waterloo; Before the Fight. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. May. 
Players at Play. Illus. A. W. Myers. 
Plate-Spinning. Illus. C. Lang Neil. 
Monkey Mickey. Illus. M. W oodaurd. 
As like as Two Peas. Illus. G. Western. i 
Young Japan at School. Illus. , J. Jones. 
Heroes of Niagara. Illus. O. E. Dunlop. 
St. George.—Ettiot Stock. 1s. April 15. 
Rome in 1g0o2._ F. T. Richards. 
Robert Louis Stevenson from a Painter’s Point of View. T. C. Gctch. 
Cowper. Arthur S:?gwick. 
Ruskin at the Engtish Lakes. Canon H. D. Rawnsley. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—W. P. GrirritH. 3s. perann. April 15. 


The Story of the Post-Office Library. A. G. B. 
The Transmission of News. J. W. Curra. 
Jane Austen. E. B. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 
A Little White Steamer, a Man in Gray, and Twenty Thousand Ships on 
the Detroit River. Illus, H. F. Sprague. 
Scottish Geographical Bagasine.— EpWARD STANFORD. 
prif 1s. 
To the Victoria Nyanza by the Upsads Railway. With Map and Illus. 
Commander B. Whitehouse. 
Krom Quetta to Mashhad by 
Illus. Earl of Ronaldshay. 
The Nushki—Sistan Route from Quetta to Eastern Persia. 
H. F. Capenny. 
Shrine.—Ettior Stock. 1s. 
Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebrations, A. H. Wall. 
The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy. C. Downing. 
The Childhood of Apollo. A. E. 
Hamlet and Ophelia. J. Todhunter. 


1s. 6d. 


the New Nushki—Sistan Trade Route. 
With Map. S. 


May. 


THE GERMAN 


Archiv fir Soziale Gesotzgebung und Statistik. —Cart Heymann, 


3Mks. Nos. 3-4. 
Trusts in America. H. W. Macrosty. 
Wages Reform. E. Bernstein. 
Hungarian Agricultural Labourers. Dr. J. Bunzel. 
Women Factory Inspectors in Switzerland. Dr. F. Schuler. 
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The Phoenix and Turtle. C. Downing. 
Henry VIII. ; the Birthday Revival Play. A. H. Wall. 
The Roycroft Shop ; a Social Experiment. D. N. Dunlop 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. May. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee. Illus, F. Dolman. 
‘The Hoardings of the Air. Illus. H. Vivian. 
The Australian Bowlers in England. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
The Humorous Artists of America. Illus. Contd. T. E. Curtis. 
A Map of Precious Stones. Illus. H. J. Holmes. 

Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. May-~ 
The Abduction of Miss Stone. Illus. Rev. R. Thomson. 
Richard Wilton of Londesborough. Illus. W. Stevens. 


Is the Sunday-School losing Its Influence? Symposium. 
Three Weeks in British Guiana. Illus. Rev. G, Cousins. 
Sunday Magazine.—lIssisrer. 6d. May. 
In the Grip of the Brigands. Illus. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
The ‘Coming of Age” of Christian Endeavour and ‘* Manchester 1902.” 
Illus. Rev. F. A. Rees. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. May. 
Some Religious Pictures in the Diploma Gallery. Illus. A. T. Story. 
Waxworks in Westminster Abbey. Illus. R. H. Cocks. 
A Modern May Merrymaking at Long Eaton. Illus. J. A. Kay. 


A Morning with Mr. Wheatley of St. Giles’s Christian Mission. Illus. 
Charity Commissioner. 
Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 

Children at Home. Florence Mary Parsons. 
Of Heather Brooms. May Byron. 
The Convent of the Bleeding Heart. 
Tne Housing Problem. B. Taylor. 

Temple Magazine.—6, Tupor Street. 6d. May. 
The Protestant Reformation Society. Illus. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LANGHAM Ptace. 1s 
St. Columba. Mrs. Hooper. 
After-Death States in Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” 
Friends of God. B. Keightley. 


Westminster Review.—Jounson. as. 6d. Maw: 
The Cause of the War in South Africa. W. D. Macgregor 
Paying for the War. P. Barry. 
The Language Question in South Africa. H. Reade. 
Lord Rosebery ; the Shattered Idol. J. A. Meelboom 
The Evolutionary Trend of British Political Parties. Robert Gunn Davis. 
The Doom of American Democracy. F. Grierson. 
The Next Depression in America. H. George, Jun. 
Confirming Bishops and Crown Perogatives. J. Edmondson-Joel. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Wild Animals. T. A. Coward. 
Public Schools and Their Head-Masters. B.A. (Oxon.) 
The Destiny of the Villager. .V. Orme. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. May. 


E. Baumer Williams. 


April 15. 


Miss Cust. 


The Great Boer War. Illus. Contd. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

Ina Tramp Camp in Maryland. Illus. Bart Kennedy. 

Penguins and Their Ways. Illus. C. E. Borchgrevinck. 

aa the Soudan Swamps. Illus. Contd. Brevet-Major R. G. T- 
Bright. 

A Wonderful Nativity Tableau. Illus. Gaston D’ Artois. 

Life in the Congo Free State. Illus. Contd. Captain Ne Burrows. 


Barbecues and How They are conducted. Illus. D. A. Willey. 
Some Incidents of Twenty Years’ Travel. Illus. ee de Windt. 


Woman at Home,—Hopper anp Srovcuton. 6d. May. 
Lord Lytton and Miss Pamela Plowden. Illus. Mondaine. 
Arthur James Balfour. Illus. Contd. Jane T. Stoddart. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anv Co., New York. 
April. 

The Nature of a Security-Holding Sees, 

The Awakening of Harisburg, Penn. J. H. McFarland. 

The Expansion of the American Shipyard. Illus. A. Goodrich. 

A Chinese Newspaper in America. M. Pixley. 

Tolstoy. Illus. H. D. Sedgwick, Jun. 

China and Europ: Face to Face. J. Ralph. 

Mr. Hugh H. Hanna. With Portrait. 

The Transformation of the Desert. Illus, R. T Hill. 

What the Lightning Flash reveals. Illus. P. S. Fiske. 

‘Who is Nixon?” With Portrait. F. Matthews. 

Mr. Williams and the Chemical Bank. E. Lefevre. 


25 Cts. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuarr. 3d. Ma 
The Religious Value of a Journey through the Holy 1 and. 
Kelman. 
My Experiences as a Lecturer ; Interview with Coulson Kernahan. 
A Chat with Mr. E. H. Lemare, Organist. Illus. 
Christianity and Business Life. A. E. Fletcher. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. May. 
Harry Furniss at Home. Illus. Miss Isabel Brooke- Alden. 
A Holiday in Norway. Illus. Dora M, Jones. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Lirzowstr, 43, Bertin. 2 Mks. April. 

The United States at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century. K. 
Haebler. 

The Government of Colonies. P. Zorn. 

The Development of Industries and Engineering Training. R. A. Ziese. 

Nietzsche and Germany. A. Bartels. 

Fedor Flinzer. V.Bliithgen. 


V. 
Tilus. Rev. J. 


Ilus. 





a eee 
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Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue Vertacs-AnsTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. April. 
My Confession of Faith. Dr. Bosse. 
Gen. and Adm. Albrecht von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stosch. 
Prof. L. Pfaundler, 
R. von Gottschall. 
Prof. A. Szeligmiiller. 


Physics and Economics. 
Literature and the Public. 
Right and Left; a Study. 


Diseases of Poets. 0. ehaghel. 
Giuseppe Verdi. B. Geiger. 
The Nobel Institute. J. H. van t’Hoff. 


Unpublished Reminiscences of Rachel. Dr, Cabanés. 
Greek Philosophy before Socrates. ©, Waddington. 
Causes and Natural Law. Dr. B. Weinstein. 

The Duel. C. von Riis. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Genr. PArret, Bertin, 6 Mks. per qr. 

Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. Prof. O. Lorenz. 

The Si:mens Brothers. . R. Bhrenberg. 

The Novel in Early Christian Literature. E. von Dobschiitz. 

Johana Gustav Droysen and Felix Mendzissohn. Prof. G. Droysen, 

German Culture in the Uuited States; and the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard. Prof. K. Franke. 

Jan van Eyck. W. von Seidlitz. 


April. 


Kultur.—Jos. Roto, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per ann, April. 
Ideals of Culture. Dr. R. von Kralik. 
The Philosophy of Astronomy. A. Miiller. 
Reminiscences Contd. Jos. Freiherr von Helfert. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E: A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. April. 


Some Interiors. Illus. H. E. von Berlepsch. 


THE FRENCH 


Art du Théatre.—sr, Rve bes Ecoues, Paris, fr. 75 ¢. Apiil. 
F. de Curel’s “ La Fille Saus ty Illus. D, Busson. . 
“* Madame Tallien.” Illus. A. P. de Lannoy. 

Association Ss chaainend ic es pE wABBAYE, Paris. 2 frs. 


The Agricultural Evolution. Marguts de La Tour du Pin Chambly. 
A Social Programme. J. E. Fidao. 

Workmen’s Insurance. L. de Seilhac, 

Workmen’s Accident Insurance in Luxemburg. E. Priim. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuette. 20 frs. per ann. 
‘The Confessions of M. Veressaev. M. Reader. 
- hting in Modern War. A. aces 
ramji Malabari. E. Tisso: 
The Conquest of the Air. Concl. C. Bihrer, 
France, 1871-1873. Concl. A. Bertrand. 


Correspondant,—31, Rue Sarnt-GuiLtaumeE, Paris. 
April ro. 
The National Assembly at Bordeaux. Vte. de Meaux. 
The Increase of Crime and the Diminution of Repression. 


April. 


2 frs. 50¢. 


H. Joly. 


The Anti-Slav Society of France. J. Darcy. 
Verdi. C. Bellaigue. 
Economics and the Social Movement. A. Béchaux. 


pril 25. 
Is the Army the Nation? General Bourelly. 
The Americanisation of the World. eger. 
Franz Liszt and Princess Carolyne de Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
The Re-enlistment of Ordinary Soldiers. 
Franz von Lenbach. 
The Fight against Consumption in Germany. L. Fiedler. 


Marie Andrée. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricuetiev, Paris. 3 fr. soc. 
April. 

Progressive Taxation and Arbitrary Taxation in 1793. C. Gomel. 

The Torrens Act and the Algerian Financial Delegates. D. Peyrot. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rve ve v’EcHaupé-St.-GerMAIN, PARIS. 
2frs. April. 

Watteau in Paris. V. Jos 

The Esoteric Ritual and Code of the Boxers. 


Minerva.—4, Rue Le Gorr, Paris. 
Miirabeau and Julie. Contd. 
André Chénier. E. Estéve. 
Artistic Education and Women. 
Narcisse Quellien. C. le Goffi 


offic. 
April 15. 

The Marquis de Morés. Maurice Barrés. 
M. Bodley and Gabriel Hanotaux on France. 
The Politics of the Balkans. C. Loiseau. 
Mirabeau and Julie. Contd. 
Cecil Rhodes. A. Bordeaux. 
Félix Buhot. Illus. A. Fontaine. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue St. Benotrt, Parts. 
Trieste. Illus. dj Laury. 
Mortefontaine and the Joseph Bonaparte Society. 
Art Metalwork. Illus, Comtesse de Magallon. 
Snakes and Snake Venom. Illus. Phe Fureteur. 
il 15 
The Houses of Mme. de Sévigné. Aus.” G. de Beauregard. 


L. Charpentier. 
2fr. April 1. 


L. Dimier. 


asc. April r. 


Illus. G. Stenger. 


Adolphe Yvon. Illus. R. Peyre. 
Arenenberg. Illus, L. Chevallier. 
Saint Pierre. Illus. L. Berthaut. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Nord und - Sid.—Scuesiscue Vane MOOANOT ALT, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
April. 
Nord und Sitid, 1877- 1902. Dr. Paul Lindau. 
Go-the’s Satanology in “* Faust.” K. Fischer. 
A S-cond Conversation with Mucius Scavola. 
Sceptre and Magic Wand. _G. Gerland. 
‘I'wenty-Five Years Ago. L, Pietsch, 
Reminiscences of Paris, Dr. Paul Lindau. 
Adolf Wilb-andt. With Portrait. H. Lindau. 
Bismarck Abroad. B. Gebhardt. 
Anna Rothe. E. Bohn. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Li'rzowstr. 854, Bertin. 50 Pf. April 
Social Democracy and Labour. A. von Elm. 
The Latest Development of French Social Democracy. 
The Religious Problem in Socialism. Paul Gohre. 
Dangerous Tendencies of Trade Unionism. Dr. A, Siidekum, 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Devuscue VeRLAGs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
1 Mk. Heft 9. 

The Katser Withelm der Grosse. lus. A. O. Klaussmann. 
German Colonists in Venezuela. Illus. P. Remer. 
The Nile Country. Illus. K. Zitelmann. 
The German-American Cable. Illus. O. Jentsch. 

Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 

26 Mks. per ann. April. 
Tolejo. Illus, G. Barth. 
Ancient Greek Sculpture. Illus. Contd. W. Amelung. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitkorr 
unD HAgrTEL, Leipzic. 10 Mks. perann. April. 

Hasse on Mozart. H. Kretzschinar. 
Music in France. J. G. Prod’homme. 


MAGAZINES. 


A. Wibrandt, 


E. Bernstein. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuetre. 55 frs. perann. April r. 
The Revision of the German Tariff. A. Raffalovich. 
The British Zollverein. F. Nief. 
America in Cuba. A. Savine. 
Teetotalism in Russia, A. Borzenke. 
April 15. 
Some Important Algerian Problems. A. de Pouvourville. 
The Effect of the Prcss on Crime. Dr. Icard. 
Cecil Rhodes. L. Jadot. 
The Italian Divorce Laws. Raqueni, 
Sienkiewicz. G. Kahn. 
Questions Diplomatiques ot Coloniales.—ro, Rve Bonaparte, 
1 fr, pril 1. 
France and Korea. C. ing 
Transformation of Colonial Banks. J. Franconie. 
The Financial Crisis in Germany. R. Moreux. 
The Maritime Expansion of Russia. D. Bellet. 
April 15. 
England and Nigeria, A. Terrier. 
The Franco-Russian —— in the Far East. 
The Future of Africa. . Hanotaux. 
Réforme Koon ihc Rug DE Seine, Paris, 1 fr. Apil rz. 
Labour Prohibitions. J. de Bruignac. 
Labour Syndicates. M. Dufourmantelle. 
April 16, 
Women and Social Action. F. Cheysson. 
Priests and the Co-operative Movement. L. de Besse. 
La Revue.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpérRA, Paris. 1x fr. April 1. 
England’s Wounds. J. Finot. 
Wheat-Growing in France. A, Larbalétrier. 
Nervous Vibration. H. de Varigny. : 
Women of Letters in Germany. Illus. C. Simond, 
Intellectual Spain. F. Candil. 
French Literature To-day. G. Pellissier. 
Adolphe Brisson. F. Loliée. 
April 15. 
What is Religion? Count L, Tolstoy. 
England’ s Doctors and Remedies. J. Finot. 
Child Usurers, L. Ferriani. 
‘* Ollantaig” ; a Drama of the Incas. Illus, L. Charpentier. 
Max Nordau, Dramatist. G. Trarieux. 
The Teaching of French in the United States. Mme. C. Duby. 


The Heart and Surgery. Dr. R. Romme. 

Revue de l’Art.—z8,.Rvez pu Mont-Tuapor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. April. 
Portraits of Fools, Dwarfs, etc., in Spain. Illus. Paul Lafond. 

English Women and Their Painters. Contd. Illus. H. Bouchot. 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Illus. Contd. A. Rivoire. 

The Musée Carnavalet. Illus. Contd. J. de Boisjoslin. 

The Art of Wood-Engraving. Illus. E. Dacier. 

Portraits of Gonzalés Coques at the Cassel Musée. Illus. F. Courboin. 
Revue Blanche,—23, Boucevarp ves ITAttens, Paris. 1fr._ April t. 
Nationalism. T. Duret. 

The Idea of Perfection in Education. H. Roorda van Eysinga. 


p April 15. 
The Constituent Assembly and Conscription. H. Lasvignes. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, AvENVE DE L "OBSERVATOIRE, Paris. 
12 frs. 50 c, per ann, April. 
Victor Hugo, E. Dubedout. 


Teachers in Girls’ Schools. Fanny André, 
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Revue des Deux Monde3.—H ACHETTE. 62 frs. per ann. April 1. 
Colonial Evolution. R. Mille 
Luxemourg and the Prince of Oran e. P. de Ségur. 
The Women of Little Russix. Th, Bentzon. 
Aimée dz Coigny ; a Life of Love. E. Lamy. 
Belli; a Roman Poet. E. H: guenin, 
Ap.il rs. 
Aimée de Coigny. Contd. E. Lamy. 
The Irish Renaissance. L. Paul-Duois. 
Luxzmbourg and the P:ince of Orange. Contd. P. de Ségur. 
The Artifices of the Tvilette. Comte de Saporta. 


Revue d'Economie Politique.—22, Rve Sourrtor, Paris. 20 frs. 


per ann. April. 
David Ricardo. H. Denis. . 
Modern Capitalism in France. Concld. H. Hauser. 
The Social Réle of Alcohol, A. Forel. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.— 2, Rue bE La 
Vicroire, Paris. 2frs. April. 

The Lake Chad Region. With Map. A. Montell. 

Roumania. L. Paquier. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue TrevrRENBERG, BRUSSELS. 12 frs. per ann. 
April. 
Anti-Clericalism. C. Woeste. ‘ 
The Eloquence of Lamartine. *F. Loise. 
Fouché and Bernadotte. Concld. H. Primbault. 
Sugar in 1902. F. Vergauwen. 
Revue du Monie Catholique.—76, Rue pes Saints-Péres, Paris 
1 fr. 50c. April x. 
Freethought and the Civil Code. Mer. Fevre. 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682. 
Rome, Nov. rgor. C. Vigneron. 
Protestantism and the French ae e. Mgr. Feévre. 
ril 15. 
The Declaration of the Cle 2rgy tg , 1682. Contd. C. Davin. 
Protestantism and the French People. Contd. Mgr. J. Févre. 
The Anglo-Japanese Treaty. J. de Cloture. 
The English in Persia and in Turkey. A. Lepage. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60frs. per ann. April r. 
From Witebsk to Bérésina. A. de Pastoret. 
The Débuts of an Embassy. Billot, 


Contd. C. Davin. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via pi Ripetrra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
April 5. 
A Conservative Policy in Italy. 
Pius VII. and Joachim Murat. Contd. 
Letter of Leo XIII. to the Bishops of the Latin Church in Greece. 
Dr. Hedley on Evolution and Dogma, 
April 19. 
Letter of Leo XIII. to the Catholic World. 
On the Education of Ecclesiastical Students. 
The Folly of Divorce. 
The False Demetrius ; an Episode in Russian History. 
Emporium,—Bercamo. April. 
J. F. Raffaelli. Illus. V. Pica, 
A Life of Christ in Sixth Century Mosaics. Illus. C. Ricci. 
Henri de Régnier. With Portraits. Remy de Gourmont. 
Wanderings in Roumania. Illus. B. dz Luca, 
An Eighteenth Century Lombard Villa. Illus. E. Gussali. 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViraLe 7, Romer. 46 firs. per ann. April r. 
Domenico Morelli. With Portrait. Senator P. Villari. 
Women’s Educition in the United States. Prof. A. Mosso. 
The Traffic in Italian Girls. Marquis Paulucci de Calboli. 
Custom-House Problems. Luigi Luzzatti. 
The Economic Invasion of America. G. M. Fiamingo. 
Tolstoy and the Present Disturbances in Russia, Illus. Prof. Chiappelli. 
Cecil Rhodes. Illus. C. Paladini. 
The Economic Ransom of South Italy. Maggiorino Ferra is. 
April 16. 
Recent Social Legislation in France. R. dalla Volta. 
Recent German Fiction. Illus. G. Menasci. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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Victor Hugo. F. Gregh 
Notes on Baron and Ba aroness de Staél. C. Buille. 
Return of the Court to Pekin. X.X.X. 
April 15. 
General Strasbourg. A. Chuquet. 
Nietzsche’s Philosophical Test ament. H. Lichtenberg=r. 
Nicolas Il. and France. . E. Haumant. 
Foreign Questions of the Hour. V. Bérard 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rve ve Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. April 
The Triumph of the Classics and Liberal Studies in Germany. A. Fouillée. 
The Industrial Use of Alcohol. 
The Brussels Conference and the Taxation of Sugar. G. Blondel. 
The Political Psychology of the American People. T. Fernzuil. 
Reform of Justices of the Peace. L. Pabon. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rve pve Ricwertev, Paris. 1fr. soc. April. 

Social Ideas and Economic Facts in the Twentieth Century. Contd. G. 
Sorel. 

Dr. Leven. A. Naquet. 

The Socialist Novel, 1895-rg00. M. A. Lé_lond. 

The German Socialist Party. Concld. E. Millaud. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Rue Montrarnasse, Paris. 75c¢. April z. 
Aurés and Zab Cherghi. Illus. A. Dupouy. 
April 15. 
Falguiére. Illus. 
3rahminism. Illus. L. de Millone. 
Legislative Assemblies. F. Maury. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Ruz pe Mézitres, Paris. to frs. per 
ann. April. 
Certificates of Elementary Classes in rgor. A. F.ingnet. 
“Salammbé.” A. Weil. 
Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rve pv Frontispiece, 
Brussers. 1 fr. 50 c. April. 
Guillaume Tiberghien. L. Leclére 
The Social and Economic Idea of History and Law. G. Des Marez. 


Université Catholique—2zs, Rve pu Prat, Lyon. 1x frs. per 
half-year. April. 
Thomas Aquineas. C. F. Bellet. 
Evolution. Contd. A. L. Donnadieu. 
Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 


MAGAZINES. 


Taxation Reform; the Problem of the D ", E. Daneo. 
The Oldest. Tomb in the Roman Forum. . Pa-nab-i. 
The Tripoli Danger. Prof. C. Lieneed. 


Nuova Parola.—V1a pet Mortaro 23, Rome. 18 frs. per ann. April. 
Victor Hugo and Tolstoy. The Editor. 

The Genius of Victor Hugo. L. Luzzatti. 

The Sentiment of Victor Hugo. A. Fogazzaro, 

Positivism ; the Gospel of the Century. A. Cervesato. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via betta Pace 2, FLORENCE. 30frs. per anr.. 
April r. 

Charles Albert. Contd. Senator G. di Revel. 

Pastoral Letter on Strikes. Mgr. Bonomelli. 

The Value of Repentance. Dora Melegari. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Persigny. G. (Grabinski. 


Riforma Sociale.—Asa Rovx E£ VIARENGO, TURIN. 12.50 trs. ver 
ann. April 15. 
An Introduction to Socialist Systems. Prof. V. Pareto. 
Notes on City Life. Prof. G. on ae 
A Note on the Taxation of Corn. E. Giretti. 


Rivista Moderna.—V1a Mitano 37, Rome. April. 
The Meeting at Venice. XXX. 

The Famine in India. A. Agristi. 

The Grimm Cure of Army Espionage. L. Chernerewski 


Rivista per le Signorine.—Mitan. 12.50 frs. per ann. April. 
Literary Vagabondage. E. Zorcoli. 
A Spring Symphony. Maria Antelling. 
Adelaide Ristori. C. d’Ormeville. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


cCiudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet. Escoriat, Maprip. 
2) pese‘as perann. April 5. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. C. M. Srenz. 
Dynamic Meteorology. Angz] Rodriguez de Prada. 
Final Causes in Science. Z. M. Nuitez. 
Chronicles of the Royal Library of the Escurial. Benigno Fernandez. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesro pe SaAnro Dominco 16, MAprib. 
40 pesetas per ann. April, 
Ancient and Modern Commenters, Francisco Sosa. 
The Duchy of Canovas.~ E. Canovas del Castillo. 
Who was the Founder of Periodical Literature ? Juan Perez de Guzman. 
The Réle of Great Men in History. E. Gonzalez Blanco, 


Nuestra Tiempo.—Fvencarrat rr4, MADRID. 24frs.perann. No. 15. 


The Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Baron de Sacro Lirio. 
The Construction of the Future Naval Squadron. L. Cubillo. 


The Dismemberment of South America. S. Perez Triana. 
Catalonian Metallurgy and the Strike. G. Graell. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Catce pve Pizarror7, MAprRip. 2 pesetas. 
April 15. 

M. Thiers as an Historian. Juan Ortega Rubio. 

Bilbao as It is and as It may be. Leopoldo Pedreira. 

Studies in Anthropology and Sociology. M. G. Maestre. 

Proudhon. U. Gonzalez Serrano. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Avmapa 74, LisBon. 15 frs. 
perann. No. 54. 

Annual Value of Commerce with the C lonies, 1890-1899. J. de Sousa. 

Delimitation of Portuguese Guinea ; the Campaign of rgor. J. de Sousa. 

Observations on the Portuguese N avy. Pedro Diniz. 

Protective Measures against Malaria in Hot Climates. Adolpho Sarmento. 

How the Colonies are progressing. J. Barbosa de Bettencourt. 














DUSSELDORF 


ON THE RHINE. 


EXHIBITION 
Industry and Fine Art. 


OPEN FROM MAY TO OCTOBER. 











PATRON: HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 





Among them FR. KRUPP, EHRHARDT, BOCHUMER VEREIN, 


a 
2,500 Exhibitors. CUTEROFENUNGS: HUTTE, ASSOCIATION OF MINES, all in 


heir own pavilions; besides every firm of reputation in Rhineland 
a 
and Westphalia. 





~ 





~ 





Of Interest to English-Speaking Peoples. 


The Exhibition has many attractions to English-speaking peoples. It will show the great progress which 
Germany has made in Engineering and Industry, and will, therefore, interest all commercial competitors and everyore 
who studies Scientific and Industrial progress. 


There will also be a National Exhibition of German Art, the largest of the kind ever brought together. 


The BRITISH CONSUL GENERAL at Diisseldorf, in a report on the Exhibition, says :— 





¢ [' is the duty of the British people to go and 
& judge for themselves as to how far they & 
are equal to or in advance of the Germans.” 











The Exhibition occupies 150 acres, immediately on the borders of the Rhine. 
NUMEROUS ENTERTAINMENTS. FIREWORKS BY BROCK’S. 





International Shipping Congress, Society of German Engineers, Society 


Pumerous Congresses. of German Electrical Engineers, Iron and Steel Institute, Shipbuilding 


Society in connection with American Society of Naval Engineers, English 
Naval Architects, French Association Technique Maritime, etc. 





PRPs 


The Exhibition will be a source of instruction as well as entertainment to visitors. Diisseldorf is a very 
beautiful city, the surroundings are picturesque, and the Rhine, on which the city stands, is an inexhaustible 
source ‘of pleasure and a delightful highway for tourists. 

The city is well provided with first-class Hotels and Restaurants. 

Diisseldorf is in touch with easy means of communication, not only throughout Germany, but also throughout 
Europe. Its proximity to the great railway centre of Cologne makes it easily accessible from all quarters. 
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MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
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